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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


The plan and limitations of this book have been 
explained so fully in the Introduction that little 
more need be said by way of preface. The room 
for difference of opinion on many of the subjects 
treated is so great that I cannot expect my views 
on controverted points to meet with universal 
acceptance ; and the complexity of my undertaking 
forbids me to hope that positive errors, justly open 
to censure, have been avoided altogether ; but 
I trust that critics will be prepared to concede the 
amount of indulgence which may be granted legi- 
timately to the work of a pioneer. 

The devotion of a disproportionately large space 
to the memorable invasion of Alexander the Great 
is due to the exceptional interest of the subject, 
which, so far as I know, has not been treated 
adequately in any modern book. The extreme 
brevity of the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, 
dealing with the mediaeval kingdoms of the North 
and the Deccan, which may be open to adverse 
criticism, is attributable to the limited interest of 
merely local histories. In the final chapter an 
attempt has been made to give an intelligible 
outline of the history of the South, so far as it 
has been ascertained. The story of the Dravidian 
nations seems to me deserving of more attention 
than it generally receives. 

The presentation of cumbrous and unfamiliar 
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Oriental names must always be a difficulty for a 
writer on Indian history. I have endeavoured to 
secure reasonable uniformity of spelling without 
pedantry. The system of transliteration followed 
in the notes and appendices is substantially that 
used in the Indian Antiqua^'y, while in the text 
long vowels only are marked where necessary, and 
all other diacritical signs are discarded. 

Vowels have values as in Italian; except the 
short a, which is pronounced like « in hut, when 
with stress, and like A in America, when without 
stress. The consonants are to be pronounced as 
in English ; and ch, consequently, is represented in 
French by tch, and in German by tsch ; similarly, 
j is equivalent to the French cZ/ and the German 
duch. The international symbol c for the English 
ch, as in church, which has been adopted by the 
Asiatic Societies, may have some advantages in 
purely technical publications ; but its use results 
in such momtra horrenda as Cac for Chach, and is 
unsuitable in a work intended primarily for English 
and Indian readers. 

I have much pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of help of various kinds from the following 
gentlemen : — M, Edouard Chavannes, Professeur 
au College de France; Mr. J. S. Cotton, editor 
of the Indian Imperial Gazetteer', Mr. William 
Crooke ; Professor Rhys Davids ; Dr. J. F. Fleet, 
C.I.E. ; Dr. Rudolf Hoemle, C.I.E. ; Mr. James 
Kennedy; M. Sylvain Ldvi; Professor E. J. Rapson ; 
and Mr. R. Sewell. 



PEEFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


Every line of the text and notes of the fii-st 
edition has been subjected to careful scrutiny and 
revision. In the course of this process minute 
blemishes of various kinds have been eliminated, 
some expressions of opinion have been modified, a 
few passages have been excised, and numerous 
small additions have been made to both text and 
notes. These minor changes, although consider- 
able in the aggregate, cannot be enumerated in 
detail. 

But it will be convenient to indicate the nature 
and extent of the larger changes made in this 
edition. 

Appendix D, ‘ Aornos and Embolima,’ has been 
revised with reference to Dr. Stein’s report on his 
visit to Mahaban in 1904, which renders untenable 
the theory that that mountain represents Aomos. 

The recent publication of translations of long 
extracts from the ancient treatise on the ‘Art of 
Government attributed to Chanakya, the minister 
of Chandragupta Maurya, has enabled me to give 
valuable confirmation and illustrations of the Greek 
accounts of the Maurya polity (pp. 134-6). The 
legends of Asoka’s grandson, Samprati, and of 
Asoka’s supposed connexion with Khotan have 
been inserted (pp. 180-2). 

The account of the Saka migration and the Indo- 
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Partliian kings has been recast in the light of the 
most recent researches on the subject (pp. 212-17). 
The alleged connexion of the Apostle Thomas with 
the Christian churches of Southern India is con- 
sidered briefly (pp. 221, 222). 

The much-debated date of Kanishka is examined 
(pp, 241-3). The traditions of the so-called 
‘ Chinese hostages ’ of Kanishka are discussed at 
length (pp. 245, 246 ; new App. L, pp. 260-4). 

The account of the Buddhist leanings of two 
Gupta kings is new (pp. 291-3) ; as is also the 
notice of the Chinese Buddhist mission in 539 a.d. 
(p, 295). The observations on the Gurjaras and 
the origin of the Rajput clans (p. 303) introduce 
a subject treated more fully in chapter xiv. The 
discussion of the identity of the kingdom of 
Mo-la-p'o (pp. 304-7) has been rewritten. A short 
notice of the Hindu kingdom of Sind has been 
inserted (pp. 328, 329). 

Chapter xiv, ‘ The Mediaeval Dynasties of the 
North from 648 to 1200 A. n.,’ has been enlarged 
from 20 pp. to 50 pp, A summary account of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet is given 
(pp. 383, 335, 336). Section III, ‘ Kamarupa or 
Assam,’ is new. Section IV, ‘ Kashmir,’ has been 
expanded. Section V is mostly new, and gives for 
the first time a detailed account of the Parihar 
(Gurjara-Pratihara) kingdom of Kanauj. The 
notice of the Muhammadan conquest of Hindu- 
stan is based on the researches of the late Major 
Raverty. Section VIII, ‘ The Pala and Sena 
Dynasties of Bihar and Bengal,’ has been much 
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enlarged ; and Section IX, ‘ The Rajput Clans,’ 
is new. 

Chapter xv, ‘ The Kingdoms of the Deccan,’ is 
more detailed than in the first edition, but not 
much increased in bulk. A table of the three 
principal dynasties (App. M.) has been inserted. 

Chapter xvi, ‘ The Dynasties of the South,’ has 
been rewritten, and increased from 25 pp. to 34 pp. 

The Index has been recast so as to include 
references to the new matter. 

In addition to an unceasing stream of official 
reports of the Archaeological Survey and of articles 
in periodicals, the following separate works, not at 
my disposal when the first edition was published, 
have been utilized in the preparation of this one ; — 
Corolla Numismatica, Oxford, 1906; Crooke, 
Things Indian, London, 1906 ; Ettinghausen, 
Harm Vardhana, Louvain, 1906 ; Foucher, IJ Art 
Greco-houddhique du Gandhara, vol. i (all pub- 
lished), Paris, 1905 ; Gait, A History of Assam, 
Calcutta, 1906 ; Guerinot, Essai de Bibliographie 
Jaina, Paris, 1906; Konow and Lanman, Raja- 
i-ekhards Karpuramahjan, Cambridge, Mass., 1901 ; 
Sylvain L^vi, Le Nepal,\(M.\ and ii (all published), 
Paris, 1904, 1905 ; Medlycott, and the Apostle 
Thomas, London, 1905 ; Ojha, Ea7'ly History of 
the Solankis, part i (all published, in Hindi), 
Ajmer, 1907; [PiUai], V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, Madras, 1904 ; 
Ryder, The Little Clay Cart {Mrchhakadka), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1905 ; Smith, V. A., Catalogue of 
the Coins in the Indian Museum, vol. i, Oxford, 
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1906 ; Stein, Ancient KJwtan, Oxford, 1907 ; 
Tchang, Synckronismes Chinois, Chang-hai, 1905 ; 
Various authors, The Indian Empire, 4 vols. (being 
introduction to Imperial Gazetteer, new ed.), 
Oxford, 1907 ; Watters, On Yuan Chwang's 
Travels in India, 2 vols., London, 1904, 1905. 

I desire to thank numerous critics and corre- 
spondents for corrections, references, and helpful 
suggestions. 


20th December, 1907. 


V. A. S. 
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CHAPTER I 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The illustrious Elphinstone, writing in 1839, observed Elptln- 
tliat in Indian history no date of a public event can be fixed CowelJ on 
I before the invasion of Alexander ; and no connected relation the Hindu 
of the national transactions can be attempted until after the 
Mahometan conquest’* Professor Cowell, when commentiiig 
upon this dictum, twenty-seven years later, begged his readers 
to bear it in mind during the whole of the Hindu period ; 
assigning as his reason for this caution the fact that Hi is 
only at those points where other nations came into contact 
with the Hindus, that we are able to settle any details 
accurately.’ ^ 

Although the first clause of Elphinstone’s proposition, if 
strictly interpreted, still remains true — ^no date in Indian 
history prior to Alexander’s invasion being determinable with 
absolute precision — modern research has much weakened the 
force of the observation, and has enabled scholars to fix 
a considerable number of dates in the pre-Alexandrine 
history of India with approximate accuracy, sufficient for 
most purposes. 

But when the statement that a connected narrative ofHesultsof 
events prior to the Muhammadan conquest cannot be pre- 
pared is examined in the light of present knowledge, the 
immense progress in the recovery of the lost history of India 
made during the last forty years becomes apparent. The 
researches of a multitude of scholars working in various 
fields have disclosed an unexpected wealth of materials for 
the reconstruction of ancient Indian history ; and the neces- 
sary preliminary studies of a technical kind have been carried 
so far that the moment seems to have arrived for taking 
stock of the accumulated stores of knowledge. It now appears 
^ Elphinstone, Hktory of India^ ed. Cowell, 5th ed., p. 11. 
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Political 

history. 


East and 
West. 


to be practicable to exhibit the results of antiquarian studies 
in the shape of a ^connected relation not less intelligible 
to the ordinary educated reader than Elphinstone’s narrative 
of the transactions of the Muhammadan period. 

The first attempt to present such a narrative of the leading 
events in Indian political history for eighteen centuries is 
made in this book, which is designedly confined almost ex- 
clusively to the relation of political vicissitudes. A sound 
framework of dynastic annals must be provided before the 
story of Indian religion, literature, and art can be told aright. 
Although religious, literary, and artistic problems are touched 
on very lightly in this volume, the references made will 
suffice, perhaps, to convince the reader that the key is often 
to be found in the accurate chronological presentation of 
dynastic facts. 

European students, whose attention has been directed 
almost exclusively to the Graeco-Roman foundation of 
modern civilization, may be disposed to agree with the 
German philosopher in the belief that ‘ Chinese, Indian, and 
Egyptian antiquities are never more than curiosities ’ ; ^ but, 
however well founded that opinion may have been in Goethe’s 
day, it can no longer command assent. The researches of 
orientalists during the last hundi^ed years have established 
many points of contact between the ancient East and the 
modern West; and no Hellenist can now afford to profess 
complete ignorance of the Babylonian and Egyptian culture 
which forms the bed-rock of European institutions. Even 
China has been brought into touch with Europe; while the 
languages, literature, art, and philosophy of the West have 
been proved to be connected by innumerable bonds with 
those of India, Although the names of even the greatest 
monarchs of ancient India are at present unfamiliar to the 
general reader, and awaken few echoes in the minds of any 
save specialists, it is not unreasonable to hope that an 
orderly presentation of the ascertained facts of ancient 
Indian history may be of interest to a larger circle than that 

^ TJib Mmcims and JReflectiom of Goethe, No. 3S5, in Bailey Saunders’s 
teanslation. 
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of professed orientalists, and that, as the subject becomes 
more familiar to the reading public, it will be found no less 
worthy of attention than better known departments of 
histoidcal study. A recent Indian author justly observes 
that ^ India suffers to-day in the estimation of the wwld 
more through that world’s ignorance of the achievements of 
the heroes of Indian history than through the absence or 
insignificance of such achievements’,^ The following pages 
may serve to prove that the men of old time in India did 
deeds worthy of remembrance, and deserving of rescue from 
the oblivion in which they have been buried for so many 
centuries. 

The section of this work which deals with the invasion Alexande 
of Alexander the Great may claim to make a special appeal 
to the interest of readers trained in the ordinary course of 
classical studies; and the subject has been treated ac- 
cordingly with much fullness of detail. The existing English 
accounts of Alexander’s marvellous campaign, among which 
that of Thirl wall may claim, perhaps, the highest place, treat 
the story rather as an appendix to the history of Greece 
than as part of that of India, and fail to make full use of 
the results of the labours of modern geographers and 
archaeologists. In this volume the campaign is discussed 
as a memorable episode in the history of India, and an 
endeavour has been made to collect all the rays of light from 
recent investigation and to focus them upon the narratives 
of ancient authors. 

The author’s aim is to present the story of ancient India, 'I’ke 
so far as practicable, in the form of a connected narrative, 
based upon the most authentic evidence available ; to relate 
facts, however established, with impartiality : and to discuss 
the problems of history in a judicial spirit. He has striven 
to realize, however imperfectly, the ideal expressed in the 
words of Goethe : — 

^The historian’s duty is to separate the true from the 
false, the certain from the uncertain, and the doubtful from 

^ C. N. K. Aiyar, Sri Sankarachar^a^ Ms Life and Times, p. iv. 
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Value of 
tradition* 


Necessity 
for criti- 
cism.* 


that 'which cannot be accepted. . , . Every investigator must 
before all things look upon himself as one who is summoned 
to serve on a jury. He has only to consider how far the 
statement of the case is complete and clearly set forth by 
the evidence. Then he draws his conclusion and gives his 
vote, whether it be that his opinion coincides with that of 
the foreman or not.’ ^ 

The application of these principles necessarily involves the 
wholesale rejection of mere legend as distinguished from 
tradition, and the omission of many picturesque anecdotes, 
mostly folk-lore, which have clustered round the names of 
the mighty men of old in India, 

The historian of the remote past of any nation must be 
content to rely much upon tradition as embodied in litera- 
ture, and to acknowledge that the results of his researches, 
when based upon traditionary materials, are inferior in 
certainty to those obtainable for periods of which the facts 
are attested by contemporary evidence. In India, with very 
few exceptions, contemporary evidence of any kind is not 
available before the time of Alexander ; but critical examina- 
tion of records dated much later than the events referred to 
can extract from them testimony which may be regarded with 
a high degree of probability as traditionally transmitted 
from the sixth or, perhaps, the seventh century B,c, 

Even contemporary evidence, when it is available for later 
periods, cannot be accepted without criticism. The flattery 
of courtiers, the vanity of kings, and many other clouds 
which obscure the absolute truth, must be recognized and 
allowed for. Nor is it possible for the writer of a history, 
however great may be his respect for the objective fact, to 
eliminate altogether his own personality. Every kind of 
evidence, even the most direct, must reach the reader, when 
in narrative form, as a reflection from the mirror of the 
writer’s mind, with the liability to unconscious distortion. 
In the following pages the author has endeavoured to exclude 
the subjective element so far as possible, to make no state- 


^ The Maxim and Beflectiom of Goethe, Nos. 453, 543* 
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ment of fact %yitliout authority, and to give the authority, 
that is to say, the evidence, for every fact alleged* 

But no obligation to follow authority in the other sense 
of the word has been recognized, and the narrative often 
assumes a form which appears to be justified by the evidence, 
although opposed to the views stated in well-known books 
by authors of repute. Indian history has been too much the 
sport of credulity and hypothesis, inadequately checked by 
critical judgement of evidence or verification of fact; and 
^ the opinion of the foreman to use Goethe’s phrase, cannot 
be implicitly followed. 

Although this work purports to relate the Early History Unity of 
of India, the title must be understood with certain limita- 
tions. India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, is 
indisputably a geographical unit, and, as such, is rightly 
designated by one name. Her type of civilization, too, has 
many features which differentiate it from that of all other 
regions of the world, while they are common to the whole 
country, or rather continent, in a degree sufficient to justify 
its treatment as a unit in the history o human, social, and 
intellectual development. 

But the complete political unity of India under the control 
of a paramount power, wielding unquestioned authority, is 
a thing of yesterday, barely a century old. The most 
notable of her rulers in the olden time cherished the 
ambition of universal Indian dominion, and severally attained 
it in a greater or less degree. But not one of them attained 
it completely, and this failure implies a lack of unity in 
political history which renders the task of the historian 
difficult. 

The same difficulty besets the historian of Greece still 
more pressingly ; but, in that case, with the attainment of 
unity, the interest of the history vanishes. In the case of 
India the converse proposition holds good, and the reader’s 
interest varies directly with the degree of unity attained; 
the details of Indian annals being insufferably wearisome 
except when generalized by the application of a bond of 
political union. 
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south. 


A history of India^ if it is to be read, must necessarily be 
the story of the predominant dynasties, and either ignore, 
or relegate to a very subordinate position, the annals of the 
minor states. Elphinstone acted upon this principle in his 
classic work, and practically conhned his narrative to the 
transactions of the Sultans of Delhi and their Moghal 
successors. The same principle has been applied in this 
book, and attention has been concentrated upon the dominant 
dynasties which, from time to time, have attained or aspired 
to paramount power. 

Twice, in the long series of centuries dealt with in this 
history, the political unity of all India was nearly attained ; 
first, in the third century b.c., when Asoka’s empire extended 
almost to the latitude of Madras ; and again, in the fourth 
century a.d., when Samudragnpta carried his victorious arms 
from the Ganges to the borders of the Tamil country. Other 
princes, although their conquests were less extensive, yet 
succeeded in establishing, and for a time maintaining, empires 
which might fairly claim to rank as paramount powers. 
With the history of such princes the following narrative is 
chiefly concerned, and the affairs of the minor states are 
either slightly noticed, or altogether ignored. 

The paramount power in early timesS, when it existed, 
invariably had its seat in Northern India — the region of the 
Gangetic plain lying to the north of the great barrier of 
jungle-clad hills which shut off the Deccan from Hindustan. 
That barrier may be defined conveniently as consisting of 
the Vindhyan ranges ; or may be identified, still more com- 
pendiously? with the river Narmada, or Nerbiidda, which 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay . 

The ancient kingdoms of the south, although rich and 
populous, inhabited by Dravidian nations not inferior in 
culture to their Aryan rivals in the north, ^ were ordinarily 
so secluded from the rest of the civilized world, including 
Northern India, that their affairs remained hidden from the 
eyes of other nations ; and, native annalists being lacking, 
their history, previous to the year 1000 of the Christian era, 
has almost wholly perished. Except on the rare occasions 
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when an unusually enterprising sovereign of the north either 
penetrated or turned the forest barrier, and for a moment 
lifted the veil of secrecy in which the southern potentates 
lived enwrapped, very little is known concerning political 
events in the south during the long period extending from 
600 B.c. to 1000 A.i). To use the words of Elphinstone, no 
^ connected relation of the national transactions ’ of Southern 
India in remote times can be written ; and an early history 
of India must, perforce, be concerned mainly with the north. 

An attempt to present in narrative form the history of the Scope of 
ancient dominant dynasties of Northern India is, therefore, 
the primary purpose of this work* The story of the great 
southern kingdoms, being known too imperfectly to permit 
of treatment on the same scale, necessarily occupies less space ; 
while the annals of the innumerable minor states in every 
part of the country seldom offer matter of sufficient; general 
interest to warrant narration in detail. In the fourteenth 
chapter, the reader will find a condensed account of the more 
salient events in the story of the principal mediaeval king- 
doms of the north ; and the two succeeding chapters are 
devoted to an outline of the fortunes of the kingdoms of the 
Deccan tableland and the Peninsula, so far as they are known, 
from the earliest times to the Muhammadan invasion at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The time dealt with is that extending from the commence- 
ment of the historical period in 650 or 600 b.c. to the 
Muhammadan conquest, which may be dated in round 
numbers as having occurred in 1200 A.n. in the north, and 
a century later in the south. The earliest political event in 
India to which an approximately correct date can be assigned 
is the establishment of the Saisun%a dynasty of Magadha 
about 600 B.C., the beginning of Hhe sixth century —that 
wonderful century— a cardinal epoch in human history, if ^ ^ 
ever there was one\ 
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II. SOURCES OF INDIAN HISTORY^^ ^ 

Four The sources of, or original authorities for, the early history 

sources. India may be arranged in four classes. The first of these 
is tradition, chiefly as recorded in native literature ; the 
second consists of those writings of foreign travellers and 
historians which contain observations on Indian subjects ; 
the third is the evidence of archaeology, which may be 
subdivided into the monumental, the epigraphic, and the 
numismatic ; and the fourth comprises the few works of 
native contemporary, or nearly contemporary, literature 
which deal expressly with historical subjects. 

Tradition For the period anterior to Alexander the Great, extending 
^fieTt dependence must be placed almost 

period. wholly upon literary tradition, communicated through works 
composed in many different ages, and frequently recorded in 
scattered, incidental notices. The purely Indian traditions 
are supplemented by the notes of the Greek authors, Ktesias, 
Herodotus, the historians of Alexander, Megasthenes and 
others. 

The The Kashmir chronicle, composed in the twelfth century, 

^ron^e nearest approach to a work of regular 

history in extant Sanskrit literature, contains a large body 
of confused ancient traditions, which can be used only with 
much caution. It is also of high value as a trustworthy 
record of local events for the period contemporary with, or 
slightly preceding, the author’s lifetime. ^ 

The San- The great Sanskrit epics, the Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
skntepics. value as traditional pictures of social life in the 

heroic age, do not seem to contain matter illustrating the 
political relations of states during the historical period. 
Incidental Linguistic specialists have extracted from the works of 
notices, grammarians and other authors many incidental references 

^ Kalhana s Bdjatar angina a as creditable to the enterprise of 
Chronicle of the Kirgs of ICa^mw, the publishers as it is to the in- 
translated with an Introduction, dustry and learning of the trans- 
Commentajy, and Appendices, by lator, who has also produced a 
M. A. Stein (9 vols.. Constable, critical edition of the text. 

1900). This monumental work is 
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to ancient tradition, which collectively amount to a consider- 
able addition to historical knowledge. These passages j&rom 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature, so far as they have come 
to my notice, have been utilized in this work; but some 
may have escaped attention. 

The sacred books of the Jain sect, which are still very jam 
imperfectly known, also contain numerous historical state- ^^ks. 
ments and allusions of considerable value.^ 

The Jataka, or Birth, stories and other books of theJataka 
Buddhist canon, include many incidental references to the®^^^®^* 
political condition of India in the fifth and sixth centuries 
B.C., which although not exactly contemporary with the 
events alluded to, certainly transmit genuine historical tra- 
dition.^ 

The chronicles of Ceylon in the Pali language, of which Pali 
the Dtpavamsa^ dating probably from the fourth century a. d., of 
and the Mahavamsa^ about a century later in date, are the 
best known, offer several discrepant versions of early Indian 
traditions, chiefly concerning the Maurya dynasty. These 
Sinhalese stories, the value of which has been sometimes over- 
estimated, demand cautious criticism at least as much as do 
other records of popular and ecclesiastical tradition.® 

The most systematic record of Indian historical tradition The 
is that preserved in the dynastic lists of the Puranas. Five 

1 Some of the leading Jain texts ^ For a favourable view of the 
have been translated by Prof. Ceylon chronicles see Rhys Davids, 
Hermann Jacobi {8, B. vols. Buddhist India; and, on the other 
xxii, xlv). For full information on side, Foulkes, ‘ The Vicissitudes of 
^ publications relating to Jainism the Buddhist Literature of Ceylon’ 
see Dr. A. Gu^rinot’s line work, (/nd.J!w^.xvii,100); ‘Buddhf^hosa’ 

Essai d& Bihliogra'phie Jaina, Hper- (ibid, xix, 105) ; Taw Sein Ko, 
toire analytique et m&thodiqm des ‘Kalyani Inscriptions’ (ibid, xxii, 
tramux relaUfs au Jainisme (Paris, 14) ; V. A. Smith, Asoka, the Bndr 
Leroux, 1906 ; pp. 568). dhist Emperor of India, The MaM- 

A complete translation of the mmAa exists in more recensions 
Jatakas, initiated by the late Prof, than one ; but that ordinarily 
Cowell, and executed by Mr. W. H. quoted is the one translated by 
D. Rouse and other scholars, is in Tumour, whose version has been 
course of publication. Five out of revised by Wijesimha. The Bipa- 
six volumes have appeared (Cam- varh^a has been translated by Prof, 
bridge University Press). For a Oidenberg. See Geiger, 

^eory as to the date of the coUec- und Mahavam^a (Leipzig, Bohme ; 
tion see Rhys Davids, Buddhist 1905 ; Engl, transl. in Intd* Ant, 

India, pp. 189-208. 1906, p. 153). 
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Darius » 
Ktesias, 
Hero- 
dotus. 


out of the eighteen works of this class, namely, the Vayu, 
Matsya, Vishnu, Brahmanda, and Bhagavata contain such 
lists. The Brahmanda and Bhagavata Puranas being com- 
paratively late works, the lists in them are corrupt, imperfect, 
and of slight value. But those in the oldest documents, the 
Vayu, Matsya, and Vishnu, are full, and evidently based upon 
good authorities. The latest of these three works, the 
Vishnu, is the best known, having been completely translated 
into English ; ^ but in some cases its evidence is not so good 
as that of the Vayu and Matsya. It was composed, probably, 
in the fifth or sixth century and corresponds most 
closely with the theoretical definition that a Purana should 
deal with Hhe five topics of primary creation, secondary 
creation, genealogies of gods and patriarchs, reigns of various 
Manus, and the histories of the old dynasties of kings’.^ 
The Vayu seems to go back to the middle of the fourth 
century A.n., and the Matsya is probably intermediate in 
date between it and the Vishnu.^ 

Modern European writers have been inclined to disparage 
unduly the authority of the Puranic lists, but closer study 
finds in them much genuine and valuable historical tradition. 
For instance, the Vishnu Purana gives the outline of the 
history of the Maurya dynasty with a near approach to 
accuracy, and the RadclifFe manuscript of the Matsya 
is equally trustworthy for Andhra history. Proof of the 
surprising extent to which coins and inscriptions confirm the 
Matsya list of the Andhra kings has recently been published/ 
The earliest foreign notice of India is that in the in- 
scriptions of the Persian king, Darius, son of Hystaspes, at 
Persepolis, and Naksh-i-Rustam, the latter of which may be 
referred to the year 486 b.c.® Herodotus, who wrote late 

^ By H. H. Wilson, subsequently tdi.^^,im{B(mha^GauUmr{imQ\ 
edited and improved by F. Hail. vol. i, part 9). For approximate 
The lists will be found in Duff, actual dates see Appendix A at the 
Chronology of India (Constable, end of this chapter. 

^ V. A. Smith, ‘Andhra History 

^ Macdonell, History of Sanskrit and Coinage’ (Z, D. If. <?., 1909, 
Literature y p. 301. 1903), 

® The relative dates of the Pura- ^ Rawlinson, Herodotus, vol. ii, 
nas are stated by Bhandarkar in p. 403; iv, 907. ^ 

Early History of the Lekkan, 9nd 
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in the fifth centnrjj contributes valuable information con- 
cerning the relation between India and the Persian empire, 
which supplements the less detailed statements of the in- 
scriptions. The fragments of the works of Ktesias of Knidos, 
who was physician to Artaxerxes Memnon in 401 b.c., and 
amused himself by collecting travellers’ tales about ^ 

wonders of the East, are of very slight value.^ 

Europe was practically ignorant of India until the veil Officers of 
was lifted by Alexander’s operations and the reports of 
his officers. Some twenty years after his death the Greek enTojs. 
ambassadors sent by the kings of Syria and Egypt to the 
court of the Maurya emperors recorded careful observations 
on the country to which they were accredited, which have 
been partially preserved in the works of many Greek and 
Roman authors. The fragments of Megasthenes are especially 
valuable.^ 

Arrian, a Graeco-Roman official of the second century a.d., Arrian, 
wrote a capital description of India, as well as an admirable 
critical history of Alexander’s invasion. Both these works 
being based upon the reports of Ptolemy son of Lagos, and 
other officers of Alexander, and the writings of the Greek 
ambassadors, are entitled to a large extent to the credit of 
contemporary documents, so far as the Indian history of the 
fourth century B.c, is concerned. The works of Quintus 
Curtius and other authors, who essayed to tell the story of 
Alexander’s Indian campaign, are far inferior in value; but 
each has merits of its own.^ 

The Chinese * Father of history’, Ssii-ma-ch’ien, who Chinese 
completed his work about 100 b.c., is the first of a long 
series of Chinese historians, whose writings throw much 
light upon the early annals of India. The accurate 

* Translated by McCrindle in McCrindle in six useful books, 

Ind, Ant x, 296 ; the translation published between 1^2 and 1901, 
was also published separately at and dealing with (1) Ktesias, (2) 

Calcutta in 1882. Indika of Megasthenes and Arrian, 

* Edited by Sehwanbeck, Bonn, (3) Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 

1846 ; translated by McCrindle. (4) Ptolemy’s Geography, (5) 

s The Greek and Roman notices Alexander’s Invasion, and (6) 
of India have been collected, trans- Ancient India, as described by 
lated, and discussed by Mr. other classical writers. 
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chronology of the Chinese authors gives their statements 
peculiar value.^ 

The long series of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who con- 
tinued for several centuries to visit India, which they regarded 
as their Holy Land, begins with Fa-hien (Fa-hsien) ; who 
started on his travels in S99 a.d., and returned to China 
fifteen years later. The book in which he recorded his 
journeys has been preserved complete, and translated once 
into French, and four times into English. It includes a very 
interesting and valuable description of the government and 
social condition of the Gangetic provinces during the reign 
of Chandra-gupta II, Vikramaditya.^ Several other pilgrims 
left behind them works which contribute something to the 
elucidation of Indian history, and their testimony will be 
cited in due course. 

But the prince of pilgrims, the illustrious Hiuen Tsang, 
whose fame as Master of the Law still resounds through all 
Buddhist lands, deserves more particular notice. His travels, 
described in a work entitled Records of the Western Worlds 
which has been translated into French, English, and German, 
extended from 629 a.i), to 645, and covered an enormous 
area, including almost every part of India, except the extreme 
south. His book is a treasure-house of accurate information, 
indispensable to every student of Indian antiquity, and has 
done more than any archaeological discovery to render possible 
the remarkable resuscitation of lost Indian history which has 
recently been effected. Although the chief historical value 
of Hiuen Tsang‘’s work consists in its contemporary description 
of political, religious and social institutions, the pilgrim has 
increased the debt of gratitude due to his memory by record- 
ing a considerable mass of ancient tradition, which would 
have been lost but for his care to preserve it. The Life of 

^ M. Chavannes has published workeiMtled SymhronUrms Chinois, 
five volumes, out of nine, of a trans- by Le P. Mathias Tchang, S.J. 
lationofSsu-ma-ch’ien. The French (Chang-Hai, 1905), is very useful, 
sinologistshavebeenspecialiy active ^ In order to prevent confusion, 
in exploring the Chinese sources of the name of Chandragupta Maurya 
Indian history, and several of their is printed without the hyphen, and 
publications will be cited in later that of Chandra-gupta I and II of 
chapters. For the chronology the the Gupta dynasty with it. 
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Hiuen Tsang^ composed fay his friend Hwiii-li, contributes 
many details supplemental to the narrative in the 
The learned mathematician and astronomer, Alherunlj AIbemnL 
almost the only Muhammadan scholar who has ever taken the 
trouble to learn Sanskrit, essentially a language of idolatrous 
unbelievers, when regarded from a Muslim point of view, 
entered India in the train of Mahmud of Ghazni. His work, 
descriptive of the country, and entitled ^An Enquiry into 
India’ {Ta^luk4-Hind\ which was finished in 1030 a. n., is 
of high value as an account of Hindu manners, science, and 
literature ; but contributes comparatively little information 
which can be utilized for the purposes of political history.^ 

The visit of the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, to Southern Marco 
India in 1294-5 a. n. just comes within the limits of this 
volume.® 

The Muhammadan historians of India are valuable autho- Muham- 
rities for the history of the conquest by the armies of Islam ; 
and the early Muslim travellers throw much light upon the 
condition of the mediaeval Hindu kingdoms.^ 

The monumental class of archaeological evidence, considered Monu- 
by itself and apart from the inscriptions on the walls of^f^ence 
buildings, offers little direct contribution to the materials 
for political history, but is of high illustrative value, and 
greatly helps the student in realizing the power and magni- 
ficence of some of the ancient dynasties. 

Unquestionably the most copious and important source of Inscrip- 
early Indian history is the epigraphic ; and the accurate 
knowledge of many periods of the long-forgotten past which 
has now been attained is derived mainly from the patient 
study of inscriptions during the last seventy years. Inscrip- 

^ See Appendix B, The Chinese Bu-Rihan, surnamed AI-Beruni 
Pilgrims^ at the end of this chapter, (ibid.). 

* Edited and translated by ® M. Cordier has recently brought 
Sachau. Major Raverty points out out a new edition of Yule’s version, 
that the title of Alberunfs work is They are most conveniently 
Tahklh; not Tankh-i-Mind (/. A* consulted in Elliot’s History of 
8, 1872, part I, p. 186 note). India m told ly its own Historians; 

iiie author’s full designation was a valuable work, although not free 
Abu-Rih^, Muhammad, son of from errors, many of which have 
Ahmad; but he became familiarly been corrected by the late Major 
known as the Ustadf or Master, Raverty in various publications. 
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tions are of many kinds, Asoka^s edicts, or semons on 
stone, form a class by themselves ; no other sovereign having 
imitated his practice of engraving ethical exhortations on 
the rocks. Equally peculiar is the record on tables of stone 
of two Sanskrit plays at Ajmer, and of a third at Dhar. 
A fragmentary inscription at Chitor, on the great tower, is 
part of a treatise on architecture.^ But the great majority 
of inscriptions are commemorative, dedicatory, or donative. 
The former two classes comprise a vast variety of records, 
extending from the mere signature of a pilgrim'^s name to an 
elaborate paneg 3 n*ical poem in the most artificial style of 
Sanskrit verse ; and for the most part are incised on stone. 
The donative inscriptions — or grants — on the other hand, are 
mostly engraved on plates of copper, the favourite material 
used for permanent record of conveyances. 

Southern The south of India is peculiarly rich in inscriptions of 
almost all kinds, both on stone and copper, some of which 
attain extraordinary length. The known southern inscrip- 
tions number several thousands, and many must remain for 
future discovery. But these records, notwithstanding their 
abundance, are inferior in interest to the rarer northern 
documents, by reason of their comparatively recent date. 
No southern inscription earlier than the Christian era is 
known, except the Mysore edition of Asoka’s Minor Rock 
Edicts and the brief dedications of the Bhattiprolu caskets,^ 
The records prior to the seventh century A.n. are very few. 
Oldest The oldest northern document was supposed at one time 
Ss!^' dedication of the relics of Buddha at Piprawa, which 

was believed to date from about 450 B.C., but more recent 
criticism has discredited this theory.® In fact, no extant 
inscription, either in the north or south, can be referred with 
confidence to a date earlier than that of Asoka, the middle 
of the third centimy B.e. The number of documents prior to 
the Christian era is much more considerable in the north 

^ Kielhorn, Bmchtuche indischer 1903-4, pp. 40, 58. 

Schm^iele in InschriftenzuAjmere ^ Ind, ii, 323. 

(Berlin, 1901) : Hultesch, ® Barth., /, des Savants ^ Oct., 
S, of India, Annual Report^ 1903-4, 1906; Ind. 1907, pp. 117-24. 

p, 240: Frc^r. Rep. Archaeol. 
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than in the south. Very few records of the third century a. d. 
have survived, but, if my scheme of the Kushan chronology 
is correct, those of the second century A.n. may be described 
as numerous. 

Although much excellent work has been done, infinitely Work re- 
more remains to be done before the study of Indian inscrip- 
tions is exhausted ; and the small body of unselfish workers at 
the subject is in urgent need of recruits, content to find their 
reward in the interest of the work itself, the pleasure of dis- 
covery, and the satisfactionof adding to the world'^s knowledge.^ 

The numismatic evidence is more accessible as a whole Numis- 
than the epigraphic. Many classes of Indian coins have been 
discussed in special treatises, and compelled to yield their 
contributions to history ; while a general survey completed by 
Prof. Rapson enables the student to judge how far the muse 
of history has been helped by her numismatic handmaid. 

From the time of Alexander’s invasion coins afford invalu- 
able aid to the researches of the historian in every period ; and 
for the Bactrian, Indo-Greek, and Indo-Parthian dynasties 
they constitute almost the sole evidence.^ 

The fourth class of materials for, or sources of, early Contem- 
Indian history, namely, contemporary, or nearly contemporary, literature 
native literature of an historical kind, is of limited extent, 

^ See Dr. Fleet’s article in Ind, (Strassburg, 1898); Cunningham, 

1901, p. 1. It is impossible Coins of Ancient India (1891); 
to ^ve a complete list of the publi- Coins of Mediaeval Indm (189i) ; 
cations in which Indian inscriptions Von Sailet, Die JSfachfolger Alman- 
appear. The properly edited re- ders des Orossen in Buktrien und 
cords will be found mostly in the Indim (Berlin, 1879) ; P. Gardner, 

Indian Antiquary, Epigraphia Iitin The Coins of the Creek and S^tkic 
dtca, South Indian Inscriptions^ and Kings of Bactria and India in the 
Dr. Fleet’s ; but British Museum (1886’); V. A. 

documents, more or less satisfac- Smith, three treatises on ‘The 
torily edit^, will be met with in Gupta Coinage’ {J.A,S.B., vol. 
almost all the voluminous publicar Kii, part 1, 1884; ibid., vol. Ixiii, 
tions on Indian archaeology. Mr, part 1, 1894; J,Ii.A,S.^ Jan., 

Lewis Rice has published notices of 1899) ; ‘ Andhra History and 

thousands of southern documents Coinage’ (ZM.M.G,^ 1909, 1903); 
in Epigraphia Garmtica and other Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
works. Prof. Kieihorn’s Lto, with Mmmm^ vol. i (1906); Elliot, Coins 
Supplements m Ep, Ind,i OBd of Southern India (1885). Minor 

viii, are invaluable. publications are too numerous to 

® Some of the principal modern imecify. The early essays by 
works on ancient Indian numis- James Prinsep and other eminent 
mattes are -Rapson, Indian Goins scholars are now mostly obsolete. 
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comprising, in addition to the Kashmir chronicle {ante^ p. 8), 
and local annals of Nepal and Assam, a few works in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, and certain poems in Tamil. None of these 
works is pure history ; they are all of a romantic character, 
and present the facts with much embellishment. 

The best known composition of this class is that entitled 
‘The Deeds of Harsha’ written by Bana, 

about 620 a. in praise of his master and patron. King 
Harsha of Thanesar and Eanauj, which is of high value, 
both as a depository of ancient tradition, and a record of 
contemporary history, in spite of obvious faults, A similar 
work called ‘The Deeds of Vikramanka ", by Bilhana, a poet 
of the twelfth century, is devoted to the eulogy of a powerful 
king who ruled a large territory in the south and west 
between 1076 and 1126 A poem entitled Ramachaiitam^ 
dealing with the Pala kings of Bengal, has been discovered 
recently ; and several compositions, mostly by Jain authors, 
besides that of Bilhana, treat of the history of the Chalukya 
dynasties of the west.^ The earliest of the Tamil poems 
alluded to is believed to date from the first or second 
century a.d. These compositions, which include epics and 
panegyrics on famous kings of the south, appear to contain 
a good deal of historical matter.^ 

ChroBo- The obstacles which have hitherto prevented the constriic- 
aSities ^ continuous narrative of Early Indian History are 

due, not so much to the deficiency of material, as to the lack 
of definite chronology referred to by Elphinstone and Cowell. 

The rough material is not so scanty as has been supposed. 

The data for the reconstruction of the early history of all 
nations are very meagre, largely consisting of bare lists of 
names supplemented by vague and often contradictory tra- 
ditions which pass insensibly into popular mythology. The 

^ Traaslated by Cowell and G, H. Ojha, Early History of the 
Thomas (Or. Transl. Fmtd, Ho/awte, part I, p. 2 ; AimeV, 1907; 

published by R, As. Society, 1897). in Hindi. I 

* Fully analysed by Biihler (Ind, ^ Analysed by Mr, V. Kanaka- i 

Ant., voL V (1876), pp. 317, 324 ; sabhai Pillai xviii, 259 ; 

and criticized by Fleet (ibid, vol. xix, 329 ; xxii, 141). See The Tamils 
XXX (1901), p. 12). Eighteen Hundred Years Ago by 

Proc. A. S, B.y 1901, p, 28; same author; Madras, 1904. 
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historiaB of ancient India is fairly well provided with a supply 
of such lists, traditions, and mythology; which, of course, 
require to be treated on the strict critical principles applied 
by modern students to the early histories of both western 
and eastern nations. The application of those principles is 
not more difficult in the case of India than it is in Babylonia, 

Egypt, Greece, or Rome. The real difficulty is the determin- 
ation of fixed chronological points, A body of history must 
be supported upon a skeleton of chronology, and without 
chronology history is impossible. 

The Indian nations, in so far as they roaintaiiied a record Numerous 
of political events, kept it by methods of their own, which 
are difficult to understand, and until recently were not at all 
understood. The eras used to date events not only differ 
from those used by other nations, but are very numerous 
and obscure in their origin and application. Cunningham's 
Booh of Indian Eras enumerates more than a score of systems i 

which have been employed at different times and places in | 

India for the computation of dates ; and his list might be | 

considerably extended. The successful efforts of several 
generations of scholars to recover the forgotten history of 
ancient India have been largely devoted to a study of the j 

local modes of chronological computation, and have resulted J 

in the attainment of accurate knowledge concerning most of the 
eras used in inscriptions and other documents. Armed with 
these results, it is now possible for a writer on Indian history to 
compile a narrative arranged in orderly chronological sequence, 
which could not have been thought of forty years ago. 

At that time the only approximately certain date in the Greek 
early history of India was that of the accession of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, as determined by his identification with 
Sandrakottos, the contemporary of Seleukos Nikator, ac- 
cording to Greek authors. The synchronism of Chandra- 
gupta’s grandson, Asoka, with Antiochos Theos, grandson 
of Seleukos, and four other Hellenistic princes, having been 
established subsequently ; the chronology of the Maurya 
dynasty was placed upon a firm basis, and is no longer open 
to doubt in its main outlines. 
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With the exception of these two synchronisms, and certain 
dates in the seventh century a. n., determined by the testi- 
mony of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, the whole scheme 
of Indian chronology remained indeterminate and exposed to 
the caprice of every rash guesser. 

A great step in advance was gained by Dr. Fleet’s de- 
termination of the Gupta era, which had been the subject 
of much wild conjecture. His demonstration that the year 
1 of that era is 319-20 a.d. fixed the chronological 
position of a most important dynasty, and reduced chaos 
to order. Fa-hien’s account of the civil administration of 
the Gangetic provinces at the beginning of the fourth 
century thus became an important historical document illus- 
trating the reign of Chandra-gupta II, Vikramaditya, one 
of the greatest of Indian kings. Most of the difficulties 
which continued to embarrass the chronology of the Gupta 
period, even after the announcement of Dr. Fleet’s discovery 
in 1887, have been removed by M. Sylvain Levi’s publication 
of the synchronism of Samudragupta with King Meghavarna 
of Ceylon (304 to 332 A.D.). 

A connected history of the Andhra dynasty has been 
rendered possible by the establishment of synchronisms be- 
tween the Andhra kings and the Western satraps. 

In short, the labours of many scholars have succeeded in 
tracing in firm lines the outline of the history of Northern 
India from the beginning of the historical period to the 
Muhammadan conquest, with one important exception, that 
of the Kushan or Indo-Scythian period, the date of which 
is stiE open to discussion. The system of Kushan chrono- 
logy adopted in this volume has much to recommend it, and 
is sufficiently supported to serve as a good working hypo- 
thesis. If it should ultimately commend itself to general 
acceptance, the whole scheme of North Indian chronology 
may be considered as settled, although many details will 
remain to be filled in. 

Much progress has been made in the determination of 
the chronology of the Southern dynasties, and the dates of 
the Pallavas, a dynasty, the very existence of which was 
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unknown to European students until IS^O, have been worked 
out with special success. 

The foregoing review will, I trust, satisfy my readers' that Feasibility 
the attempt to write *a connected relation of the national 
transactions’ of India prior to the Muhammadan conquest relation 
is now justified by an adequate supply of material facts and 
sufficient determination of essential chronological data. 

APPENDIX A 

The Age of the Pumms 

H. H, Wilson, misunderstanding certain passages in the Wilson’s 
Pura^as as referring to the Muhammadans, enunciated the erroneous 
opinion that the Vishnu Ptirana was composed in or about 
1045 A.D. This error was excusable in Wilson’s time ; but un- 
fortunately it continues to be repeated frequently, although 
refuted by patent facts many years ago. For instance, it has 
gained fresh currency by its reappearance in the late Sir William 
Hunters popular book, A Brief History of the Indian People 
(22nd edition, 1 897^ p- 1 OS), which requires revision in the pages 
dealing with ancient history. The persistent repetition of 
Wilson’s mistake renders it desirable to bring together a few 
easily intelligible and decisive proofs that the Puranas are very 
much older than he supposed. 

Alberuni, who wrote his scientific account of India in 1030 
A.D., gives a list of the eighteen Puranas ^composed by the of 
so-called Rishis and had actually seen three of them. He also Alberlinl# 
gives a variant list of the eighteen works, as named in the 
Vishnu Purana^. It is, therefore, certain that in 1030 a.i>. the 
Puranas were, as now, eighteen in number, and were regarded 
as coming down from immemorial antiquity, when the mythical 
Rishis lived. 

Bana, the author of the Harska-^Charita, or panegyric on King gana. 
Harslia, who wrote about 620 a. d., carries the proof of the antiquity 
of the Puranas four centuries further back. When he went home 
to his village on the Son river, in the country now known as 
the Shahabad District, he listened to Sudnshti, who read ^ with 
a chant ’ the Vayu Purana (pavanaprokta),^ Dr. Fiihrer believed 
that he could prove the use by Bana of the Agni^ Bhagavata^ and 
Marhandeya Puranas ^ as well as the V ayu 

^ Sachau’s translation, pp. 130, ® Cowell and Thomas, trans., 

131, 264. p. 72. 

^ Tram, Vlfh Or, Oonyrm^ voL iii, p. ^5. 
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Independent proof of the existence of the Skanda Purana at 
the same period is afforded by a Bengal manuscript of that work, 
^ written in Gupta hand, to which as early a date as the middle 
of the seventh century can be assigned on palaeographical 
grounds.*^ 

The Puranas in. some form were well known to the author 
of the ^ Quekions of Milinda ’ (Milmdapanha) as ancient sacred 
writings grouped with the Vedas and epic poems. Book I of 
that work, in which the first reference occurs, is undoubtedly 
part of the original composition, and was almost certainly 
composed earlier than 300 a. d.^ 

Many other early quotations from, or references to, the 
Puranas have been collected by Biihler, who points out that ^ the 
account of the future kings in the Vayupurana:, Fisknupurma, 
Matsyapurdnay and Brahmandapurdna seems to stop with the 
imperial Guptas and their contemporaries *.^ 

This last observation indicates that the date of the redaction 
of the four works named cannot be very far removed from 
500 A.D., the imperial Gupta dynasty having ended about 
480 A. D. Biihler speaks of ^ future kings because all the 
historical statements of the Puranas are given in the form of 
prophecy, in order to maintain the appearance of great antiquity 
in the books, which in their oldest forms were undoubtedly very 
ancient. 

The Vdyu Purana in its present shape seems to be referred 
to the fourth century a. d. by the well-known passage describing 
the extent of the Gupta dominions, which is applicable only 
to the reign of Chandra-gupta I in 320-6 a.d.^ 

The principal Puranas seem to have been edited in their 
present form during the Gupta period, when a great extension 
and revival of Sanskrit Brahmanical literature took place.® This 
phenomenon will be discussed in Qiapter XII post 

APPENDIX B 

The Chinese Pilgnms 

The transliteration of Chinese names presents such difficulties, 
owing to many reasons, that much variation exists in practice. 
The name of the first pilgrim is variously spelled as Fji-Hien 
(Legge) ; Fa-hian (Laidlay, Beal) ; and Fa-Hsien (Giles). In 

5 /. M, A. S,, 1903, p. 193. HaU, vol. iv, p. 918 ; D. M. G., 

^ 8. B. E,, vol. XXXV, pp. 6, 947. 1909, p, 654, note. 

^ Ind, vol. xxv (1896), ® Bnaudarkar, Early History of 

P* the Behhan. 

* Pwrana, ed, Wilson and 
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this Toiume Legge's spelling has been adopted, omitting the 
long vowel mark, which is not used by the other scholars named. 

Fa-hien’s work, entitled Fo-hio-ld (or ^ Record . of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms'), covers the period from 399 to 414 A. 

The early French version by Messrs. Remu sat, Klaproth, and' French 
Landresse (1836) was translated into English by J. W. Laidlay, 
and published anonymously at Calcutta in 1848, with additional 
notes and illustrations, which still deserve to be consulted. 

Mr. Beal issued an independent version in a small volume, Beal’s 
entitled Buddhist Pilgmnsy published in 1869, which was dis- 
figured by many errors. His amended and much improved 
rendering appeared in the first volume of Buddhist Records of the 
Western World (Triibner’s Oriental Series, Boston, 1885); but 
the notes to the earlier version were not reprinted in full. 

The translation by Mr. Giles, which appeared at London and Giles’s 
Shanghai in 1877, is intermediate in date between Mr. BeaFs 
two versions ; and the notes, which are largely devoted to incisive 
criticisms on the early work of Mr. Beal, contain little to help 
the reader who desires to study the pilgrim’s observations from 
an Indian point of view. But Mr. Giles’s little volume is of 
value as an independent rendering of the difficult Chinese text 
by a highly qualified linguist. Certain errors in his work were 
corrected by Watters in his articles ^ Fa~hsien and his English 
Translators ’, in the China Reviem^ vol. viii. 

The latest translation, that of Dr. Legge (Oxford, Clarendon Legge’s 
Press, 1886), is on the whole the most serviceable ; the author 
having had the advantage of using his predecessors’ labours. 

But the notes leave much to be desired. The final translation 
of Fa-Men’s Travels, equipped with an up-to-date commentary 
adequately fulfilling the requirements of both Chinese and 
Indian scholarship, has not yet appeared; and the production of 
such a work by a single writer is almost impossible. 

The proper spelling of Hiuen Tsang’s name has been the Name of 
subject of considerable discussion ; and the variation in practice Kbien 
has been, and still is, very great.^ 

The question may be considered as settled, so far as such 
matters can be settled, by the ruling of Professor Chavannes 
that ^deux orthographes sont admissibles ; oubien I’orthographe 
scientifique Hiuen-Tsangy on bien I’orthographe conforme a la 
prononciation pekinoise Hiuendckoang [= -ckwang in English] 


^ M. Chavannes {Bong Ymi, p. 
53) agrees with Legge and Watters 
that Fa~hien began his travels in 
399 A.D. 

2 Hiouen Thsang (Juiien and 
Wade), Huan Chwang (Mayers), 
Yu^n Chwkng (Wylie), Hiuen 


Tsiang (Beal), Hsiian Chwang 
(Legge), Hhiien JKwan (Nanjio), 
Yiian Chwang (Rhys Davids). This 
Iist(/. E. J. >8,, 1893, p. 387) might 
be extended. ^See Watters, i, 6. 

® Eeligimx Eminents, Addenda, 
p. m. 
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It must, of course, be I'emembered that to a French reader the 
initial H is in practice silent. Professor de Lacouperie also held 
that Hiuen Tsang was the best mode of spelling the name, and 
I have therefore adopted it. Mr. BeaPs spelling, Hiuen Tsiang, 
which his books have made more or less familiar to English 
readers, is very nearly the same. 

Julien’s M. Stanislas Julien s great work, which included a French 
and BeaFs version of both the Life and Travels of Hiuen Tsang (3 vols., 
versions, 1853-8), has never been superseded; but is now very 

scarce and difficult to obtain. Mr. BeaFs English version of the 
Travels appeared in 1885 in the volumes already cited ; and was 
followed in 1888 by a translation of the Life, The notes were 
supplied to a large extent by Dr. Burgess. The student of Indian 
history finds himself compelled sometimes to consult both the 
French and English versions. The commentary in both is now 
out of date; but the deficiencies have been supplied in consider- 
able measure by a work compiled by the late Mr. Watters, entitled 
On Yuan Ckfvmg's Travels' in India (R. As. Soc., 1904-5, % vols.). 
An adequate annotated translation of the Life and Travels of 
Hiuen Tsang would require the co-operation of a syndicate of 
scholars. The first draft of his book, the Ta Tdng^Hsi-^u-ckiy 
^ Records of Western Lands of the Great Tang Period,* was pre- 
sented to the Emperor in 646, but the book, as we have it now, 
was not completed until 648. It was apparently copied and 
circulated in MS. in its early form during the authors life, and 
for some time after. There are several editions, which present 
considerable variations in both the text and the supplementary 
notes and explanations. The ^ Han-shan * recension, which seems 
to be the only one hitherto known to Western scholars, is sub- 
stantially a modem Soochow reprint of an edition of the Ming 
period. Three other editions were consulted by Mr. Watters, 
who has noted the more important variant readings (On Yuan 
CImangy ch. 1), The pilgrim’s route can be traced by the help 
of the Itinerary and maps added by the author to the second 
volume of Mr. Watters’s book. 

Song-yun The small work descriptive of the mission of Song-yun and 
|“d Hwei-SSng, early in the sixth century, has been translated by 
U-kong. Beal in the first volume of Records, A revised critical 

translation in French, fully annotated, has been published recently 
by M. Chavannes L 

^ de 8om Yun dam ing Che-mong (Tche-mong), who 

I Udydmi et le Gandhara (518-2^, quitted China in 404 a . d ., only five 
p, C,),in BulL de FMcole years later than Fa-hien (p. 53); 

trirm-Ortent (Hanoi, 1903), This and Fa-yong, who started in 420 
excellent work contains notices of a . d , 
many other early pilgrims, includ- 
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The itinerary of U~k’ong (Ou-k’ong)^ who travelled in the 
eighth century a. d., has been translated by Messrs. Sylvain L4?i 
and Chavannes.^ 

The latter scholar has published (FariS;, ISS^) an admirably Sixty 
edited version of a work by I-tsing (Yi~tsing), entitled Les phgdms 
Religieux £minents qui allerent chercker la hi dam les pu^s dhccidenty 
which gives an account of no less than sixty Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims who visited India in the latter half of the seventh 
century a. d. 

I-tsing^ who died in 713 A.n,^ at the age of seventy-nine^ was I-tsing. 
himself a pilgrim of no small distinction. His interesting work^ 

A Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in India and the 
Malay Archipelago (671-95 a.d.), has been skilfully translated 
by Dr. J. Takakusu (Oxford^ Clarendon Press^ 1896)« This book^ 
while invaluable for the history of Buddhism and Sanskrit litera- 
ture^ contributes little to the materials for jx)litical history. 


^ Journal Anatique^ 1895 . 



CHAPTER II 

THE DYNASTIES BEFORE ALEXANDER 
600 B.c. TO 326 B.c. 

History The political history of India begins for an orthodox 
Hindu more than three thousand years before the Christian 
logy. era with the famous war waged on the banks of the Jumna, 
between the sons of Kuru and the sons of Panda, as related 
in the vast epic known as the Mahabharata.^ But the 
modem critic fails to find sober history in bardic tales, and 
is constrained to travel down the stream of time much farther 
before he comes to an anchorage of solid fact. In order to 
be available for the purpose of history, events must be 
susceptible of arrangement in definite chronological order, 
and capable of being dated approximately, if not exactly. 
Facts to which dates cannot be assigned, although they may 
be invaluable for the purposes of ethnology, philology, and 
other sciences, are of no use to the historian. Modern 
research has brought to light innumerable facts of the 
highest scientific value concerning prehistoric India, but the 
impossibility of assigning dates to the phenomena discovered 
excludes them from the domain of the historian, whose vision 
cannot pass the line which separates the dated from the 
undated. 

Beginning That line, in the case of India, may be drawn, at the 
earliest, through the middle of the seventh century b.c, ; 
a period of progress, marked by the development of maritime 
commerce, and probably by the diffusion of a knowledge of 
the art of writing. Up to about that time the inhabitants 
of India, even the most intellectual races, seem to have been 

^ The epoch of the Kaliyuga, certain astronomers date the war 
3102 B. c., is usually identified with more than six centuries later (Cun- 
the era of Yudhisthira, and the mngheim, Indian Bras, pp. 6-1$). 
date of the Mahabharata war. But 
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geBerally ignorant of the art of writings and to have been 
obliged to trust to highly trained memory for the trans- 
mission of knowledge.^ 

In those days vast territories were still covered by forest Sixteen 
the home of countless wild beasts and scanty tribes of 
savage men; but regions of great extent in Northern India 
had been occupied for untold centuries by more or less 
civilized communities of the higher races who, from time to 
time, during the unrecorded past, had pierced the mountain 
barriers of the north-western frontier. Practically nothing 
is ascertained concerning the immigration of the possibly 
equally advanced Dra vidian races who entered India, we 
know not how or whence, spread over the plateau of the 
Deccan, and penetrated to the extremity of the Peninsula* 

Our slender stock of knowledge is limited to the fortunes of the 
vigorous races, speaking an Aryan tongue, who poured down 
from the mountains of the Hindu Kush and Pamirs, filling 
the plains of the Panjab and the upper basin of the Ganges 
with a sturdy and quick-witted population, unquestionably 
superior to the aboriginal races. The settled country between 
the Himalaya mountains and the Narbada river was divided 
into a multitude of independent states, some monarchies, and 
some tribal republics, owning no allegiance to any paramount 
power, secluded from the outer world, and free to fight among 
themselves. The most ancient literary traditions, compiled 
probably in the fourth or fifth century b.c., but looking back 
to an older time, enumerate sixteen of such states or powers, 
extending from Gandhara, on the extreme north-west of the 

^ J. Kennedy, ‘ The Early Com- writing may have been introduced 
merce of India with Babylon ; 700- by merchants on the south-western 
300 B.C.’ (/. R.A.S,, 1898, pp. ^41- coast as early as the eighth century 
88); Btihler, ‘Indische Palaeo- b.c. The knowledge of the art 
graphic’ {Grundriss Indo-Ar, PUL seems to have gradually spread to 
Strassburg, 1898 ; transl. the north, where probably it be- 
as Appen^x to iTtd. Awt,^ vol. came widely known during the 
xxxiii (1904)); ‘On the Origin of seventh century. But, of course, 
the Brahma and KharosttiT Alpha- no data exist for accurate chrono- 
bets (two papers, in 8iizb, Akad, logy. So much is clear that writing 
Wiss, Wim, 1895 ; Hoernle, * An must have been known long before 
Epigraphical Note on Palm-leaf, the appearance of the earliest extant 
Paper, and Birchbark’ (J. <8. J5., inscriptions in the third century 

vol. Ixix, part 1, 1900). The art of b.c. 
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Paiijab, tlie modern districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi^ to 
Avanti or Malwa, with its capital Ujjain, which still retains 
its ancient name unchanged.^ 

The works of ancient Indian writers from which our his- 
torical data are extracted do not ordinarily profess to be 
histories, and are mostly religious treatises of various kinds. 
In such compositions the religious element necessarily takes 
the foremost place, and the secular affairs of the world occupy 
a very subordinate position. The particulars of political 
history incidentally recorded refer in consequence chiefly to 
the countries most prominent in the development of Indian 
religion. 

The systems which we call Jainism and Buddhism had 
their roots in the forgotten philosophies of the prehistoric 
past ; but, as we know them, were founded respectively by 
Vardhamana Mahavira and Gautama Buddha. Both these 
philosophers, who were for many years contemporary, were 
bom, lived, and died in or near the kingdom of Magadha, 
the modern Bihar. Mahavira, the son of a nobleman of 
Vaisali, the famous city north of the Ganges, was nearly 
related to the royal family of Magadha, and died at Pawa, 
in the modern district of Patna, within the territory of that 
kingdom.^ 

Gautama Buddha, although born farther north, in the 
Sakya territory at the foot of the Nepal hills, ^ underwent 


^ The list will be found in full in tract entitled The Indian Sect of 
RhysDavids’sjBti^Atif# eS. the Jainas^ hj Biihler, translated 

The first two chapters of that work and edited by Burgess (London, 
furnish full references to the Pali Luzac & Co.), may also be con- 
texts which give information about suited ; it gives many references, 
the dans and states in the fifth and Dr. Gu^rinot’s Essai de Bihlio- 
sixth centuries. Professor Rhys ymjit/iM/m‘%a(Paris, 1906) is a com- 
Bavids is indined to attribute plete guide to all works dealing 
higher antiquity to the Pali Bud- with Jainism up to the date of pub- 
dfaist scriptures than some other lication. , 

scholars can admit. ® The Sakya territory, to the 

^ The best summary in English north of the modern Basti and 
of the early history of Jainism is Gorakhpur Districts, probably was 
that given by Dr. Hoemle in pp. a dependency of Kosala. ‘The 
3-17 of his presidential address to Blessed One also is of Kosala’ 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, (Eockhill, Life of the Buddha, 
delivered on Februaiy 2, 1898 (Pro<j. p. 114). 

A, 8, P, 1898, pp. 39-53). Tht 
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Ms most memorable spiritual experiences at Bodh Gay i. in 
Magadha, and spent many years of Ms ministry witMn the 
limits of that state. The Buddhist and Jain books, there- 
fore, tell us much about the Vrijjian confederacy, of which 
Vaisali was the capital,^ and about Magadha, with its 
subordinate kingdom of Anga. 

The neighbouring realm of Kosala, the modern kingdom Kosala 
of Oudh, was closely connected with Magadha by many ties ; 
and its capital SravastT (Savatthi), situated on the npper 
course of the Rapti at the foot of the hills, ^ was the reputed 
scene of many of Buddha'^s most striking discourses. 

In the sixth century b.c. Kosala appears to have occupied 
the rank afterwards attained by Magadha, and to have 
enjoyed precedence as the premier state of Upper India. It 
is therefore as often mentioned as the rival power. At the 
beginning of the historical period, the smaller kingdom of 
Kasi, or Benares, had lost its independence, and had been 
annexed by Kosala, with which its fortunes were indissolubly 
bound up. This little kingdom owes its fame in the ancient 
books not only to its connexion with its powerful neighbour, 
but also to its being one of the most sacred spots in Buddhist 
church history, the scene of Buddha's earliest public preaching, 
where he first ^ turned the wheel of the Law 

The reputation for special sanctity enjoyed by both Benares Kings of 
and Gaya in Magadha among orthodox Brahmanical Hindus 
adds little to the detailed information available, which is 
mainly derived from the writings of Jains and Buddhists, 
who were esteemed as heretics by the worshippers of the old 
gods. But the Brahmanical Purtoas, compiled centuries 

VBasar (N. lat. 35° 58^ 90", E. tions 8LtBasM\\ArchaeolS, Animal 
long. 85° 11 '30"), and the neigh- 1903-4, pp. 81-133. 

bouring village of Bakhira, in the ® The exact site of Sravasti, being 
District of Muzaffarpur, situated buried in the jungles of Nep^, is 
about twenty-seven miles a little not known, but its approximate 
west of north from Patna, repre- position to the north-east of Nepal- 
sent the ancient Vaisali (V. A. ganj or Banki, in about N. lat. 

Smith, ‘Vaisali,’ J.R.A.8., 1903, 38° O', and E. long. 81° 50', has 

f p, 367-88). I cannot agree with been determined (V. A. Smith, 
i-of. Rhys Davids (Buddhist InMa^ ‘ Kaulambi and Sravasti,’ J.BA . B . , 
p. 49) that its exact site is un- 1898, pp. 503-31, with map; 
known. See Dr. Bloch’s ‘Excava- ♦ Sravasti,’ ibid., 1900, pp. 1-34). 
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later in honour of the orthodox deities,^ happily include lists 
of the Buddhist and other kings of Magadha, which had 
become, before the time of their compilation, the recognized 
centre both religious and political of India ; and so it happens 
that the Jain, Buddhist, and Brahmanical books combined 
tell us much about the history of Magadha, Anga, Kosala, 
Kasi, and Vaisali, while they leave us in the dark concerning 
the fortunes of most other parts of India. 

In the Puranic lists the earliest dynasty which can claim 
historical reality is that known as the Saisunaga, from the 
name of its founder Sisunaga. 

He was, apparently, the king, or Raja, of a petty state, 
con'esponding roughly with the present Patna and Gaya 
Districts ; his capital being Rajagriha (Rajgir), among the 
hills near Gaya. Nothing is known about his history ; and 
the second, third, and fourth kings are likewise mere names. 

The first monarch about whom anything substantial is 
known is Bimbisara, or Srenika, the fifth of his line. He is 
credited with the building of New Rajagriha, the lower town 
at the base of the hill crowned by the ancient fort; and 
with the annexation of Anga, the small kingdom to the east, 
corresponding with the modern district of Bhagalpur, and 
probably including Monghyr (Mungir),^ The annexation 
of Anga was the first step taken by the kingdom of Magadha 
in its advance to greatness and the position of supremacy 
which it attained in the following century; and Bimbisara 
may be regarded as the real founder of the Magadhan im- 
perial power. He strengthened his position by matrimonial 
alliances with the more powerful of the neighbouring states, 
taking one consoii: from the royal family of Kosala, and 

^ The oldest of the Piiranas, the the mythical king, Jarasandha. 
Vayu, probably dates from the For the antiquities, see Cunning- 
fourth century a.d., in its present ham, E^orti, vols. i, hi, viii, and 
town. Caddy, Proc. A, 8. B., 1895, p. 160, 

» Ja£0hi, Introd„vohxm,8.B,E, These accounts are far from satis- 
Rajgir is situated in N.lat. 95° (T 45" factory, and Rajgir, like most of 

E. long. 85° 98^ about NE. from the really ancient sites in India, still 
Gaya, and SSE. from Patna. The awaits accurate survey and scientidc 
very ancient town on the hill is exploration, 
believed to have been founded by 
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another from the influential Lichclihavi clan at VaisalL^ 

The latter lady was the mother of Ajatasatru, also called 
Kunikaj or Kuniya, the son who was selected as heir-apparent 
and crown prince. If tradition may be believed, the reign 
of Bimbisara lasted for twenty-eight years ; and it is said 
thatj towards its close, he resigned the royal power into the 
hands of this favourite son, and retired into private life; ^ ^ ^ 
But the young prince was impatient, and could not bear to 
await the slow process of nature. Well-attested tradition 
brands him as a parricide, and accuses him of having done 
his father to death by the agonies of starvation. 

Orthodox Buddhist tradition affirms that this hideous Deva- 
crime was instigated by Devadatta, Buddha’^s cousin, who 
figures in the legends as a malignant plotter and wicked 
schismatic but ecclesiastical rancour may be suspected of 
the responsibility for this accusation. Devadatta certainly 
refused to accept the teaching of Gautama, and, preferring 
that of ^ the former Buddhas**, became the founder and head 
of a rival sect, which still survived in the seventh century A.n.^ 

Schism has always been esteemed by the orthodox a deadly 
sin, and in all ages the unsuccessful heretic has been branded 
as a villain by the winning sect. Such, probably, is the 


^ The Lichchhavis occupy a very 
prominent place in the Buddhist 
ecclesiastical legends. The Jains 
spell the name as LecJickhaU (Pva- 
krit, Lechchhat) (Jacobi, 
xxii, 366). For the Tibetan affini- 
ties of the Lichchhavis see hid, Ant,^ 
1903, p. 333. 

® Rhys Davids, Buddhist India^ 
p. 14 ; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha^ 
pp. 90, 94, from Tibetan sources. 

® These heretics were seen by 
Fa-hien at J^ravasti in or about 
405 A.D. ‘There are also cora- 
anies of the followers of Deva- 
atta still existing. They regu- 
larly make offerings to the three 
previous Buddhas, but not to 
J§akyamuni [sdl. Gautam^ Bud- 
dha’ (Traveis, ch. xxii, in Legge’s 
version. All the versions agree as 
to the fact). In the sevenm cen- 
tury Hiuen Tsang found three 


monasteries of Devadatta’s sect 
in Karnasuvarna, Bengal (Beal, 
Records,' it, 30i ; Life, p. 131). 
Detailed legends concerning Deva- 
datta will be found in Rockhili’s 
Life of the Buddha (see Index), and 
the disciplinary rules of his order 
on p. 87 of that work. The fact 
that Asoka twice repaired the stupa 
of Kanakamuni, one of ‘the pre- 
vious Buddhas’, proves that re- 
verence for those saints was not 
incompatible with devotion to the 
teaching of their successor, Gau- 
tama (NigHva Pillar inscription, in 
Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of 
India, p. 146), Very little is known 
about the teaching of ‘ the previous 
Buddhas Three of them seem to 
have been real persons, namely, 
Krakuchanda, Kanakamuni, and 
Kai^yapa. 
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origin of the numerous tales concerning the villanies of 
Devadatta, including the supposed incitement of his princely 
patron to commit the crime of parricide. 

Death of There seems to be no doubt that both Vardhamana Maha- 
Mahavira founder of the system known as Jainism, and 

Buddha. Gautama, the last Buddha, the founder of Buddhism as 
known to later ages, were preaching in Magadha during the 
reign of Bimbisara, although it is difficult to reconcile tradi- 
tional dates. 

The Jain saint, who was a near relative of Bimbisara’s 

queen, the mother of Ajatasatru, probably passed away very 

soon after the close of Bimbisara’s reign, and early in that 

of Ajatasatru ; while the death of Gautama Buddha occurred 

not much later. There is reason to believe that the latter 

event took place in or about the year 487 b.c.^ 

Interview Gautama Buddha was certainly an old man when Ajata- 

of Bud*a oj, Kunika, as the J ains call him, came to the throne about 

witn Aja- ' T -I 1 T V ♦ . . , , , . 

tasatru. 500 B.c. ; and he had at least one interview with that king. 

One of the earliest Buddhist documents narrates in detail 
the story of a visit paid to Buddha by Ajatasatru, who is 
alleged to have expressed remorse for his crime, and to have 
professed his faith in Buddha, who accepted his confession of 
sill. The concluding passage of the tale may be quoted as 
an illustration of an ancient Buddhist view of the relations 
between Church and State. 

* And when he had thus spoken, Ajatasatru the king said 
to the Blessed One : Most excellent, Lord, most excellent ! 
Just as if a man were to set up that which has been thrown 
down, or were to reveal that which is hidden away, or were 
to point out the right road to him who has gone astray, or 
were to bring a lamp into the darkness so that those who 
have eyes could see external forms— just even so, Lord, has 
the truth been made known to me, in many a figure, by the 
Blessed One. And now I betake myself, Lord, to the 
Blessed One as my refuge, to the Truth, and to the Order. 
May the Blessed One accept me as a disciple, as one who, 
from this day forth, as long as life endures, has taken his 

1 For the uncertain chronology, see Appendix C at the end of this diapter. 
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r6fug6 in tlisni. Sin li&s overcome mej liOrdj weak ^nd 

foolSh and wrong that I am, in that for the sake of sovranty, 

I put to death my father, that righteous man, that righteous 
king! May the Blessed One accept it of me, Lord, that 
I do so acknowledge it as a sin, to the end that in future 
I may restrain myself.” _ . 

‘“Verily, O king, it was sin that overcame you in acting 
thus. But inasmuch as you look upon it as sin, and confess 
it according to what is right, we accept your confession as to 

‘“For that, O king, is custom in the discipline of the 
noble ones, that whosoever looks upon his fault as a fault, 
and rightfully confesses it, shall attain to self-restraint in 

future.” , 1 • - j j. 

‘When he had thus spoken, Ajatasatru the king said to 
the Blessed One, “Now, Lord, we would fain go. We are 

busy, and there is much to do.” 

‘ “ Do, 0 king, whatever seemeth to thee fit. _ n . , 

‘ Then Ajatasatru the king, pleased and delighted with 
the words of the Blessed One, arose from his seat, and bow^ 
to the Blessed One, and keeping him on the right hand as he 
passed him, departed thence. ' ' . . \ , i • 

‘Now the Blessed One, not long after Ajatasatru the king 

had gone, addressed the brethren, and said This king, 
brethren, was deeply affected, he vras touched in heart. It, 
brethren, the king had not put his father to death, that 
righteous man, and righteeus king, then would the cle^ and 
spotless eye for the truth have arisen in him, even as he sat 

here.” , . 

‘Thus spake the Blessed One. The brethren were pleased 
and delighted at his words.’ ^ 

It is difficult to sympathize with the pleasure and delight Comment, 
of the brethren. The stem and fearless reprobation of a 
deed of exceptional atrocity which we should expect from 


^ Translated from the SdTnanna- 
phala Sutra, hy Prof. Rhys 
in Dialogues of the Buddha, 1899. 
I have used the ordinary spelling 
Aiatasatru instead of A^ata^attn, 
as in the Dialogues. Throughout 
this work the Sanskrit forms are 
ficeneraUy employed for the sake of 
uniformity. The Tibetan version 


of the Sutra is translated by Rock- 
hm {Life, p. 95, foil.). The visit 
is depicted in a bas-relief from the 
stupa of Barhut (Bharhut, Bharaut), 
executed probably about 900 b.c. 
(Cunningham, Stupa of Bharh^, 
pi. xvi; Rhys Davids, Buddkut 
India, p. U, %. ^). 
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a great moral teacher is wholly wanting in Buddha's words, 
and is poorly compensated for by the politeness of a courtier. 
Whatever be the reader’s judgement concerning the sincerity 
of the royal penitent, or the moral courage of his father 
confessor, it is clear from the unanimity of tradition that the 
crime on which the story is based really occurred, and that 
Ajatasatru slew his father to gain a throne. But when the 
Ceylonese chronicler asks us to believe that he was followed 
in due course by four other parricide kings, of whom the last 
was dethroned by his minister, with the approval of a justly 
indignant people, it is difficult to accept the statement as 
true, although the history of Parthia presents a nearly exact 
parallel in the succession of three parricide monarchs.^ 

War with The crime by which he gained the throne naturally in- 
Kosala volved Ajatasatru in war with the aged king of Eosala, 
whose sister, the queen of the murdered Bimbisara, is alleged 
to have died from grief. Fortune in the contest inclined, now 
to one side, and now to another ; and on one occasion, it is 
said, Ajatasatru was carried away as a prisoner in chains to 
his opponent’s capital. Ultimately peace was concluded, and 
a princess of Kosala was given in marriage to the king of 
Magadha. The facts of the struggle are obscure, being 
wrapped up in legendary matter from which it is impossible to 
disentangle them ; but the probability is that Ajatasatru won 
for Magadha a decided preponderance over its neighbour of 
Kosala. It is certain that the latter kingdom is not again 
mentioned as an independent power, and that in the fourth 
century b.c. it formed an integral part of the Magadhan 
empire. 

ambition of Ajatasatru, not satisfied with the humilia- 
^ * tion of Kosala, next induced him to undertake the conquest 
of the country to the north of the Ganges, now known as 
Tirhut, in which the Lichchhavi clan, famous in Buddhist 
legend, then occupied a prominent position. The invasion 
was successful ; the Lichchhavi capital, Vaisali, was occupied, 
and Ajatasatru became master of his maternal grandfather’s 

^ ifahavam^a, ch. iv. The Par- TV, and Fhraates V (Von Gut- 
thiaij togs were Orodes, Phraates schMd, Geschwhte Iram, p. 116), 
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territory.^ ■ It is ' probable , that the invader, carried his ■ 
victorious arms ' to their natural limit, the foot of the 
mountainsj and that from' this time the vrhole region between ; 
the Ganges and the Himalaya became subject, more or less 
directly, to the suzerainty of Magadha. 

The victor erected a fortress at the village of Patali on the Founda- 
bank of the Ganges to curb his Lichchhavi opponents. The 
foundations of a city nestling under the shelter of the fortress patra. 
were laid by his grandson Udaya. The city so founded was 
known variously as Eusumapura, Pushpapura, or Pataliputia, 
and rapidly developed in size and magnificence ; until, under 
the Maurya dynasty, it became the capital, not only of 
Magadha, but of India.^ 

Buddha, as has been mentioned above, died early in the Massacre 
reign of Ajatasatru. Shortly before his death, Kapilavastu, 
his ancestral home, w’-as captured by Virudhaka, king of <jin49o’ 
Kosala, who is alleged to have perpetrated a ferocious 
massacre of the Sakya clan to which Buddha belonged* The 
story is so thickly encrusted with miraculous legend that the 
details of the event cannot be ascertained, but the coating 
of miracle w^as probably deposited upon a basis of fact, and 
we may believe that the Sakyas suffered much at the hands 
of Virudhaka.® 

If the chronology adopted in this chapter be even approxi- Persian 
mately correct, Bimbisara and Ajatasatru must be regarded 


^ Accordii^ to the Jaiiis* the 
mother of Ajatasatru was Chellana, 
daughter of Chetaka, Raja of 
VaisaK (Jacobi, Introd* S, B, 
voi. xxii). According to the Tibetan 
Dulva, she was named Vasavi, and 
was the niece of Gopala (Rockhill, 
Life of the Buddha^ p. 63). 

“ The names Kusumapura and 
Pushpapura are synonymous, both 
meaning * Flower-town ^ ; patali 
means ‘ trampet-flower,’ Bignonia 
maveolem. The story of the fortress 
is told in the Buddhist * Book of 
the Great Decease’ {MaM pari- 
nihbdna Butta% of which tibe 
Tibetan version is summarized by 
Eockhill, op. dt, p. 1^7. The 


building of the city by Udaya is 
attested by the Vayu Furana. 
Asoka mane Pataliputra the per- 
manent capital (Hiuen Tsang, in 
Beal, Becords^ ii, 85), but it was 
already the royal residence in the 
time of his grandfather, Chandra- 
gupta, when Megasthenes visited it. 

* The story is in all the books 
about Buddhism. Rhys Davids 
{Buddhist India, p. 11) ^ves refer- 
ences to the Pali authorities. For 
the site and remains of Kapilavastu, 
see Mukherji and "V. A. Smith, 
Antiquities in the Tardi, Nepal 
(Calcutta, 1301, being voL xawi, 
part 1, of Archcml, Swrvep Mep,, 
imp. Series), 
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as the contemporaries of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
autocrat of the Persian Empire from 521 to 485 b*c. 
Darius, who was a very capable ruler, employed his olficers 

^ the exploration of a great part of Asia by means of 

various expeditions. 

cir. oOO One of these expeditions was dispatched at some date later 
than 516 b.c. to prove the feasibility of a passage by sea 
from the mouth of the Indus to Persia. The commander, 
Skylax of Karyanda in Karia, managed somehow to equip 
a squadron on the waters of the Panjab rivers in the 
Gandhara country, to make his way down to the ocean, and 
ultimately to reach the Red Sea. The particulars of his 
adventurous voyage have been lost, but we know that the 
information collected was of such value that, by utilizing it, 
Darius was enabled to annex the Indus valley, and to send 
his fleets into the Indian Ocean. The archers from India 
formed a valuable element in the army of Xerxes, and shared 
the defeat of Mardonius at Plataea. 

The Indian The conquered provinces were formed into a separate 

satrapy, satrapy, the twentieth, which was considered the richest and 
most populous province of the empire. It paid the enormous 
tribute of 360 Euboic talents of gold-dust, or 185 hundred- 
weights, worth fully a million sterling, and constituting 
about one-third of the total bullion revenue of the Asiatic 
provinces. Although the exact limits of the Indian satrapy 
cannot be determined, we know that it was distinct from 
Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Kandahar), and Gandaria (North- 
western Panjab). It must have comprised, therefore, the 
course of the Indus from Kalabagh to the sea, including the 
whole of Sind, and perhaps included a considerable portion of 
the Panjab east of the Indus, But when Alexander invaded 
the country, nearly two centuries later, the Indus was the 
boundary between the Persian empire and India, and both 
the Panjab and Sind were governed by numerous native 
princes.^ In ancient times the courses of the rivers were 

^ Voyage of Skylax (Eerod. 3S8 and 335 b,c., does not treat 
44). Hie Periplm attributed to of India (Miiller, Oeoqr, Graed 
Skylax, but really written between Minore$, vol i, pp. xliv, 15-96). 
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quite different, from what they now are, and vast tracts .in' 

Sind and ' the Panj ah, now desolate, were then rich and,' 
prosperous^,,,' This fact largely explains the surprising value 
of the tribute paid by the twentieth satrapy. 

When Ajatasatra’s blood-stained life ended (eir, 475 b.c.)j 475 b. c. 
he was succeeded, according to the Puraiias, by a son named 
Darsaka or Harshaka, who was in turn succeeded by his son 
Udaya.^ The Buddhist books omit the intermediate name, 
and represent Udaya as the son and immediate successor of 
Ajatasatru. It is difficult to decide which version is correct, 
but on the whole the authority of the Puranas seems to be 
preferable in this case. If Darsaka or Harshaka was a reality 
nothing is known about him. 

The reign of Udaya may be assumed to have begun about Udaya, 

&c., 

' ' , 4$0'b.c. 

The city of Kaspatyros in the of provinces in the Behistnn 
Paktyan land (naxrvTfci} 75 ), from scription of 516 b.c., but is included 
which Skylax began his voyage, is in tiie lists in the Persepolis and 
called Kaspapyros, a city of the Naksh4~Eustam inscriptions. The 
Gandharians, hy Hekataios. The last-named record, inscribed on the 
site cannot foe identified, and it is sepulchre of Darius, is the fullest 
impossible to say which form of (Ilawlinson, Herodotus^ vol ii, p. 
the name is correct. Gandhara 403, note ; iv, 177, 207). 
was the modern Peshawar District For the Indian contingent in 
and some adjacent territory. Kas- Xerxes’ army, clad in cotton gar- 
patyros, or Kaspapyros, has nothing ments, and armed with cane bows 
to do with Kashmir, as many and iron-tipped cami arrows, see 
writers have supposed (Stein, Herod, vii, 65; viii, 13; ix, 91. 
Bdjataraiiginl^ trans. ii. 353). The fact that the Indian troops 
Satrapies {Herod, iii. 88-106, esp. used iron in 480 b.c, is worth 
94). The Euboic talent weighed noting. 

57*6 lb. avoirdupois ; 360 talents — ‘ Kaverty, ‘ The Mihran of Sind 

20,736 lb., which, assuming silver and its Tributaries’ (/. A. S, B., 
to be worth five shillings (quarter 1892, part l,esp. pp. 301, 311, 340, 
of a sovereign) an ounce, or M per 361, 375, 377, 4^, 454, 489). 
lb., and the ratio of silver to gold ® The name Ud^a has variant 
to be as 13 to 1, would be worth forms, Udayana, Udayasva, &c,, 
£1,078,273. If the Euboic talent in the Puranas. The Buddhists 
be taken as equivalent to 78, not call him Udayi Bhadda (Uda 3 ri- 
70, minae, the figures given by bhadraka), and represent him as 
Herodotus will tally. 360 gold the son of AjataSatm, whose grand- 
talents ~ 4,680 talents of silver ; son he was, according to the 
the total bullion revenue for the Puranas {MaMvamsa^ ch. iv; 

Asiatic provinces (including a small JDulm, in Rockhill, Life of the 
part of Libya in Africa) was 14,560 Buddha,, p. 91 ; Rhys Davids, 
silver talents (Cunningham, Coins Dialogues, p, 68). The building of 
of Anmnt India, pp. 12, 14, 26, the city of Pa^putra by Uoaya 
30). is asserted by the Vayu Purana. 

India is not included in the list 

l>2 
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450 B.c. The tradition that he bnilt Pataliputra is all that 
is known about him. 

His successors, Nandivardhana and Mahinandin, according 
to the Puranic lists, are still more shadowy, mere mminu 
Mahanandin, the last of the dynasty, is said to 
have had by a Sudra, or low-caste, woman a son named 
Mahapadina Nanda, who usurped the throne, and so estab- 
lished the Nanda family or dynasty. This event may be 
dated in or about 371 B.c, 

At this point all our authorities become unintelligible and 
incredible. The Puranas treat the Nanda dynasty as con- 
sisting of two generations only, Mahapadma and his eight 
sons, of whom one was named Sumdya. These two genera- 
tions are supposed to have reigned for a century, which 
cannot possibly be true. The Jains, doing still greater 
violence to reason, extend the duration of the dynasty to 
155 years, while the Buddhist Mahavamsa, Dipavamsa, and 
Asokavadana deepen the confusion by hopelessly muddled 
and contradictory stories not worth repeating. Some power- 
ful motive must have existed for the distortion of the history 
of the so-called ^Nine Nandas ’ in all forms of the tradition, 
but it is not easy to make even a plausible guess at the 
nature of that motive. 

The Greek and Roman historians, who derived their 
information from either Megasthenes or the companions of 
Alexander, and thus rank as contemporary witnesses reported 
at second hand, throw a little light on the real history. 
When Alexander was stopped in his advance at the Hyphasis 
in 3^6 B.C., he was informed by a native chieftain named 
Bhagala or Bhagela, whose statements w-ere confirmed by 
Poros, that the king of the Gangaridae and Prasii nations 
on the banks of the Ganges was named, as nearly as the 
Greeks could catch the unfamiliar sounds, Xandrames or 
Agrammes, This monarch was said to command a force of 
£0,000 horse, £00,000 foot, £,000 chariots, and 3,000 or 
4,000 elephants. Inasmuch as the capital of the Prasii 
nation was undoubtedly Pataliputra, the reports made to 
Alexander can have referred only to the king of Magadha, 
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who must; have been one of the Nandas mentioned in native 
tradition.^ The reigning king was alleged to be extremely 
unpopnlar, owing to his wickedness and base origin. He 
waSj it is said, the son of a barber, who, having become the 
paramour of the queen of the last legitimate sovereign, con- 
trived the king'^s death, and, under pretence of acting as 
guardian to his sons, got them into his power, and extermi- 
nated the royal family. After their extermination he begat 
the son who was reigning at the time of Alexander’s cam- 
paign, and who, ‘more worthy of his father'^s condition than 
his own, was odious and contemptible to his subjects.’^ 

This story confiims the statements of the Puranas that the Indian 
Nanda dynasty was of ambiguous origin and comprised only 
two generations. The Vishnu Ptirtoa brands the first Nanda, 
Mahapadma, as an avaricious person, whose reign marked 
the end of the Kshatriya, or high bom, princes, and the 
beginning of the rule of those of low degree, ranking as 
Sudras, The Mahavamsa, when it dubs the last Nanda by 
the name of Dhana or ‘Riches seems to hint at the imputa- 
tion of avariciousness made against the first Nanda by the 
Puranic writer ; and the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang also 
refers to the Nanda Baja as the reputed possessor of great 
wealth,® 

By putting all the hints together we may conclude with Summary, 
tolerable certainty that the Nanda family really was of base 
origin, that it acquired power by the assassination of the 
legitimate king, and retained possession of the throne for 
two generations only. The great military power of the 
usurpers, as attested by Greek testimony, was the result of 

^ GurtkiSi bk. ix, eh. 2 ; Diodorus, xvii,' ch, 93), All the Hindu and 
bk. xvii, ch. 9^ The interpretation Greek versions of the story are 
of the name Phegelas in the text collected in H. H. Wilson’s Preface 
of Curtins as Bhagala is due to \o Mudr&’JRdkshasa {Theatre of 
M. Syivain L^vi 1890, the Hindus, ii, pj), 129“50). The 

p. 239). The name Bhagelu is still tales in the Vrihat - Kathd and 
often heard in Northern India. 3fackmzie MSS, are mere folk-lore. 

The names of the Gangaridae and ® The live stupas near Pateiiputra 
Prasii are corrupted in some texts ascribed to Asoka were attriSuted 
(McCrindie, Alexander, notes Cc by another tradition to Nanda 
and B d). Raja, and supposed to be his trea- 

® Agrammes (Curtius, bk. ix, suites {Beal, ii, 94). 
ch, 2), Xandrames {Dioihrus, bk. 


Rise of 
Chandra* 
gnpta 
Maurya,, 

3^1 B.C. 
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the conquests effected by Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, and 
presumably continued by their successors ; but the limits of 
the Nanda dominions cannot be defined, nor can the dates of 
the dynasty be determined with accuracy. It is qnite certain 
that the two generations did not last for a hundred and 
fifty-five, or even for a hundred, years; but it is impossible 
to determine the actual duration ; and the period of fifty 
years has been assumed as being credible and fitting into the 
chronological schemed 

However mysterious the Nine Nandas may be — if, indeed, 
they really "were nine — there is no doubt that the last of 
them was deposed and slain by Chandragupta Maurya, w^ho 
seems to have been an illegitimate scion of the family. 
There is no difficulty in believing the tradition that the 
revolution involved the extermination of all related to the 
fallen monarch, for revolutions in the East are not effected 
without much shedding of blood. Nor is there any reason 
to discredit the statements that the usurper was attacked by 
a confederacy of the northern powers, including Kashmir, 
and that the attack failed owing to the Machiavellian in- 
trigues of Chandragupta’s Brahman adviser, who is variously 
named Chanakya, Kautalya,and Vishnugupta. But it would 
not be safe to rely on the details given in our only authority, 
a play written centuries after the events referred to; nor 
would there be any use in recounting the wondrous tales, 
mostly belonging to the world’s common stock of folk-lore, 
which have been recorded in various books, and relate the 
miracles attendant upon the birth and youth of Chandragupta, 
the first universal monarch of India.^ 

^ Nanda Raja is twice raentioned 16,5 u.c.) Kharavela repaired a 
by Kharavela, king of Kalinga, in pond (sattra) formerly constructed 
the long, but unfortunately muti- by Nanda Raja. In his twelfth 
lated, history of his reign which he year he defeated the king of 
inscribed on the Hathigumpha Cave Magadha, either Pushyamitra or 
at Udayagiri, in the year 165 Agnimitra Sunga, and in his account 
current, lU expired, of the Maurya of his proceedings again mentions 
Era. If that era ran from 321, the Nanda Raja. Unluckily the pas- 
date of the inscription would be sage is nearly ail iUegibie (Bhagwan 
157 B.C. If the Maurya Era was Lai Indraji, Actes du Shi^me 
synchronous with the Seieukidan, Oongrds Orient, tome iii, pp. 
the date would be 148 b.c. In the 174-7). 

fifth year of his reign (probably « The play gives 
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His . accession to the throne of Magadha may be dated Accession 
with practical certainty in 321 b,c. The dominions of the 
Magadha crown were then extensive, certainly including the 
territories of the nations called Prasii and Gangaridae by 
the Greeks, and probably comprising at least the kingdoins 
of Kosala and Benares, as well as Anga and Magadha proper. 

Four years before the revolution at Pataliputra, Alexander 
had swept like a humcane through the Panjab and Sind, 
and it is said that Chandragupta, then a youth, met the 
mighty Macedonian^ Whether that anecdote be true or 
not, it is certain that the troubles consequent upon the 
death of Alexander in the summer of 323 b.c. gave young 
Chandragupta his opportunity. He assumed the command 
of the native revolt against the foreigner, and destroyed most 
of the Macedonian garrisons. He had thus become the 
master of north-western India before he attempted the 
revolution in Magadha;^ and when that enterprise was ac- 
complished, he was undoubtedly the paramount power in 
India. But before the story of the deeds of Chandragupta 
Maurya and the descendants who succeeded him on the 
throne of Magadha can be told, we must pause to unfold 
the wondrous tale of the Indian adventure of ^Philip’s war- 
like son\ 


a very interesting and detailed 
account of the revolution. It was 
written, probably, early in the 
seventh century a.d. (Rapson, 
J, K A. iSf., 1900, p. 535). 

^ Plutarch, TAfe of Alexander, 
ch. Ixii. 

2 Some authors are of opinion 
that Chandragupta rose to power in 


Magadha, and that his conquest of 
the Punjab was subsequent The 
language of Justin (xv, 4), and 
Plutar^’s anecdote that Chandra- 
gupta in his youth met Alexander 
seem to me to support the state- 
ment in the text ; but the evidence 
is not conclusive in either sense. 
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APPENDIX C 

Chronology of ike SmSunaga and Nanda Dynasties, 

Althougii tiie discrepant traditionary materials available do 
not ^permit tlie determination with accuracy of the chronology of 
the Saisunaga and Nanda dynasties, it is, I venture to think, pos- 
sible to attain a tolerably close approximation to the truth, and 
to reconcile some, but not all, of the traditions. The fixed point 
from which to reckon backwards is the year 321 b.c., the date 
for the accession of Chandragupta Maurya, which is certainly 
correct, with a possible error not exceeding two years.^ The 
second principal datum is the list of ten kings of the Saisunaga 
dynasty as given in the oldest of the Puranas, the Vayu, the 
general correctness of which is confirmed by several lines of 
evidence ; and the third is the probable date of the death of 
Buddha, ^ 

Although the fact that the Saisunaga dynasty consisted of 
ten kings may be admitted> the duration assigned by the 
Puranas to the dynasty as a whole, and to some of the reigns, 
cannot be accepted. Experience proves that in a long series 
an average of twenty-five years to a generation is rarely attained, 
and that this average is still more rarely exceeded in a series 
of reigns as distinguished from generations. 

The English series of ten reigns from Charles 11 to Victoria 
inclusive (reckoning the accession of Charles II from the death 
of his father in 1649 a.d.) occupied 252 years, and included the 
two exceptionally long reigns of George III and Victoria, aggre- 
gating 124 years. The resultant average, 25*2 years per reign, 
may be taken as the maximum possible, and consequently 252 
years are the maximum allowable for the ten Saisunaga reigns. 
The Puranic figures of 362 {Vishmi) and 332 {Vdyii) years may 
be rejected mthout hesitation as bemg incredible. 

As stated in the text, the traditional periods assigned to the 
Nanda dynasty of 100 or 155 years for two generations are abso- 
lutely incredible. A more reasonable period of fifty years may 
be provisionally assumed. , We thus get 302 (252 + 50) as the 
maximum period for the Saisunaga and Nanda dynasties com- 
bined ; and, reckoning backwards from the fixed point, 321 b.c., 
Ike year 623 b.c. isfotmd to be the earliest possible date for Sihmdga, 
the first king. But of course the true date may be, and probably 
is, somewhat later, because it is unlikely that twelve reigns (ten 
iSaisunaga and two Nanda) attained an average of 25*1 6 years. 

i It is quite possible that the which Kharavela of Kalinga dates 
coronation or ahhisheJca of Chan- his inscription, may be identical 
dragupta took place some years with the Seleukidan Era beginning 
later, and the ‘Maurya Era’, in in October, 312 b.c. 
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The reigiis of the fifth and sixth kings^ Bimbisara or Srenika, Probable 
and Ajatasatru or Kunika, were well remembered owing to the actnal 
wars and events in religions history which marked them. \Ye 
may therefore assume that the lengths of these reigns were 
known more or less accurately, and are justified in accepting 
the concurrent testimony of the Vayu and Maisya Piiranas, that 
Bimbisara reigned for twenty-eight years. 

AjataMru is assigned twenty-four, tw^enty-five, or twenty- 
seven years by various Puranas, and thirty-two years by Tibetan 
and Ceylonese Buddhist tradition. I assume the correctness of 
the oldest Puram^ the Vayu. The existence of Dariaka (Har- 
shaka), which rests only on the authority of the Puranas, and is 
denied by older Buddhist writers, is admitted on the principle of 
accepting the Puranic list of kings. If he existed, the reign of 
twenty-five years allotted to him may be accepted. Udaya, who 
is mentioned in the Buddhist books, and is said to have built 
Pataliputra, is assigned thirty-three years by the Puranas, which 
may pass. 

The Vayu and Matsya Puranas respectively assign eighty-five 
and eighty-three years to the reigns of kings numbers nine and 
ten together. These figures are improbably high, and it is un- 
likely that the two reigns actually occupied more than fifty years. 

The figure 46 is assumed. 

The evidence as far as it goes, and at best it does not amount 
to much, indicates that the average length of the later reigns 
was in excess of the normal figure. We may assume, therefore, 
that the first four reigns, about which nothing is known, were 
short, and did not exceed some seventy or eighty years col- 
lectively. An assumption that these reigns were longer would 
unduly prolong the total duration of the dynasty, the beginning 
of which must be dated about 600 b. c. 

The existence of a great body of detailed traditions, which are Tradi- 
not mere mythological legends, sufficiently establishes the facts 
that both Mahavira, the Jain leader, and Gautama Buddha were ^ahMra 
contemporary to a considerable extent with one another and with and 
the kings Bimbisara and Ajatasatru.^ Gautama. 

Tradition also indicates that Mahavira predeceased Buddha, 
and that both holy men died early in the reign of Ajatai^atru. 

The deaths of these saints form well-marked epochs in the histor}^ 
of Indian religion, and are constantly referred to by eccleshistical 
writers for chronological purposes. It might therefore be 
expected that the traditional dates of these two events would 

^ Jacobi, Introd., 8. B. JE., vols. and .in the Buddhist Bulm (Eock- 
xxii, xlv; the ^ visit of Ktiniya hill. Life of the Buddha^ p. 104). 
(Ajatai^atru) is’ alluded to in § 1, Dr. Hoernle has kindly supplied 
p. 9, of the Jain Uvdsaga Damp these references. 

(Btdh Jnd., ed, and trans. Hoende), 
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Death of supply at once the desired clue to the dynastic chronology. But 

Buddha, close examination of the conflicting traditions raises difficulties. 

487 b. a B.C., the most commonly quoted date for 

the death of Mahavira^ is merely one of several traditionary dates/ 
while the variety of dates assigned for the death of Buddha is 
almost past counting. The Ceylonese date, 543 b.c., is no better 
attested than the others, and is now generally admitted to be 
erroneous.® 

if Biihler and Dr. Fleet are right in interpreting the figure 256 
at the end of Asoka*s Minor Rock Edicts as intended to express 
the number of years elapsed since the date of the death of 
Gautama Buddha ; and if Dr. Fleet is right in his reading and 
translation of those edicts then the accepted date for the death 
of Buddha in Asoka's time must have been b.c. 487 approxi- 
mately. If Asoka really intended to mention the number of 
years elapsed since the death of Gautama, it is unlikely that he 
could have been ignorant of the true date. Apart from the 
doubtful interpretation of Asoka's edicts, three independent 
arguments confirm the approximate date as being 487 or 
486 B.c. : 

(1) Paramartha, author of the Life of places the 

teachers Vrisha-gana and Vlndhya-vasa, who flourished in the 
fifth century a. d., as living in the tenth century after the 
Nirvana. 

(2) The ^ dotted record ’ kept up at Canton until 489 a. d, 
showed 975 dots up to that year ; 975-489 = 486 (Takakusu, 
J. R. A, S,, 1905, p. 51). 

^ Burgess, Ind. Ant.^ ii, 139. 

Hoernle (ibid, xx, 360) discusses 
the contradictory Jain dates, and 
observes thfit although the Digam- 
bara and Svetambara sects agree 
in placing the death of Mahavlra 
470 years before Vikrama, whose 
era begins in 57 or 58 b.c., the 
Digambaras reckon back from the 
birth, and the ^vetambaras from 
the accession of Vikrama. The 
books indicate that 551, or 543, or 
527 B.C. may be regarded as the 
traditional date. See also ibid, ii, 

363 ; ix, 158 ; xi, 245 ; xiii, 279 ; 
xxi, 57 ; and xxiii, 169, for frirther 
discussion of Jain chronology. Note 
especially the statements that 
Sthulabhadra, ninth successor of 
Mahavira, who was rnantrin of the 
ninth Nanda, died either 215 or 219 
years after the death of Mahavira, 
the same year in which Nanda was 


slain by Chandragupta (ibid, xi, 
246). Merutunga dates Pushya- 
mitra, who came to the throne dr, 
184 B.C., in the period 323-53 after 
Mahavira (Weber, Sacred lAt, of the 
Jams,, p. 133). 

* The variant dates for the death 
of Buddha ^ven by the Chinese 
and other autliorities are too nume- 
rous and well known to need 
citation. ‘1st doch sogar die tra- 
ditionelle Datierung des Todes des 
Buddha auf 543 v. Chr. ohne 
Zweifel falsch ’ (Geiger, hlpavamsa 
tind Mahdmmsai p. 2; Erlangen 
und Leipzig, 1901). 

» J. A A, /Sf.,1903, p. 829 ; 1904, 
pp. 1-26, 355. Dr, Fleet now con- 
siders 482 B.C. to be ‘the most pro- 
bable and satisfactory date that 
we are likely to obtain ^ (X B, A, 
1906, p. 667). 
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(3) One form of the Khotan tradition places Dhamia Asoka 
SJ50 years after the Nirvana of Buddha^ and makes him con- 
temporary with the Chinese Emperor^ She-liwang-ti, the builder 
of the Great Wall^ who came to the throne in S46 b.c.^ became 
universal emperor * in 221^ and reigned until 2 ID (Sarat Chandra 
Das, J. A, S, B,, part 1, 1886, pp. 193-203). 

Assuming the death of Buddha to have occurred about 487 b. c., 
the necessary inference follows that Ajataiktru had begun to 
reign before 487 b.c., and a definite chronological datum for the 
Saiiunaga dynasty is thus obtained. But it is not possible to 
bring both dates, 527 and 487, within the limits assigned to 
Ajatasatru’s reign by any of the authorities. The dilference 
between 527 and 487 is forty, while the longest period assigned 
to Ajata^atru is thirty-two years. 

From all the foregoing arguments the following chronological 
table may be constructed : — 


Fixed : 
datum'' 
thuS'' 
obtained. 


CHRONOLOGY (APPROXIMATE) OF ^AlSUNAGA AND 
NANDA DYNASTIES. 


Serml 

King 

Length of Reign. 

Probable 
date of 
Accesman. 

Remarks. 

No, 

(Vdgu Pmdna), 

Vdgu P. 

Asmmed. 



. ^AlklNAGA ■' 

, Dynasty. ■ 



B. c. 


1 

Sisunaga . . . 

i0\ 

\ 

600 

\ ■ , , 

2 

■■ ■ S 

fekavama ' » . 
Kshemadliarman 


i n 

... 

> Nothing known. 

4 

Ksliattraiijas , 

io) 

) 

. 

■ 

1 

■ ' 5 

Bimbisara . . 

2S ■ 

m 

528 

Built New Rajagriha; an- 
nexed Anga; contempo- 
rary with Mahavira and 
Gautama Buddha. 

6 : 

Ajatasatpu . . 

' 

23 , 

, 

25 

. 

500 

Parricide ; death of Bud- 
dha, 487 ; built fort of 
Pataliputra; wars with 
Kosala and Vaisali. 


DaTsaka . . . 

' " 2B ■ 

'■■'95 

■ ' 475 .. ' 

Nothing known. 

■■ 

(Harshaka) 




Udaya . . . 

SS 

33 

450 

Built city of Pataliputra. 

9 

10 

Nandivardhana 

Mahanandin 

jii“ 

j « 

417 

1 Nothing known. 


Total . . 

332 

229 




Average , 

a3*2 : 

92-9 




Nanda Dynasty 

■ ■ ! 

' 

, ■ . . 1 



nr 

Malii|)adzaa,&e. 

1 100 

| . 50 ! 




9; S generations 



Dynasty. 




i ’ ■ ' ■ 

13 

Chandragupta . 

' ■'"■'24 ■ ■ 

24 

321 



Bindnsara . . 

25 

. ■ 95 ■■ 

297 


15 

Asoka . . , 

30 

40 

272 



Death of Asoka 



dr. 232 

Tibetan tradition reckons 


End of Maurya 


!'■■■ 


10 reigns from No. 6, 




dr. 184 

Ajatasatru, to No. 15, 


Dynasty. 

j 

i 

1 ; 


Asoka, inclusive ; and 
places Asoka's accession 
in 234 a. b. (Rockhill, 
lAfe of the Buddha^ pp. 
33, 233). He is said to 



i 

: r-i 

['.■■■■■.: 

! ■■ ■: 


have visited Khotan in 
250 and 254 a.b. {J.A.8.B. 
1886, part i,pp. 195,197). 


CHAPTER m 


ALEXANDER’S INDIAN CAMPAIGN: 
THE ADVAxNCE 


Alexanbee THE Great, having Completed the subjogation April, 
of Bactria, resolved to execute his cherished purpose ^>fp^^eof 
emulating and surpassing the mythical exploits of Dionysos, Hindu 
Herakles, and Semiramis by eff^iing the conquest of India. 

Towards the close of spring in the year 327 b. c., when the 
sun had sufficiently melted the snovrs, he led his army, in- 
cluding perhaps fifty or sixty thousand Europeans, across 
the lofty Khawak and Kaoshan passes of the Hindu Kush, 
or Indian Caucasus, and after ten days’ toil amidst the 
mountains emerged in the rich valley now^ known as the 
Koh-i-Daman.^ 

Here, two years earlier, before the Bactrian campaign, he Alexan- 
had founded a town, named as usual, Alexandria, as a strata- 
gical outpost to secure his intended advance. The governor Caucasus, 
of this town, whose administration had been a failure, was 
replaced by Nikanor, son of Parmeiiion, the kiiig’^s intimate 
friend ; the population was recruited by fresh settlers from 
the surrounding districts ; and the garrison was strengthened 
by a reinforcement of veterans discharged from the ranks of 
the expeditionary force as being unequal to the arduous 
labours of the coming campaign.^ 


*lE>^Tlicovros T^hri rov ^pos (Arrian) ; 
i. e. late in April, or early in May. 
For identification of the passes see 
Holdich, Bsport of the Pamir 
Boundary Commission, pp. 29, 30. 
The height of the Khawak Pass, as 
marked on the India Office map of 
India, is 13,200 feet. The strength 
of the force that crossed the Hindu 
Kush is not known. The statement 
of Plutarch {Alexander, ch. Ixvi) 
that his hero entered India with 
120,000 foot and 15,000 horse may 


or may not be correct, and is open 
to much variety of interpretation. 

* Alexandria ‘under the Cau- 
casus’, or ‘in the Paropanisadai 
to distinguish it from the numerous 
other towns of the same name. The 
exact position cannot be deter- 
mined, but its site may be marked 
by the extensive mins at Opian or 
Houpi^, near Charikar, some 
thirty miles northward from Kld>uL 
The old identidcation with Bamian 
k cjertainly ermneoto (McCriadle, 
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:Nikaia,,' 


June or 
July, 

3@T B.C. 
Hephai- 
stion and 
Ferdikkas. 


August, 
S27 B. c. 
Attitude 
of the 
native 
chiefs. 


The important position of Alexandria, which commanded 
the roads over three passes, having been thus secured, in 
accordance with Alexander’s customary caution, the civil 
administration of the country between the passes and the 
Eophen, or Kabul, river was provided for by the appoint- 
ment of Tyriaspes as satrap. Alexander, when assured that 
his communications were safe, advanced with his army to 
a city named Nikaia, situated to the west of the modern 


Jalalabad, on the road from Kabul to India.^ 

Here the king divided his forces. Generals Hephaistion 
and Ferdikkas were ordered to proceed in advance with 
three brigades of infantry, half of the horse guards, and the 
whole of the mercenary cavalry by the direct road to India 
through the valley of the Kabul river, and to occupy 
Peukelaotis, now the Yusufzl country, up to the Indus. 
Their instructions were couched in the spirit of the Roman 
maxim — ‘ Parcere subkctis et dehellare mperhos 

Most of the tribal chiefs preferred the alternative of sub- 
mission, but one named Hasti (Astes) ventured to resist. 
His stronghold, which held out for thirty days, was taken 
and destroyed. During this march eastward, Hephaistion 
and Ferdikkas were accompanied by the king of Taxila, 
a great city beyond the Indus, who had lost no time in 
obe3dng Alexander’s summons, and in placing his services at 
the disposal of the invader. Other chiefs on the western 
side of the Indus adopted the same course, and, with the 


IwdOMon India by AUmnd&r the 
Greed, 2nd ed., p. 58, and note A ; 
Cunningham, Am. Oeog. India, 
pp. 21-6), Von Schwarz identifies 
Alexandiia in the Paropanisadai 
with Kabul (Alexander dee Groesen 
Fddzme in Turkestan, pp. 94, lOL 
102 ). 

^ The rival opinions concerning 
the site of Nikaia are collected by 
McCrindle (op. dt note B). I follow 
General Abbott, who was clearly 
right, as Jalalabad marks the spot 
where the division of the army 
would naturally take place. Certain 
local chiefs, the Sultans of Pich, 
claim descent from Alexander 


(Raverty, on Afghanistan, 

pp. 48-51), 

® The ancient road did not pass 
through the Khaibar (Khyber) Pass 
(Hol&h, The Indian Borderland, 
1901, p. 38) ; Foueber, Notes sur la 


SBxtrirm Orknt). The Khaibar 
route was used probably once by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and several 
times by Babar and Humayun. In 
the eighteenth century. Nadir Shah, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, and his grand- 
son, Shah-i-Zaman, all passed 
through the Khaibar (Raverty, 
Notes, pp. 38, 73). 
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help of these native potentates, the Macedonian generals 
were enabled to make satisfactory progress in the task of 
bridging the Indus, which had been committed to them by 
their sovereign. 

Alexander in person assumed the command of the second August, 
corps or division, consisting of the infantry known as hyp- 
aspists, the foot guards, the Agrianian or Thracian light 327 b.c. 
infantry, the archers, the mounted lancers, and the rest 
the horse guards. With this force he undertook a flanking flanking 
movement through the difficult hill country north of the^*^^^* 
Kabul river, in order to subdue the fierce tribes which 
inhabited, as they still inhabit, that region; and thus to 
secure his communications, and protect his army from attacks 
on the flank and rear. The difficulties of the operation due 
to the ruggedness of the country, the fierce heat of summer, 
the bitter cold of winter, and the martial spirit of the hill- 
men, were enormous; but no difficulties could daunt the 
courage or defeat the skill of Alexander.^ 

Although it is absolutely impossible to trace his move- Details of 
ments with precision, or to identify with even approximate 
certainty the tribes which he encountered, or the strongholds 
which he captured and destroyed in the course of some five 
months’ laborious marching ; it is certain that he ascended 
the valley of the Kunar river for a considerable distance. 

At a nameless town in the hills, Alexander was wounded in 
the shoulder by a dart ; and the incident so enraged his 
troops that all the prisoners taken there were massacred, and 
the town was razed to the ground.^ 


^ ovre kfxvodojv 

avr& ovT€ ai • • ♦ ov^kv 

aitopov rwv wo\€}UKa}v 

h o, ri dpfi7^(r€t€ (Arrian, Anah, vii, 
15). 

^ A list of very speculative iden- 
tifications of tribes and places will 
be found in Bellew’s Ethnography 
of Afghamstan,]p^. 64-76 (Woking, 
1891). The guesses of Cunning- 
ham and other writers are equally 
unsatisfactory. I do not agree 
with Mr. Pincott that Aleicander 
went as far north as Chitral 


(J. i2. A, S., 1894, p, 681) ; but at 
present it is not possible to deter- 
mine the point at which he turned 
eastwards, and crossed the moun- 
tains into Bajaur, It is, however, 
certain that he used one of the 
regular passes, which remain un- 
changed, and by which alone 
Bajaur territory can be entered. 
Raverty describe, from native in- 
formation, two routes from Kabul 
to Bajaur ; and it mcnr well be that 
Alexander followed the * left-hand,’ 
or eastern one, which goes through 
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Second Soon after this tragedy, Alexander again divM 

forces, leaving Krateros, Hhe man most faithful to him, and 
whom he valued equally with himself^,’ to complete the 
reduction of the tribesmen of the Kunar valley ; while the 
king in person led a body of picked troops against the 
Aspasians, who were defeated with great slaughter* 

Entry into He then crossed the mountains and entered the valley 
^ajaur, Bajaur, where he found a town named Arigaion, 

which had been Wnt and abandoned by the inhabitants. 
Krateros, having completely executed his task in the Kunar 
valley, now rejoined his master ; and measures were con- 
certed for the reduction of the tribes further east, whose 
subjugation was indispensable before an advance into India 
could be made with safety. 

Filial The Aspasians were finally routed in a second great battle, 
As^iaL. it is said, more than 40,000 prisoners, and 230,000 

oxen. The perfection of the arrangements by which Alex- 
ander maintained communication with his remote European 
base is strikingly illustrated by the fact that he selected the 
best and handsomest of the captured cattle, and sent them 
to Macedonia for use in agriculture, 

Nysa. A fancied connexion with Dionysos and the sacred Mount 
Nysa of Greek legend gave special interest to the town and 
hill-state called Nysa, which was among the places next 
attacked,^ An attempt to take the town by assault having 
failed by reason of the depth of the protecting river, 
Alexander was preparing to reduce it by blockade when 
the speedy submission of the inhabitants rendered further 
operations unnecessary. They are alleged to have craved his 
clemency on the ground that they were akin to Dionysos 
and the Greeks, because the ivy and vine grew in their 
country, and the triple-peaked mountain which overshadowed 
their town was no other than Mount Meros. Alexander, who 
found such fancies useful as a stimulant to his home-sick 

a village named Kuz Danahi, ^ Arrian, vii, IS. 
where two roads diverge, of which » Curtins (viii, 10), places the sur- 
one leads to Chitral, and the other render of Nysa before the siege of 
to the Shahr, or capital of Bajaur Massaga. 

(Notes, pp. 1 12-18). 
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troops, did not examme the evidence for the kinship with 
Dionysos in too critical a spirit, but was glad to accept the 
Nysaean appeals and to exercise a gracious clemency. 

In order to gratify his own curiosity, and to give some Eevek 
of his best troops a pleasant holiday, he paid a visit to 
the mountain, probably that now known as the Koh-i-Mdr, 
accompanied by an adequate escort of the companion cavalry 
and foot guards. The chants and dances of the natives, the 
ancestors of the Eafirs of the present day, bore sufficient 
resemblance to the Bacchanali an rites of Hellas to justify the 
claims made by the Nysaeans, and to encourage the soldiers 
in their belief that, although far from home, they had at last 
found a people who shared their religion and might be 
regarded as kinsmen. Alexander humoured the convenient 
delusion and allowed his troops to enjoy, with the help of 
their native friends, a ten days’ revel in the jungles. The 
Nysaeans, on their part, showed their gratitude for the 
clemency which they had experienced by contributing a 
contingent of three hundred horsemen, who remained with 
Alexander throughout the whole period of his advance, and 
were not sent home until October, 326 b. c., when he was 
about to start on his voyage down the rivers to the sea,^ 

^ Arrian, Anab, v, 1, vi, Mor (“Meros ” of the Classics), from 

Curtim, viii, 10 ; Jmtin, xii, 7; stich ancient periods that the Make- 
Plutarch, Aim:,, ch. Iviii; Strabo, donians could give no account of 
XV, 7-9. The conjectures concern- ■ their advent ; and they remmned 
ing the identity of Nysa collected in the Suwat country till compara- 
in McCrindle’s Note G are un- tively recent Buddhist times . . . 
satisfactoiy. Sir H. T. Holdich, The lower spurs and valleys of the 
whose knowledge of the frontier is Koh-i-Mor where the ancient city 
unsurpassed, has been more sue- of Nysa (or Nuson) once stood, 
cessful, and has indicated the ap- Apparently it exists no longer 
proximate position of Nysa with above ground, though it may be 
tolerable certainty. ‘ Elsewhere,’ found in the maps of thirty years 
he writes {Geow. J. for Jan. , 1876), ago, figuring as rather an important 
‘ I have stated my reasons tor bo- rface under its old name , . . 
lieving that the Kamdesh Kafirs Bacchanalian processions . , . 
who sent hostages to the camp of chanting hymns, as indeed they 
Ghulam Haidar are descendants of are chanted to this day by certain 
those very Nysaeans who greeted of the Kafirs ’ (Holdich, The InMan 
Alexander as a co-religionist and Borderland, Methuen, 1901, pp, 
compatriot, and were kindly treated 270, 34*2). Properly speaMnff, 

by mm in consequence. They had Meros was the name of a single 
been there, in the Suwat country peak of the triple-peaked mountain 
bordering the slopes of the Koh-i- The other sum- 

SMITK £ 
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The Assa* 
kSnoi and 
Massaga. 


Stonn of 
the 

fortress. 


Alexander now ondertook in person the reduction of the 
formidable nation called the Assakenoi, who were reported to 
await him with an army of SO^OOO cavalry, more than 80,000 
infantry, and thirty elephants. Quitting the Bajaur territory, 
Alexander crossed the Gouraios (Panjkora) river, with a body 
of picked regiments, including, as usual, a large proportion 
of mounted troops, and entered the Assakenian territory, in 
order to attack Massaga, the greatest city of those parts and 
the seat of the sovereign power. This formidable fortress, 
probably to be identified with Minglaur or Manglawar, the 
ancient capital of Suwat, was strongly fortified both by 
nature and art.^ On the east, an impetuous mountain stream, 
the Suwat river, flowing between steep banks, barred access ; 
while, on the south and west, gigantic rocks, deep chasms, and 
treacherous morasses impeded the approach of an assailing 
force. Where nature failed to give adequate protection, art 
had stepped in, and had girdled the city with a mighty 
rampart, built of brick, stone, and timber, about four miles 
(35 in circumference, and guarded by a deep moat 

(Q, CurtmSy viii^ 10). While reconnoitring these formidable 
defences, and considering his plan of attack, Alexander was 
again w^omided by an arrow% The wound was not very 
serious, and did not prevent him from continuing the active 
supervision of the siege operations, which were designed and 
controlled throughout by his master mind. 

Commanded by such a general the meanest soldier becomes 
a hero. The troops laboured with such zeal that within 
nine days they had raised a mole level with the ground 

mits were named Korasibie and amined by any European visitor 
Kondasbe respectively {Polyamm, since the days of Alexander, was 
I, 1 ; p. 7 in ed. Melbar). The still a strong fortress in the six- 
three peaks are visible from Pesha- teenth century, when it baffled 
war. Compare the anecdote of Babar. It is situated on the Suwat 
Conolly and his * relatives, the river, in approximately N. lat. 
Kafirs ’ (Raverty, p, 199). 34° 4S', E. long. 79° 98', and is 

^ Arrian, iv, 96 ; 1 ; said to possess extensive ancient 

Stein, ArehmoL Tour in Bun&r, p. ruins. (Raverty, Notes on Afghan^ 
53 (Lahore, 1898) ; Deane,* Note on ktm^ pp. 900, 934). The Greek 
Udyanaand Gandhara’ and Roman writers spell the name 
1896, p, 6o5) ; Raverty, Notes m variously, as Massaga, Massaka, 
Afghanistan^ p. 934. Minglaur, Mazaga, and Masoga. 
which has not been closely ex- 
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sufficient to,, bridge the moat, and to allow the, movable tom-ers 
and other engines to approach the walls* The garrison was 
disheartened by the death of their chief, who was killed by 
a blow from a missile discharged by an engine, and the 
place was taken by storm* Kleophis, the consort of the 
slain chieftain, and her infant son were captured, and it is 
said that she subsequently bore a son to Alexander.^ 

The garx’ison of Massaga had included a body of 7,000 Massacre 
mercenary troops from the plains of India. Alexander, 
a special agreement, had granted these men their lives on 
condition that they should change sides and take service in 
his ranks. In pursuance of this agreement, they were allowed 
to retire and encamp on a small hill facing, and about nine 
miles (80 stadia) AiBimi from, the Macedonian camp. The 
mercenaries, being unwilling to aid the foreigner in the sub- 
jugation of their countrymen, desired to evade the unwelcome 
obligation which they had incurred, and proposed to slip 
aw'ay by night and return to their homes. Alexander, 
having received information of their design, suddenly attacked 
the Indians while they reposed in fancied security and 
inflicted severe loss upon them. Recovering from their 
sm’prise, the mercenaries formed themselves into a hollow 
circle, with the women and children in the centre, and 
offered a desperate resistance, in which the women took an 
active part. At last, the gallant defenders were overpowered 
by superior numbers, and, in the words of an ancient 
historian, ‘met a glorious death which they would have 
disdained to exchange for a life wuth dishonour’. The 
unarmed camp followers and the women were spared,^ 

This incident, which has been severely condemned by Comment, 
various writers, ancient and modern, as a disgraceful breach 

^ Arrian (iv, ^7) speaks of ‘ the ... at all events she afterwards 
mother and daughter of Assak6- gave birth to a son who received 
nos/ Q. Curtius (viii, 10) states the name of Alexander, whoever 
that ‘ Assacanus, its previous sover- his father may have been Ap- 
eign, had lately died, and his parentiy, Kleophis must have been 
mother Cleophis now ruled the city the widow of the chief who was 
and the realm % He adds that * the kill^ in the siege, according to 
queen herself, having placed her Arrian. 

son, still a chEd, at Alexander’s ® Arrian, Anah, iv, 97 ; Dloiarm^ 
knees, obtained not only pardon xvii, 84 ; Ouriimp viii, 10. 

K % 
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of faith by Alexander, does not seem to haYe been, as 
supposed by Diodorus, the outcome of implacable enmity 
felt by the king against the mercenaries. The slaughter of 
the contingent was rather, as represented by An’ian, the 
tremendous penalty for a meditated breach of faith on the 
part of the Indians, and, if this explanation be true, the 
penalty cannot be regarded as altogether undeserved. While 
the accession of seven thousand brave and disciplined troops 
would have been a welcome addition to Alexander’s small 
army, the addition of such a force to the enemy in the plains 
would have been a serious impediment to his advance; and 
he was, I think, justified in protecting himself against such 
a formidable increase of the enemy’s strength. 

Alexander next captured a town called Ora or Nora, and 
occupied an important place named Bazira, the inhabitants 
of which, with those of other towns, had retired to the 
stronghold of Aomos near the Indus. The desire of Alexander 
to capture this position, believed to be impregnable, was based 
upon military exigencies, and fired by a legend that the 
demi-god, Herakles, whom he claimed as an ancestor, had 
been baffled by the defences. 

The mountain was washed on one face by the Indus, which 
at this point was of great depth, and enclosed by rugged and 
precipitous rocks, forbidding approach from that side. On 
the other sides, as at Massaga, ravines, cliffs, and swamps 
presented obstacles sufficient to daunt the bravest assailant, 
A single path gave access to the summit, which was well 
supplied with water, and comprised arable land requiring the 
labour of a thousand men for its cultivation. The summit 
was crowned by a steeply scarped mass of rock, which formed 
a natural citadel, and, doubtless, was further protected by 
art.^ 


^ Arrian, Amb. iv, ^8 ; Diodonts^ 
xviii, 85 ; Curtim, viii, 11. Different 
people will nec^sarily form different 
notions of the circuit of a mountain 
mass, as they include or exclude 
subsidiary ranges ; but the esti- 
mate of Diodorus that the drcuit 
was 100 stadia, or n| miles prob- 


•My is nearer the truth than 
Arrian's estimate of 200 stadia. On 
the other hand Arrian guesses the 
minimum elevation as being 11 
stadia, or nearly 6,700 feet, which 
is a more reasonable figure than the 
16 stadia of Diodorus. See Appen- 
dix D, 
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„ ;Before uBdertakiBg the siege of this formidable stronghold, Prelimin- 
Alexander, ...with his habitoal foresight, secured his rear by 
placing garrisons in the towns of Ora, Massaga, Bazira, and tbri.s,, 
Orobatis, in the hills of Suwat and Boner. 

He further isolated the fortress by personally niarching 
down into the plains, probably through the Shahkot Passd 
and receiving the submission of the important city of Peuke- 
laotis (CharsaddaX and the surrounding territory, now known 
as the Yusufzl country. During this operation he was assisted 
by tw’-o local chiefs. He then made his way somehow to 
Embolima, a small town on the Indus, at the foot of Aomos, ,, 
and there established a depot under the command of Krateros. 

In case the assault should fail, and the siege be converted " 
into a blockade, this ddpdt was intended to serve as a base 
for protracted operations should such prove to be necessary. 

Having thus deliberately made his dispositions for the Recon- 
siege, Alexander spent two days in careful personal recon- 
naissance of the position with the aid of a small force, chiefly 
consisting of light-armed troops. Assisted by local guides, 
whose services were secured by liberal reward, Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagos, secured a valuable foothold on the eastern spur 
of the mountain, where he entrenched his men. An attempt 
made by the king to support him having been frustrated, 
this failure led to a vigorous attack by the Indians on 
Ptolemy'*s entrenchments, w^hich was mpulsed after a hard 
fight. 

A second effort made by Alexander to effect a junction Ck^nstriic-' 
with his lieutenant, although stoutly opposed by the besieged, ^ppr^ch 
was successful; and the Macedonians were now in secure 
possession of the vantage-ground from which an assault on 
the natural citadel could be delivered. 

The task before the assailants was a fonnidable one, for 
the crowning mass of rock did not, like most eminences, 

^ The ancient route, as followed important de ces montagnes, avani 
by Htueii Tsang, ‘est celle qui quW 1895 les Anglais n’eussent 
ittontait de Po-lou-cha au Svtt par dboisx le Malakand pour y faire 
la passe de Shahkote, THatthi-Iar, passer leur route strat^gique du 
ou “defild eMpbants” des in- Uhitral’ (Foucher, op. cit, p, 40). 
digfenes actuels, et le col le plus 
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slope gradually to the summit, but rose abruptly in the form 
of a steep cone. Examination of the ground showed that 
a direct attack was impossible until some of the surrounding 
ravines should be filled up. Plenty of timber being available 
in the adjoining forests, Alexander resolved to use this 
material to form a pathway. He himself threw the first 
trunk into the ravine, and his act was greeted with a loud 
cheer signifying the keenness of the troops, who could not 
shrink from any labour, however severe, to which their king 
was the first to put his hand. 

Within the brief space of four days Alexander succeeded 
in gaining possession of a small hill on a level with the rock, 
and in thus securing a dominant position. The success of 
this operation convinced the garrison that the capture of the 
citadel was merely a question of time, and negotiations for 
capitulation on terms were begun. 

The besieged, being more anxious to gain time for escape 
than to conclude a treaty, evacuated the rock during the 
night, and attempted to slip away unobserved in the darkness. 
But the unsleeping vigilance of Alexander detected the 
movement, and partially defeated their plans. Placing 
himself at the head of 700 picked men, he clambered up 
the cliff the moment the garrison began to retire and slew 
many. 

In this way the virgin fortress, which even Herakles had 
failed to win, became the prize of Alexander. The king, 
justly proud of his success, offered sacrifice and worship to 
the gods, dedicated altars to Athene and Nike, and built 
a fort for the accommodation of the garrison which he 
quartered on the mountain. The command of this important 
post was entrusted to Sisikottos (Sasigupta), a Hindu, who 
long before had deserted from the Indian contingent attached 
to the army of Bessus, the rebel satrap of Bactria, and had 
since proved himself a faithful officer in the Macedonian 
service. 

Alexander then proceeded to complete the subjugation of 
the Assakenians by another raid into their country, and 
occupied a town named Dyrt% which prol)abIy lay to the 
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north of ' Aomos.' This town and' the surrounding ■ district : 
were abandoned by the inhabitants, who had crossed the 
Indus, and taken refuge in the Abhisara country, in the 
hills between the Hydaspes (Jihlam) and Akesines (Chinab) 
rivers.^ He then slowly forced his way through the forests 
down to the bridge-head at Ohind, Although the direct 
distance could not be great, the work of clearing a road 
passable for an army was so arduous that fifteen or sixteen 
marches were required to reach Hephaestion’s camp.^ 

Opinions have differed concerning the location of the Bridge at 
bridge over the Indus, and most writers have been incline Ohmd. 
to place it at Attock (Atak^ where the river is narrow’est. 

But the recent investigations of M. Foucher have clearly 
established the fact that the bridge, probably constructed of 
boats, must have been at Ohind or Und, sixteen miles above 
Attock. Having arrived at the bridge-head, Alexander January, 
sacrificed to the gods on a magnificent scale, and gave his^^^ 
army thirty days of much needed rest, amusing them withFe^’^^Ti 
games and gymnastic contests.^ 

1 Various attempts to identify Aornos is not known. 

Dyrta have been made without ^ Curtius (viii, i^) is the authority 
success. The position of Abhisara, for the fifteen or sixteen marches, 
or ‘the kingdom of Abisares has His words are : ^Having left this 
been correcfly defined for the first pass [? Ambela], he arrived after 
time by Dr. Stein, who writes that the sixteenth encampment at the 
‘ Darvabhisara [i. e. Darva and river Indus’. 

Abhisara] comprised the whole * Arrian^ v, 3 ; IHodorm, xvii, 
tract of the lower and middle hills 86. The ancient road to India 
lying between the Vitasta (Jihlam from the Kabul river valley followed 
or Hydaspes) and the Candrabhaga a circuitous route through Pum- 
(Chinab or Akesines) . , * The hill- shapura (Peshawar), Pusnkalavatl 
state of Rajapuri (Rajauri) was in- (Peukelaotis), Hoti Mardan, and 
eluded in Darvabhisara . . . One Shahb^garhi (Po-lu-sha of the 
passage would restrict the applica- Chinese), to Und or Ohind. The 
tion of the term to the lower hills direct route to Attock has been 
The small chieftainship of Rajauri made practicable only in modem 
and Bhimbhar, the ancient »Abhi- times, Und is the pronunciation 
Sara, is now included within the of the inhabitants of the town which 
limits of the Kashmir State, as is called Ohind by the people of 
defined in recent times. Abhisara Peshawar and Mardan ; the San- 
used to be erroneously identified skrit name was Udabhan<kpura 
with the Ha 2 ara District, which (Cunnii^ham, Andent Geography^ 
really corresponds with Urasl, or p. ; Stein, transl. ii, 3S6 ; 

the kingdom of Arsakes (Stein, Foucher, op. cit, p. 46, with mans). 
mjatarangim, transl., Bk. i, 180 ; Major Raverty considers Uhand to 
V, 317; and McCrin?ile, op. cit, be the correct spelling, and this 
p. 375). The line of march from form is the nearest to the Sanskrit, 
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At Ohiiid Alexander was met by an embassy from Ambhi 
(Omphis),^ who had recently succeeded to the throne of 
Taxila, the great city three marches beyond the Indus. The 
lately deceased king had met the invader in the previous 
year at Nikaia and tendered the submission of his kingdom. 
This tender was now renewed on behalf of his son by the 
embassy, and was supported by a contingent of TOO horse and 
the gift of valuable supplies comprising thirty elephants, 3,000 
fat oxen, more than 10,000 sheep, and 200 talents of silver. 

The ready submission of the rulers of Taxila is explained 
by the fact that they desired Alexander’s help against their 
enemies in the neighbouring states. Taxila was then at war 
both with the hill kingdom of Abhisara, and with the more 
powerful state governed by the king whom the Greeks called 
Poros, which corresponded with the modern districts of 
Jihlam, Gujarat, and Shahpur.^ 

Spring had now begun, and the omens being favourable, 
the refreshed army began the passage of the river one 
morning at daybreak ; and, with the help of the Taxilan 
king, safely effected entrance on the soil of India, which no 
European traveller or invader had ever before trodden.^ 

A curious incident marked the last day’s march to Taxila. 
When four or five miles from the city Alexander was startled 
to see a complete army in order of battle advancing to meet 


_ ^ The restoration of the name 
Ambhi is due to M. Sylvain L^vi 
{JottmalAsiat^m for 1890, p. 234). 

2 Ourtm»y viii, 12, The country 
of Poros lay between the l^daspes 
(Jihlam) and the Akesines (Chinab), 
and cxmtained 300 towns {Strabo^ 
XV, 29). The Indian form of the 
name or title transcribed as Poros 
by the Greeks is not known. The 
guess that it might be Paurava is 
not convincing. 

® The chronology is determined 
by Btraho^ xv, 17, who states, on 
the authority of Aristoboulos, the 
companion and historian of Alex* 
under, that ‘ they remained in the 
mountainous country belonging to 
the Aspasioi and to Assakanos 
during the vInter. In the begin- 


ning of spring they descended to 
the plains and the great city of 
Taxila, whence they went on to 
the Hydaspes and the land of 
Poros. During the winter they 
saw no rain, but only snow. Rain 
fell for the first time while they 
were at Taxila’. The passage of 
the Indus must therefore be dated 
in February or March, 326 b. c. 
Mr. Pearson notes that ‘ when 
Burnes was with Ranjit Singh at 
Lahore, the festival of spring was 
celebrated with lavish magnificence 
on the 6th of February ’ (iwd 
1905, p, 257). The rain at Taxila 
must have been due to a passing 
storm, because the regular rainy 
season does not begin before June. 
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him. He supposed that treacherous opposition was about to 
be offered, and had begun to make arrangements to attack 
the Indians, when Ambhi galloped forward with a few 
attendants and explained that the display of force was 
intended as an honour, and that his entire army was at 
Alexanders disposal. When the misunderstanding had been 
removed the Macedonian force continued its advance and was 
entertained at the city with royal magnificence. 

Taxila, now represented by miles of ruins to the north- Taxila. 
west of Rawalpindi, and the south-east of Hasan Abdal, wm 
then one of the greatest cities of the east, and was famous 
as the principal seat of Hindu learning in Northern India, 
to which scholars of all classes flocked for instruction, 
especially in the medical sciences.^ 

Ambhi recognized Alexander as his lord, and received Sybmls- 
from him investiture as lawful successor of his deceased 
father the king of Taxila. In return for the favour shown 
to him by the invader, he provided the Macedonian army 
with liberal supplies, and presented Alexander with eighty 
talents of coined silver^ and golden crowns for himself and 


^ The name is given as Taxila 
(TaftXa) by the Greek and Roman 
audiors, which is a close tran- 
scription of the Pali or Prtkrit Tak- 
kasila. The Sanskrit form is Tak- 
shasila. The ruins at Shahdheri, 
eight miles south-east of Hasan 
Abdal, and in the surrounding vil- 
lages, have been roughly surveyed 
and described by Cunningham 
{Reports ^ ii, 111-51), but deserve 
more systematic and detailed ex- 
amination. So far as known, the 
remains seem to be Buddhist, but 
the vestiges of many pre-Buddhist 
edifices probably still remain. The 
Buddhist establishments were in a 
state of decay when the Chinese 
traveller, Hiuen Tsang, visited 
them in the seventh century a. n. 
(Beal^ ii, 136-43; Watters^ i, S40), 
and tlse kingdom was then tributary 
to Kashmir. The city was still an 
important place about 100 b. c., 
when it was the capital of a satrap 
named Liaka. The Jataka stories 


are full of references to the fame of 
Taxila as a university town, e.g, 
vol. ii (Rouse’s transh), 9, 32, 59, &c. 
The Susima Jataka places it in the 
Idn^om of Gandhara, i. e. of 
Pemcelaotis and Peshawar. Most 
of the Jatakas probably are anterior 
to Alexander’s time. 

® This ‘ coined ’ or ‘ stamped ' 
silver {signatum argmtujri) probably 
consisted of the little flat ingots 
known to numismatists as ‘ punch- 
marked ’ pieces, because they are 
not struck with a die, but are 
marked irregularly by small punches 
of various patterns applied at dif- 
ferent times. For accounts of this 
curious coinage, which was used 
throughout India, see Rapson, 
Indian Coim, §§ 4-6 ; Cunningnam, 
Corns of Ancient Indian pp. 54-60, 
pi. I and II, 1, 9 ; Oatal. of Corns 
in the Indian Mmeimi-t vol. I, pp. 
131-49. The early coppm' coinage 
of Taxila is described in the works 
cited. 
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all Hs friends. Alexander, not to be outdone in generosity, 
returned the presents, and bestowed on the donor a thousand 
talents from the spoils of war, along with many banqueting 
vessels of gold and silver, a vast quantity of Persian drapery, 
and thirty chargers caparisoned as when ridden by himself. 
This lavish generosity, although displeasing to Alexander’s 
Macedonian officers, probably was prompted more by policy 
than by sentiment. It purchased a contingent of 5,000 men, 
and secured the fidelity of a most useful ally (Q. Cmiius, 
viiijia; IWodoTW, xvii, 86 ; Jman, v, 8). 

Raja of While Alexander was at Taxila, the hill chieftain of 
Abhteara Abhisara, who really intended to join Poros in repelling the 
and ‘"•os- ^Diofyrus, xvii, 87), sent envoys who professed to 
surrender to Alexander all that their master possessed. 
This mission was favourably received, and Alexander hoped 
that Poros would display complaisance equal to that of his 
ally. But a summons sent requiring him to do homage and 
pay tribute was met with the proud answer that he would 
indeed come to his frontier to meet the invader, but at the 

head of an army ready for battle. 

Advance Having stayed in his comfortable quarters at Taxila for 
sufficient time to rest his army (Dhdorus, xvii, 87), Alex- 
ander led his forces, now strengthened by the Taxilan 
336B.C. contingent and a small number of elephants, eastward to 
meet Poros, who was known to be awaiting him on the 
further bank of the Hydaspes (Jihlam) river. The march 
from Taxila to Jihlam on the Hydaspes, in a south-easterly 
direction, a distance of about a hundred or a hundred and 
ten miles, according to the route follow-ed, brought the army 
over difiBcult ground and probably occupied a fortnight.^ 
The hot season was at its height, but to Alexander all 
seasons were equally fit for campaigning, and he led his 
soldiers on and on from conquest to conquest, regardless of 

^ Alexander must have marched he may have utilized both roads, 
either by the northern road through After his arrival at the river bank 
the Bakrala Pass, past Rohtas, to he was free to choose his battle- 
Jihlam; or by the road twenty ground (Pearson, ‘Alexander, Ponis 
miles further south through the and the Panjab,’ Ind. Ant, 1905, 
Bnnhar Pass to Jalalpur. Possibly p. S53, with map). 
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the snows of the mountains and the scorchizig heat of the 
plains. He arrived at Jihlam early in May^ and found the May, 
river already flooded by the melting of the snow in the hills. 

The boats which had served for the passage of the Indus, 
having been cut into sections and transported on wagons to 
l)e rebuilt on the bank of the Hydaspes, were again utilized 
for the crossing of that river {Arrmn^ v, 8), 

In spite of the most elaborate preparations, the problem Prepara- 
of the passage of the Hydaspes in the face of a superior force p^sfge of 
could not be solved without minute local knowledge; and river. 
Alexander was co^npelled to defer his decision as to the best 
feasible solution until he should have acquired the necessary 
acquaintance with all the local conditions. On his arrival, 
he found the army of Poros, fifty thousand strong, drawn 
up on the opposite bank. It was obvious that the horses of 
the cavalry, the arm upon which the Macedonian commander 
placed his reliance, could not be induced to clamber up the 
bank of a flooded river in the face of a host of elephants, and 
that some device for evading this diflSculty must be sought. 

Alexander, therefore, resolved, in the words of Arrian, to Provision 
^ steal a passage \ The easiest plan would have been for the 
invader to wait patiently in his lines until October or 
November, when the waters would subside and the river 
might become fordable. Although such dilatory tactics did 
not commend themselves to the impetuous spirit of Alex- 
ander, he endeavoured to lull the vigilance of the enemy by 
the public announcement that he intended to await the 
change of season, and gave a colour of truth to the declara- 
tion by employing his troops in foraging expeditions and 
the collection of a great store of provisions. At the same 
time his flotilla of boats continually moved up and down the 
river, and frequent reconnaissances were made in search of 
a ford. ^All this," as Arrian observes, ^prevented Poros 
from resting and concentrating his preparations at any one 
point selected in preference to any other as the best for 
defending the passage" (v, 9). Rafts, galleys, and smaller 
boats were secretly prepared and hidden away among the 
woods and islands in the upper reaches of the river. These 
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preliminaries occopied six or seven weeks, during which time 
the rains had broken, and the violence of the flood had 
increased. Careful study of the ground had convinced Alex- 
ander that the best chance of crossing in safety was to be found 
near a sharp bend in the river about sixteen miles marching 
distance above his camp, at a point where his embarkation 
would be concealed by a bluff and an island covered with 
forest. Having arrived at ^this decision, Alexander acted 
upon it, not only, as Arrian justly remarks, with ^ marvellous 
audacity’, but with consummate prudence and precaution. 

Be^nning He left Krateros with a considerable force, including the 
r July, Taxilan contingent of 5,000 men, to guard the camp near 
Jihlam, and supplied him with precise instructions as to the 
manner in which he should use this reserve force to support 
the main attack. Half-way between the standing camp and 
the chosen crossing-place three generals were stationed with 
the mercenary cavalry and infantry, and had orders to cross 
the river as soon as they should perceive the Indians to be 
fairly engaged in action. All sections of the army were kept 
in touch by a chain of sentries posted along the bank. 

When all these precautionary arrangements had been 
completed, Alexander in pernn took command of a picked 
force of about 11,000 or 12,000 men, including the foot 
guards, hypaspist infantry, mounted archei’s, and 6,000 
cavalry of various kinds, with which to effect the passage. 
In order to escape observation, he marched by night at some 
distance from the bank, and his movements were further 
concealed by a violent storm of rain and thunder which 
broke during" the march. He arrived unperceived at the 
appointed place and found the fleet of galleys, boats, and 
rafe in readiness. The enemy had no suspicion of what was 
happening until the fleet appeared in the open river beyond 
the wooded island, and Alexander disembarked his force at 
daybreak without opposition. But when he had landed, he 
was disappointed to find that yet another deep channel lay 
in front, which must be crossed. With much difficulty 
a ford was found, and the infantry struggled through breast 
deep in the stream, while the horses swam with only their 
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heads above water. The sole practicable road from the 
camp of Poros involved a wide detour, which rendered 
prompt opposition impossible, and Alexander was able to 
deploy his dripping troops on the mainland before any 
attempt could be made to stop him. 

Then, when it was too late, the son of the Indian king The 
came hurrying up with 2,000 horse and 120 chariots. This |^J|^" 
inadequate force was speedily routed with the loss of 400 
killed, and of all the chariots. Fugitives carried the 
disastrous news to the camp of Poros, who moved out with 
the bulk of his army to give battle, leaving a guard to 
protect his baggage against Krateros, who lay in wait on the 
opposite bank. The Indian army deploy^ on the only 
ground available, the plain now known as Karri, girdled on 
the north and east by low hills, and about five miles in 
width at its broadest part. The surface was a firm sandy 
soil well adapted for military movements even in the rainy 
season. 

A stately force it was with which the Indian monarch The 
moved forth to defend his country against the audacious 

army. 

invader from the west. Two hundred huge elephants, 
stationed at intervals of not less than a hundred feet from 
one another, and probably in eight ranks, formed the front 
in the centre.^ The chief reliance of Poros was on these 
monsters who would, it was calculated, terrify the foreign 
soldiers and render the dreaded cavalry unmanageable. 
Behind the elephants stood a compact force of 30,000 
infantry with projections on the wings, and files of the 
infantry were pushed forward in the intervals between the 
elephants, so that the Indian army presented ^vevy much 
the appearance of a city — the elephants as they stood re- 
sembling its towers, and the raen-at-arms placed between 
them resembling the lines of wall intervening between tower 
and tower {Diodorm^ xvii, 87). Both flanks were protected 
by cavalry with chariots in front. The cavalry numbered 

^ See plan of the battle. The indebted for it to my son, 
number of ranks is determined by A. A. Smith, 58th Vauj^han’s Kin^, 
the limitation of space. The plan who has plotted the details to 
shows exactly 200 elephants. I am scale. 
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chariots 300. Each chariot was diwn 
four horses, and carried six men, of whom two were archers, 
stationed one on each side of the vehicle, two were shield- 
bearers, and two were charioteers, who in the stress of battle 
were wont to drop the reins and ply the enemy with darts 
(Q. vm^ 

Indian The infantry were all armed with a broad and heavy two- 
mSit" handed sword, and a long buckler of undressed ox-hide. In 
addition to these arms each man carried either javelins or 
a bow. The bow is described as being 

‘made of equal length with the man who bears it. This 
they rest upon the ground, and pressing against it wdth their 
left foot thus discharge the arrow having drawn the string 
backwards: for the shaft they use is little short of being 
three yards long, and there is nothing which can resist an 
Indian archer’s shot— neither shield nor breastplate, nor any 
stronger defence, if such there be ’ (Arrian, Indika^ ch, xvi). 


Alex- 

ander’s 

tactics. 


But great as was the power of the Indian bow, it was too 
cumbrous to meet the attack of the mobile Macedonian 
cavalry. The slippery state of the surface prevented the 
archers from resting the end of their weapons firmly on the 
ground, and Alexander’s horse were able to deliver their 
charge before the bowmen had completed their adjustments 
(Q. Curtim^ viii, 14). The Indian horsemen, each of whom 
carried two javelins and a buckler, were far inferior in per- 
sonal strength and military discipline to Alexander’s men 
(Arrian, V, 17). 

With such force and such equipment Poros awaited the 
attack of the greatest military genius whom the world has 
seen. 

Alexander clearly perceived that his small force would 
have no chance of success in a direct attack upon the enemy’s 
centre, and resolved to rely on the effect of a vigorous 
cavalry charge against the Indian left wing. The generals 
in command of the 6,000 infantry at his disposal were 
ordered to play a waiting game, and to take no part in the 
action until they should see the Indian foot and horse 
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thrown into confusion by the charge of cavalry under 
Alexander’s personal coinmand. 

He opened the action by sending his mounted archers, First 
a thousand strong, against the left wing of the Indian army, 
which must have extended close to the bank of the river. 

The archers discharged a storm of arrows and made furious 
charges. They were quickly followed by the Guards led by 
Alexander himself. The Indian cavalry on the right wing 
hurried round by the rear to support their hard-pressed 
comrades on the left. But meantime two regiments of 
hoi^e commanded by Koinos, which had been detached by 
Alexander for the purpose, swept past the front of the 
immobile host of Poros, gallop^ round its right wing, and 
threatened the rear of the Indian cavalry and chariots. 

While the Indian squadrons were endeavouring to effect 
a partial change of front to meet the impending onset from 
the rear, they necessarily fell into a certain amount of con- 
fusion. Alexander, seeing his opportunity, seized the very 
moment when the enemy’s horse were changing front, and 
pressed home his attack. The Indian ranks on both wings 
broke and ^fled for shelter to the elephants as to a friendly 
wall’. Thus ended the first act in the drama. 

The elephant drivers tried to retrieve the disaster by Second 
urging their mounts against the Macedonian horse, the 
phalanx, which had now advanced, began to take its de- 
ferred share in the conflict. The Macedonian soldiers hurled 
show^ers of darts at the elephants and their riders. The 
maddened beasts charged and crushed through the closed 
ranks of the phalanx, impenetrable to merely human attack. 

The Indian horsemen seized the critical moment, and, seeking 
to revenge the defeat which they had suffered in the first 
stage of the action, wheeled round and attacked Alexander’s 
cavalry. But the Indians were not equal to the task which 
they attempted, and being repulsed, were again cooped up 
among the elephants. The second act of the drama was 
now finished. 

The third and last began with a charge by the Macedonian Third 
massed cavalry which crashed into the broken Indian ranks 
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and effected an awful carnage. The battle ended at the 
eighth hour of the day (Plutarch, Life, ch. 60) in a scene of 
murderous confusion, which is best described in the words of 
Arrian, whose account is based on that of men who shared in 
the fight. 

^Tbe elephants,’ he writes, ^ being now cooped up within 
a narrow space, did no less damage to their friends than to 
their foes, trampling them under their feet as they wheeled 
and pushed about. There resulted in consequence a great 
slaughter of the cavalry, cooped up as it was within a narrow 
space around the elephants. Many of the elephant drivers, 
moreover, had been shot down, and of the elephants them- 
selves some had been wounded, while others, both from 
exhaustion and the loss of their mahouts, no longer kept to 
their own side of the conflict, but, as if driven frantic by 
their sufferings, attacked friend and foe quite indiscrimin- 
ately, pushed them, trampled them down, and killed them in 
all manner of ways. But the Macedonians, who had a wide 
and open field, and could therefore operate as they thought 
best, gave way when the elephants charged, and when they 
retreated followed at their heels and plied them with darts ; 
whereas the Indians, who were in the midst of the animals, 
suffered far more from the effects of their rage. 

‘When the elephants, however, became quite exhausted, 
and their attacks were no longer made with vigour, they 
fell back like ships backing water, and merely kept trumpeting 
as they retreated with their faces to the enemy. Then did 
Alexander surround with his cavalry the whole of the enemy’s 
line, and signal that the infantry, with their shields linked 
together so as to give the utmost compactness to their ranks, 
should advance in phalanx. By this means the cavalry of 
the Indians was, with a few exceptions, cut to pieces in the 
action. Such also was the fate of the infantr}^, since the 
Macedonians were now pressing them from every side. 

‘ Upon this all turned to flight wherever a gap could be 
found in the cordon of Alexander’s cavalry.’ 

Meanwhile, Krateros and the other officers left on the 
opposite bank of the river had crossed over, and with their 
fresh troops fell upon the fugitives, and wrought terrible 
slaughter. The Indian army was annihilated; all the 
elephants being either killed or captured, and the chariots 
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destroyed. Three thousand hommen, and not less than 
twelve thousand foot soldiers were killed, and 9>000 taken 
prisoners. The Macedonian loss, according to the highest 
estimate, did not exceed a thousand. 

Poros himself, a magnificent giant, six and a half feet in 
height, fought to the last, but at last succumbed to nine 
wounds, and was taken prisoner in a fainting condition. 

Alexander had the magnanimity to respect his gallant 
adversary, and willingly responded to his proud request to be 
treated as a kmg^\ The victor not only confirmed the 
vanquished prince in the government of his ancestral terri- 
tory, but added to it other lands of still greater extent ; and 
by this politic generosity secured for the brief period of his 
stay in the country a grateful and faithful friend.^ 

The victory was commemorated by the foundation of two Bouke- 
towns ; one named Nikaia, situated on the battlefield ; and 
the other, named Boukephala, situated at the point whence 
Alexander had started to cross the Hydaspes. The latter 
was dedicated to the memory of Alexanders famous charger, 
which had carried him safely through so many perils, and 
had now at last succumbed to weariness and old age. 
Boukephala, by reason of its position at a ferry on the high 
road from the west to the Indian interior, became a place of 
such fame and importance as to be reckoned by Plutarch 
among the greatest of Alexander’s foundations. It was 
practically identical with the modern town of Jihlam 
(Jhelum), and its position is more closely marked by the 
extensive elevated mound to the w^est of the existing 
town. 

The position of Nikaia, which never attained fame, is less Nikaia. 
certain; but probably should be sought at the village of 

^ "Ort 0a(nkifc&s fxoi ^ ^ mobiie cavalry force had no diffi- 

^avSpe, ciilty in riding across the front of an 

2 For disputed questions con- army like that of Foros ; although, 
earning the passage of the river, of course, such a feat would be im- 
and the date and site of the battle possible if that army had possessed 
see App. E, F. Opinions differ rifles and guns. While Arrian’s lucid 
concerning the exact nature of the description of the battle has been 
movement of Koinos ; but to me followed in the main, some details 
the texts seem suffidently plain, have been taken from other writers. 
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Sukhchainpur to the south of the Karri plain, the scene of 
the battle,^ 

Medal An interesting numismatic memorial of the battle is the 

comme- famous unique dekadrachm in the British Museum, ^ showing 
on one side a Macedonian horsemen driving before him a 
retreating elephant with its two riders, and on the other side 
a standing figure of Alexander holding a thunderbolt, and 
wearing the Persian helmet, and with ^ (^^Akeidvbpov 
Bacrikim?) in the field? Mr, Barclay Head shows good 
reason for believing that this piece was struck in India as 
a medal for presentation to Macedonian officers who took part 
in the battle.^ 

The Glau- Alexander, having performed with fitting splendour the 

^ros*II obsequies of the slain, offered the customary sacrifices, and 
celebrated games, left Krateros behind with a portion of the 
army and orders to fortify posts, and maintain communica- 
tions. The king himself, taking a force of picked troops, 
largely composed of cavalry, invaded the country of a nation 
called Glausai or Glaukanikoi, adjacent to the dominions of 
Poros. Thirty-seven considerable towns and a multitude of 
villages, having readily submitted, were added to the extensive 
territory administered by Poros. The king of the lower 
hills, who is called Abisares by the Greek writers, finding 
resistance hopeless, again tendered his submission. Another 
Poros, nephew of the defeated monarch, and ruler of a tract 
called Gandaris, sent envoys promising allegiance to the 
invincible invader, and sundry independent tribes (r<Sr avro- 
p&imv ^IpbSdv) followed the example of these princes. 

Middle Alexander, moving in a direction more easterly than 
before, crossed the Akesines (Chinab) at a point not specified, 

Akesines. ^ Arrian (v, SO) gives the true mentioned in the PeuUngerian 
account of the death of Bouke- Tables, by Pliny (vi, 20), and the 
pbalos. The site of Boukephala author of the Peripltts (ch. 47), as 
was determined, to my satisfaction, well as by Plutarch (Fortum of 
by Abbott (‘ On the Sites of Nikaia Alexander^ Oration 1, 9). Cunning- 
and Boukephala’, 1852, ham’s identifications of the two 
p. 231). The mound referred to is towns are necessarily rejected as 
Icnown locally as ‘ Pindi *, or ‘ the being based upon the theory that 
town and yields large ancient the passage of the river was effected 
bricks and numerous Graeco- at Jalalpur. 

Bactrian coins. Boukephala is ^ 1906,p. 8,pi. 1, 8. 
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but GertaiEly' neai: the foot of the hills. . The passage of the 
•river,..,, although, .unopposed, was difficult by reason of the 
rapid current of the flooded stream, which was 3,000 yards 
(15 Miadia) in width, and of the large and jagged rocks with 
which the channel was bestrewn, and on which many of the 
.boats were wrecked.^ 

The king, having made adequate arrangements for supplies, Passage of 
reinforcements, and the maintenance of communications, 
continued his advance eastwards, probably passing close to 
the ancient fortress of Sialkot. The Hydraotes (Ravi) river 
having been crossed without difficulty, Hephaistion was sent 
back in order to reduce to ob^ience the younger Poros, who 
had revolted owing to feelings of resentment at the excessive 
favour shown to his uncle and enemy. 

Alexander selected as the adversaries worthy of his steel The inde- 
the more important confederacy of independent tribes which 
was headed by the Kathaioi, who dwelt upon the left or 
eastern side of the Hydraotes, and enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation for skill in the art of war. Their neighbours, the 
Gxydrakai, who occupied the basin of the Hyphasis, and the 
Malloi, who were settled along the lower course of the 
Hydraotes below Lahore, and were also famous as brave 
warriors, intended to join the tribal league, but had not 
actually done so at this time. The Kathaioi were now 
supported only by minor clans, their immediate neighbours, 
and the terrible fate which awaited the Malloi was postponed 
for a brief space.^ 

On the second day after the passage of the Hydraotes, Pbnprauia 
Alexander received the capitulation of a town named Pirn- 
prama, belonging to a clan called Adraistai by Arrian ; and, 
after a day*’s rest, proceeded to invest Sangala, which the 

^ These particulars given by Ar- (Raverty, op. cit., 343). 
rian (v, SO) clearly prove that the ^ correct location of the 

Akesines was crossed near the foot clans see the author’s paper en- 
of the hills, some twenty-five or titled ‘ The Position of the Antono- 
thirty miles above Waasirabad, mous Tribes of the Fanjab con- 
where Mr. McCrindle places the quered by Alexander the Great’ 
crossing. The Chinab changed (J, JK. uf. /Sf., Oct, 1903). Seethe 
its course very considerably, and map, reprinted from that paper, 
lower down has wandered over a with a slight alteration of the sug- 
bed about thirty miles in breadth gested position of the altars, 

F ^ 
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Kathaioi and the allied tribes had selected as their main 
stronghold. The tribes protected their camp, lying under 
the shelter of a low hill, by a triple row of wagons, and 
offered a determined resistance. 

Meantime, the elder Poros arrived with a reinforcement for 
the besiegers of five thousand troops, elephants, and a siege 
train; but before any breach in the city wall had been 
effected, the Macedonians stormed the place by escalade, and 
routed the allies, who lost many thousands killed, Alexan- 
der’s loss in killed was less than a hundred, but twelve hundred 
of his men were wounded — an unusually large proportion. 

Sangala was razed to the ground, as a punishment for the 
stout resistance of its defenders.^ 


Yet another river, the Hyphasis (BiSs), lay in the path of 
the royal adventurer, who advanced to its bank, and prepared 
to cross, being determined to subdue the nations beyond. 
These were reputed to be clans of brave agriculturists, 
enjoying an admirable system of aristocratic government, and 
occupying a fertile territory well supplied with elephants of 
superior size and courage. 

Alexander, having noticed that his troops no longer 
followed him with their wonted alacrity, and were indisposed 
to proceed to more distant adventures, sought to rouse their 
enthusiasm by an eloquent address, in which he recited the 
glories of their wondrous conquests from the Hellespont to 
the Hyphasis, and promised them the dominion and riches of 
all Asia. But his glowing words fell on unwilling ears, and 
were received with painful silence, which remained unbroken 
for a long time. 


^ Much nonsense has been written 
about the site of Sa;^ala (X<i 77 cxAa), 
which was quite distinct from the 
Sakala of Hindu writers and of 
Hiuen Tsang, The assumption 
that the two towns were identical 
led Cunningham to identify Alex- 
ander’s Sangala with a petty mound 
called ‘ Sangala Tibba ’ in the Jhang 
District The late Mr. C. J. 
Rodgers condnsively proved this 
identification to be erroneous {Be- 


port on Sangala Tibba, News Press, 
Lahore, 1896 ; Proc, S* B., 
1896, p. 81). The position of San- 
gala, which was razed to the 
ground, cannot be determined 
with precision, but it was in the 
Gurdaspur District. Sakala, the 
capital of Mihirakula, is represented 
by the modern Sialkot, N. lat 
99', E. long. W 36' (Fleet, 
‘Sakala,’ Actes du sn'if Congrh 
dee Orimtalistes, tome I). 
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' , ,^At ; last Eoinos, the trusted cairalry general^ who had laJ Reply of 
the charge in the battle with Poros, summoned up courage to 
replyy and arguai the expediency of fixing some limit to the 
toils and dangers of the army. He urged his sovereign to 
remember that out of the Greeks and Macedonians who had 
crossed the Hellespont eight years earlier, some had been 
invalided home, some were unwilling exiles in newly founded 
cities, some were disabled by wounds, and others, the most 
numerous, had perished by the sword or disease. 

Few indeed were those left to follow the standards; andSeptem- 
they were weary wretches, shattered in health, ragged, ill- 
armed, and despondent. He concluded his oration by 
saying:-— 

* Moderation in the midst of success, O king! is the 
noblest of virtues, for, although, being at the head of so 
brave an army, you have naught to dread from mortal foes, 
yet the visitations of the Deity cannot be foreseen or guarded 
against by man 

The words of Koinos were greeted with loud applause, Orders for 
which left no doubt about the temper of the men. Alex- 
ander, deeply mortified, and unwilling to yield, retired 
within his tent; but emerged on the third day, convinced 
that further advance was impracticable. The soothsayers 
judiciously discovered that the omens were unfavourable for 
the passage of the river, and Alexander, with a heavy heart, 
gave orders for retreat, in September, S^6 b.c. 

To mark the furthest point of his advance, he erected The altars, 
twelve huge altars, built of squared stone, and each fifty 
cubits in height, dedicated to the twelve great gods. Although 
the army had not passed the river, these massive memorials 
were erected on the farther bank, where they long remained 
to excite the wonder and veneration of both natives and 
foreigners,® Traces of them may still exist, and should be 

^ The address of Koinos, which * ‘Ad Hypasin . . , qni fait 
is given in Ml by Arrian, seems to Alexandri itinemm terminus, ex- 
me to be in substance a genuine superato tamen amne, arisque in 
re|K)rt of a real speech, and not adversa ripa dicatis’ (Pliny, 
merely an appropriate invention of Bk. vi, ch. 17), 

the historian. 
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looked for along the oldest bed of the Bias, near the hills, in 
one or other of the three districts— Gurdaspur, Hoshyarpur, 
or Kangra— where nobody, except Vigne\ has yet sought 
them. 

The judicious Arrian simply records that : — 

« Alexander divided the army into brigades, which he 
ordered to prepare twelve altars equal in height to the 
loftiest military towers, while exceeding them in breadth ; to 
serve both as thank-oferings to the gods who had led him 
so far on the path of conquest, and as a memorial of his 
achievements. When the altars had been constructed, he 
offered sacrifice upon them with the customary rites, and 
celebrated gymnastic and equestrian games.’ 


Worship at The structures thus solemnly dedicated were well designed 
Clmndra- their double purpose ; and constituted a dignified 

gupta. and worthy monument of the piety and labours of the 
world’s greatest general. Their significance was fully appre- 
ciated by the Indian powers which had been compelled to 
bend before the Macedonian storm. We are told that 
Chandragupta Maurya, the first emperor of India, who suc- 


Traveilers' 

tales. 


ceeded to the lordship of Alexander’s conquests, and his 
successors for centuries afterwards, continued to venerate the 
altars, and were in the habit of crossing the river to offer 
sacrifice upon them,^ 

But, if Curtius and Diodorus are to be believed, the 
noble simplicity of the monumental altars was marred by 
a ridiculous addition designed to gratify the king’s childish 
vanity. The tale is given in its fullest form by Diodorus, 
who gravely informs us that after the completion of the 


^ Vigne, A P&rsmal Narrative 
of a Vmt to Ghazniy Kabul and 
Afghanistan (1843% p. 11. 

^ iikv odv *Hpa/fA.€a 

riiiSjv fcal ndkiv 'AXi^avdpov ‘Aj'Spo- 
KOTToSj kavTOvs €(Sf rb rtfJtdaOai rcpoijyov 
aitb rojv bgoim. ‘Thus Alexander, 
honouring Hercules, and Ajidro- 
kottos [5c?e?. Chandragupta] again 
honouring Alexander, got them- 
selves honoured on the same 
grounds ’ (Plutarch, cir. 90 a. d., 


‘ How One can Praise oneself with- 
out exciting Envy,’ § 10, in Morals, 
ed. Teubner, and Shilleto’s trans.). 
The same author, in his Life of 
Alexander, ch. Ixii, states that 
‘ he also erected altars for the gods 
which the kings of the Praisiai 
\sciL Magadha] even to the present 
day hold in veneration, crossing 
the river to offer sacrifices upon 
them in the Hellenic fashion 
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altars,. Alexander caused , aB encampment to, be made thrice 
the size of that actually occupied by his army, encircled by 
a trench fifty feet wide and' forty feet' deep, as well as by 
a rampart of extraordinary dimensions. ^He further,’ the 
story continues, * ordered quarters to he constructed as for 
foot-soldiers, each containing two beds four cubits in length 
for each man ; and besides this, two stalls of twice the 
ordinary size for each horseman. Whatever else was to be 
left behind was directed to be likewise proportionately 
increased in size.’ We are asked to believe that these silly 
proceedings were intenddi to convince the country people 
that the invaders had been men of more than ordinary 
strength and stature.^ 

It is incredible that Alexander could have been guilty of 
such senseless folly, and the legend may be rejected without 
hesitation as being probably based on distorted versions of 
tales told by travellers, who had seen the altars. 

APPENDIX D 

Aornos and Embolima 

Three solutions have been proposed for the ^ much vexed Three 
question ’ as to the site of Aornos. General Court and the 
Rev. Mr. Loewenthal suggested the castle or fort known as that 
of Raja Hodi, opposite Attock. But that suggestion is open to 
objections of all sorts, and has now no defenders. Cunningham 
preferred to identify the celebrated mountain with the fortress 
of Ranigat, sixteen miles north of Ohind, although he confessed 
that the identification was incomplete’, and that he was ^not 
perfectly satisfied with it’.® Cunningham’s suggestion may be 
briefly dismissed with the remarks that the hill at Ranigat is 
much too small and low to answer to the descriptions of the 
ancient 'winters, and that it is distant from the Indus. 

The third site proposed, the Mahaban mountain, situated Mahaban. 
about seventy miles ENE. from Peshawar in approximately 
N. lat. S4)^ SO', was vigorously advocated by General Abbott, 
whose conclusions were so strongly supported by more recent 
researches that the ^much vexed question’ seemed to be defl- 

^ Diodorm^ xvii, 95 ; Curtim^ * Cunningham, R^ports^ ii, 9^- 
ix, S. 110. 
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nitely settled when tbe first edition of this book was published. 
But Dr. Stem’s survey of the summit of Mahafoan at the end of 
October^ 1904/ has reopened the question. 

The fanaticism of the tribes inhabiting the mountain and its 
neighbourhood is so great that the locality had never been 
completely surveyed— in fact, so far as can be ascertained^ no 
European had ascended the summit of the mountain since the 
days of Alexander, until Dr. Stein accomplished the feat.^ The 
fullest description recorded by the older writers is that given by 
Abbott, as follows : — 

‘ The long-sought rock, Aornos, towers high above all the neighbouring 
mountains, its foot washed bv the broad flood of the Indus ... its 
inexhaustible pastures ... its forests and fastnesses, the refuge of all the 
outlaws for hundreds of miles around ; its summit, furrowed by a hundred 
ploughs ; its skirts, by perhaps eight hundred more ; a mountain almost 
without parallel in the world, and too faithfully described to be mistaken. 
There was formerly a fort upon the crest of the mountain, but its very 
name is lost, although traces of the wall remain, agreeing exactly, if my 
informant correctly describes them, with the site of Aornos. . . . XJ^n 
the east of Maha Bunn (a name embracing a whole district comprised by 
the trunk and ramifications of this mountain, and harbouring some ten 
thousand matchlock men) Nadir Shah, the Alexander of Persia, encamped 
his army, as the only means of reducing to order the lawless Affacini.^ 
The mountain is a long isolated ridge, not less, I think, in length at 
summit than five miles. The height is upwards of 7,000 feet [7,320 in 
India Office map] above the sea’s level, or 5,000 above that of the Indus. 
The length at base must be upwards of twelve miles. At the very summit 
is a small square Tumulus, ^parently from 50 to 100 feet high, and 
scarped with precipices. . . . The Maha Bunn agrees to the minutest 
particular with the description of Aornos, standing on the right bank of 
the Indus, feathered with forests, watered by perennial springs. Its 
summit, a plateau capable of holding the camp of a Persian army, and of 
employing a hundred ploughs ; its forests and fastnesses the refuge of the 
Aifacini of the plains and of fu^tives from Abisara and Taxila; its 
height, Mantic and pre-eminent ; its position sufficiently near to annoy 
Alexander’s columns; its inhabitants to this day unconquered, paying 
neither all^iance nor tribute to any man 

The observations of Colonel Deane^ whose official position has 
afforded exceptional opportunities for the collection of accurate 
information, supplemented the description of General Abbott, 


^ The slopes of Mahaban had 
been visited more than once by 
European troops. In or about 1858, 
a column of the Panjab Frontier 
Force ascended the southern side 
and blew up ‘several towers in 
Shahkdt’. In December, 1863, 
Malka, the Wahabi stronghold on 
the western slopes, was destroyed. 
Malka stood some distance below 
the highest peak (Pioneer MaU, 
Nov. 9th, 1904 ,* Roberts, Forty-one 


Years in India, vol. ii, pp. 20-2). 

2 This name is used only bv 
Abbott. 

® Abbott, ‘The Battle Field of 
Alexander and Porus,’ J. A. 8. B., 
1848, pp. 627, 628. The same 
author’s ‘valuable and elaborate 
article’, as Grote justly calls it, 
entitled ‘Gradus ad Aomon’, in 
J.A,S.B,, 1854, p. 309, may also 
be consulted with advantage. 
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and proved that the remains of a fort still exist on the mountain. 
The identification of Ptolemy’s Asigramma with the modem 
Asgram still seems to he certain, and is admitted by Dr. Stein 
to be ^ highly probable 

‘ The line of the Indus through the Peshawar District has never been 
thoroughly examined. Beginning at Asgram, there are extensive rains 
a little way above where the Indus leaves the hills; there are more 
on a low hill on the bank of the Indus near Gullai, iaiown as Imran; 
many more buried near Jalbai ; and again, others near Jehangira and 
Alladher. None of these have ever been systematically explored. 

The following brief note has reference to Aornos, which was situated 
either in Udyana or Gandhara. 

On Mahaban, at the point known as Shahkot, are the very distinct 
remains of a large fort, the foundations of which, 360 yards by 180 yards, 
with twelve bastions on the north and south faces, five bastions on the 
east face (outside which was a ditch some thirty feet wide), and four 
bastions on the west face, can still be traced. The road to the fort winds 
up the southern face of the hill, and below it on the south is a plateau 
about a mile long by 600 yards wide. On the north face is a second 
gate, with a steep path leading to springs a little way below. Below the 
south-west corner is a large tank protected by three towers. Inside are 
remains of two temples and a taiifc about sixty paces in circumference. 
The fort is situated on a vast rock, and is reported as exceedingly difficult 
of access. 

Close to Panjtar, at the foot of Mahaban, is a group of several old 
towns, from which I have obtained many inscriptions. Further down, 
towards where the Indus debouches into the plain, are extensive ruins, to 
which my attention was first directed by obtaining an inscription from 
them. These ruins are known as As^am, already mentioned. The 
Pathans give this as the name of the ruins, stating that tradition holds 
them to be of the same period as Begram and Naugram (Ranigat). 
Taking Ptolemy’s map and McCrindle as a guide, we find a hitherto 
unidentified place, Asigramma, close to the bank of the river, bearing 
the same relative position to Aornos and Pentigramma, as shown on the 
map, as Asgram bears to Mahaban and Panjtar.^ Aornos was above 
Asigramma; and if the identification of Asgram with Asigramma be 
accepted, the claims of both Hodi Raja and Ranigat are disposed of, and 
there does not remain much, if any, doubt as to Aornos having been on 
Mahaban as described above. Another veiy strong position on Mahaban 
is a spur running to the Indus known as Mount Banj. A fort also exists 
here, and is very difficult of access.’ ® 



The substantial accuracy of the information supplied to Colonel Dr. Stein’s 
Deane was vouched for by Dr. Stein, who approached the moun- 
tain in 1898, and made inquiries. His informant, a Malik or 
headman, was well acquainted with the ruins of Shahkot, which 
he described as situated on a rocky spur near the highest point 
of Mahaban, and to the north-east of it. The Malik’s description 

^ Ptolemy (bk. vii, ch. 57) gives (Ptolemy’s translation, 

a list of towns on the Indus, of McCrindle, with map, in 
which the first three are ; — xiii, 356. The translation was also 

EmboMma . long. 124>° lat. 31° published separately in Calcutta, 
Pentagramma „ 1^4° „ 30°3(f 1885). 

Asigramma . ,, 1@3° „ 0' ® J, A* Och, 18C16, p, 67$. 
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of the fort agreed closely with that given by Colonel Deane’s 
informant. The ruins were said to be overgrown with dense 
jungle. The slopes of the mountain below Shahkot were de- 
scribed as being steep and rocky on all sides^ but particularly 
so towards the Indus^ where the ascent is by a narrow path. 
Dr. Stein was then convinced of the identity of Mahaban with 
Aornos, and showed that Cunningham’s objections are based on 
erroneous premisses.^ 

Emboi!- The ruined fort of Amb^ about sixty miles above Attock, is 
*na. situated opposite the town of Darband on the Indus, which is 
there crossed by a ferry. It is described by Abbott as cele- 
brated castle To the west of Amb and on the same spur of 
the Mahaban mountain there was said to be a fort named Balimah, 
and the Greek name Embolima would seem to be a transcription 
of Amb-Balimah, that is to say, ^ Amb near Balimah The map 
of the Panjab shows a second Amb in the Hoshyarpur district, 
and a third in the Salt Range about fifty miles to the south-east 
ofKalab^h.* It would be necessary, therefore, to distinguish 
the Amb on the Indus as ^ Amb near Balimah’. Similarly, 
Akbar’s famous capital Fatehpur is distinguished from the other 
innumerable places of the same name as Fatehpur-Sikri, or 
Fatehpur near Sikri. Such double-barrelled names are very 
common in India. Curtius erroneously gives the name of 
Alexander’s d6p6t as Ecbolima. 

(>aclu- Grote, although satisfied that Abbott had made out a strong 
Sion. thesis of the identity of Mahaban with Aomos, 

still felt doubts concerning the applicability of some details in 
the lively description of the mountain recorded by Curtius. 
That author states that the Indus ^ washes its roots and relates 
how, in the first attack, some of the assailants ^ fell from the 
shelving crags, and were engulfed in the river which flowed 
underneath*. But these det^Qs need not inspire any doubts. 
The Indus does actually ^ wash the roots ’ of the Mahaban moun- 
tain,* the spurs of which descend to the river, and there need 

^ Stein, DetaiUd JRfport of an a common name for hill ridges in 
Archmologwal T<n(r wUh the Brnm* those parts (Bellew, An Inqmm 
Field Force^ pp. 45-8 (Lahore, into the Ethnography of Afg%an<e~ 
Government Press, 1898). An ab- stan, p. 68, Woking, 1891). 
stract of this report is printed in ® Cunningham, xiv, p. 

Froc, A. 8. B., Mar., 1898. 33, pi. I. 

® Abbott, ‘The Battle Field of * Strabo (xv, 8) also states that 
Alexander and Porus,’ J, A. 8, B., the foot of the mountain or rock of 
1848, pp. 627“8, 633; and ‘Gradus Aomos is washed by the Indus 
ad Aomon’, ibid., 1854, p. 344. near its source. Of course, the 
The name of the Ambela Pass may ancients knew nothing al^ut the 
be connected with that of Amb. Indus in the upper reaches of 
The Gr^k name Aornos may be the river, and thought that its 
a transcription of the word aramij source was in the outer Himalaya. 
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not be any difficulty in believing that^ in the early stages of the 
siege^ while such spurs were in dispute, some of the attacking 
force were unlucky enough to tumble into the stream. The 
statement of Curtins that the rock on the summit rises up straight 
till it terminates in a sharp pinnacle, like the turning-post (metd) 
of a Eoman circus, may possibly be to some extent a rhetorical 
exaggeration. Its inaccessibility so impressed the ancient writers 
that they habitually speak of Aomos as a petra^ or ^ rock even 
when describing its vast extent. 

The arguments stated above, based on a consensus of com- 
petent opinion, were sufficient, when the first edition of this 
book appeared, in 1 904, to justify the belief that the identity of 
Mahaban with Aomos was proved. But at the end of October, 
1904 , Colonel Sir Harold Deane succeeded in making arrange- 
ments with the tribes by which Dr. Stein, accompanied by a 
surveyor, was enabled to ascend Mahaban, and examine Shahkot, 
The explorer reported the results of his visit next year {Report 
of Archaeol. Survey Work in the North-West Frontier Promice and 
Baluchistan, for the year Jan. %nd, 1904— Mur. 31st, 1905, 
pp. 19-31 : Peshawar, Govt. Press, 1905). Dr. Stein states that 
there is ^no trace to be seen anywhere’ on the summit of 
Mahaban of the plateau which is a prominent feature in the 
Greek accounts, that the extent of the summit is ^remarkably 
confined that the extant ruins are ^ insignificant being so small 
that three or four hundred men ^ crowded uncomfortably every 
bit of tolerably level ground on the summit *, that the greatest 
length of the area on the summit is 420 feet, the width varying 
from about 80 to 200 feet ; that the masonry of the little fort 
called Shahkot is ^ of the roughest ’, and perhaps post-Muham- 
madan in date ; that there are no springs ; that neither ^ Balimah ’ 
nor the alleged castle ’ at Amb is knowm locally ; that the great 
ravine which separated Ptolemy’s position from the rock of 
Aomos does not exist at Mahaban ; and, consequently, that the 
topographical facts of Mahaban do not agree with the descriptions 
of Aornos. It is thus proved that the information on which 
Abbott based his opinion was erroneous, and that the identifica- 
tion of Aomos with Mahaban must be given up. Probably the 
true site will be found in the unexplored country higher up the 
Indus. This conjecture may be supported by the statement of 
Curtins that after leaving the pass, Alexander ^ arrived after the 
sixteenth encampment at the Indus that is to say, Hephaistion’s 
camp near Ohind. An alternative suggestion, favoured by 
Dr. Stein, that the Greek detailed accounts are imaginative 
lying, does not commend itself to my judgement. 
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Alexander s Camp I the Passage of the Hydaspes ; and the 
Site of the Batik with Poros 

Problems The solution of the problems concerning the sites of Alexander's 

aye camp on the bank of the Hydaspes, the passage of that river, 
soluble. battle-field may be attained, I believe, with sufficient 

accuracy by careful and impartial examination of the statements 
made by the ancient historians and of the actual topography. 
Hydaspes The Hydaspes (Vitasta, Bihat, or Jihlam, commonly called 
dver. Jhelum) river has changed its course in a less degree than any 
of the other rivers of the Panjab, and in the portion of its 
stream above Jalalpur, with which alone the present discussion 
is concerned, little material change has occurred. The solution* 
of the three problems in question is consequently not complicated 
to any serious extent by doubts as to the ancient course of the 
river.^ 


Taxila. Nor is there any doubt as to the position of Taxila, the great 
city from which Alexander started on his march to the Hydaspes. 
Although Cunningham's description of the remains of the city 
is in many respects inadequate, his identification of the ruins 
at and near Shahdheri with the site of Taxila is certainly correct. 
The ruins, which are mere mounds scattered through the fields, 
are situated to the north-west of Rawalpindi, and about nine 
miles to the south-east of Hasan Abdal village.* 

Taxila to The distance from the site of Taxila to the town of Jihlam 


Hydaspes. (Jhelum) in a direct line, as measured on the map, is about 
ninety miles, and the direct distance from Taxila to Jalalpur, 
some thirty miles lower down the river, is a few miles more. 
The northern or upper road frx)m Shahdheri (Taxila) to the town 
of Jihlam via Rohtas andl the Bakrala Pass is ninety-four English 
miles. Roads or paths leading from Shahdheri to Jalalpur via 
Dudhial and the Bunhar Pass vary in length from 109 to 114 
miles.^ 


^ Greek, ‘TSdtniyy or BtSao'Tr^s 
(Ptolemy) ; Sanskrit, Vitasta ; Pra- 
krit, Vidastd ; Kashmiri, Vyath ; 
PanJabT, Bihat or Wihat. Muham- 
madan writers refer to the river as 
* the river of Jihlam that is to say, 
the river flowing past the town of 
Jihlam, where the royal ferry {sfMh 
gnxmr) was situated. Modern usage 
has abbreviated the Muhammadan 
designation into * the Jihlam % or, 
as it is commonly written, ‘Jhelum.* 
Little deviation has occurred in the 


course of the stream, except near 
its junction with the Akesines or 
Chinab, which has been moved 
‘ often and considerably ’ (Raverty, 
‘The Mihran of Sind and its 
Tributaries,’ J. A. S. B., part i, 
189^, pp. 318, 399, 339; Stein, 
transL RajaU ii, 4-11). 

* N. lat. 48^ 56'^; E. long. 
W 44' 41". 

® Cunningham, ArchaeoL Survey 
Mep., ii, 119, 179, 
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Every one is agreed that Alexander must have reached the 
bank of the Hydaspes either at Jihlam or Jalalpnr; no other 
place can be thought of. Both towns are situated on ancient 
lines of road commanding ancient ferries. 

The invader's obvious goal unquestionably would have been Route to 
Jihlam, which is appreciably nearer to Taxila, and has a ferry Jihlam. 
^infinitely more convenient, and only one-third the width of 
the Jalalpnr ferry ' J The road to either crossing-place is rugged 
and difficult, but a large force marching to Jalalpur would be 
more liable to entanglement in the intricate ravines of the Sait 
Range, and would encounter more formidable obstacles than 
those met with on the road to Jihlam. The presumption, there- 
fore, is that Alexander would have adopted the shorter and easier 
route and formed his camp near the town of Jihlam. The 
opinion that he followed this natural and obvious course of action 
has been advocated by Bumes, Court, and Abbott, who were all 
well qualified to express an authoritative opinion in virtue of 
their military experience and exact local knowledge. 

The rival theory that Alexander s camp was formed at Jalalpur 
Jalalpur, and that the passage of the river was effected a few theory im- 
miles above that town has been maintained by authorities of P^^^hle. 
equal personal weight — Elphinstone, Cunningham, and Chesney 
— and these writers, being better known in Europe than their 
opponents, have succeeded in winning general assent to the 
Jalalpur theory, in spite of its inherent improbability. 

This theory has been defended at length by Cunningham, Cunning- 
whose arguments would have gained additional force if they had ham’s 
been propounded after impartial examination of the site which 
Abbott, after careful survey, determined to be that of the 
battle-field. If the battle took place in the Karri plain, as 
maintained by Abbott, Alexander's camp must have been at or 
close to Jihlam, and the passage of the river must have been 
effected above that town. But, unfortunately, Cunningham 
never attempted to meet Abbott's reasoning, nor did he examine 
the course of the river above Jihlam. Having formed in 184*6 
the opinion that Alexander’s camp was at Jalalpur, Cunningham 
was content in 1863 to examine the Jalalpur position with a 
determination to make the topography fit in with his pre- 
conceived decision. He merely alludes to General Abbott's 
paper as ^an elaborate disquisition', and there is nothing to 
show that he ever studied it carefully.’^ 

Cunningham relies on three arguments in favour of the His river- 
Jalalpur site for Alexander's camp. The third of these is that, 
according to Arrian (Anab. vi, 2, 4), the fleet when descending ^ 

" Abbott, in /. S. B., 1852, p. 219. 

^ EsporUf li, 'V. 
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the Hydaspes from Nikaia, the town on the battle-held, reached 
the capital of Sophytes, king of the Salt Range, on the third 
day. The capital of Sophytes, according to Cunningham, was 
at Ahmadabad, ^ which is just three days* distance for a laden 
boat from Jalalpur, but is six days from Jhel urn,* ^ and, conse- 
quently, Jalalpur suits the conditions better than Jhelum. This 
argument, on which Cuimingham himself laid little stress, 
obviously depends on the correct identification of the capital 
of Sophytes. Inasmuch as the identification* proposed, by 
Cunningham is a bare guess, quite unsupported by .evidence, 
the argument based upon it does not demand further con- 
sideration. 

Argument The second and more important argument is based upon a 
passage of Strabo (xv, 32), which states that Alexanders ^ route 
^ as far as the Hydaspes was for the most part tow^ards the 
south, and thenceforward was more easterly as far as the 
Hypanis [ = Hyphasis] ; but throughout it kept closer to the 
foot of the mountains than to the plains *.^ 

Inasmuch as Jalalpur is nearly due south, while Jihlam is 
approximately south-south-east from Taxila, the Jalalpur position 
for the camp seems at first sight to suit the first clause of Strabo*s 
statement better than the Jihlam position. 

Refuted. But in reality either position suits the text equally well. We 
do not know the points at which Alexander crossed the suc- 
ceeding rivers, the Akesines and the Hydraotes, nor the point 
at which he reached the most distant stream, Hyphasis 
[= Hypanis]. The assumption commonly made that Alexander 
crossed the Akesines (Chinab) at WazirabM does not rest on any 
evidence. Cunningham and the other authors who maintain the 
Jalalpur position forget the last clause of Strabo*s statement to 
the effect that the whole route kept as close as possible to the 
foot of the hills. In another passage (xv, 26 ) Strabo explains 
that Alexander adopted this line of march because the rivers 
which traversed it could be crossed with greater facility near 
their sources than lower down. 

Mr. McCrindle, forgetting this most important general state- 

McCrmdle. which covers the whole route from Taxila to the Hyphasis, 
has constructed a map which represents Alexander as keeping 
away from the hills, and marching through the plains of the Panjab 
past J alalpur, Wazirabad, Lahore, and Amritsar. The real line of 
march must have lain much farther to the north. The Hydaspes 

^ ii,3T, 38, 180. On p. 38 ^ fi€v oZv fx^xpi rod *TBd(xvov 

Cunningham makes out that Bhera rd TrXeov rjv kwl fA€(xrjiJi^piav* ^ 
was the capital of Sophytes, while 5' heiyBe rrpbs €&> fiak\ov pL^xpi rod 
on p. 37 he makes the same asset- *T7rdv40S' Bmaaa Bl rrjs virwpdas pakKov 
tion concerning Ahmadabad on the v rm w^Bim hxopkvTj. 
opposite bank. 
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must have been crossed close to the spot where it emerges from 
the hills above Jihlam^ and the army must subsequently have 
passed close to Sialkot and Gurdaspur, keeping near the present 
frontier of the Kashmir (Jamu) state. 

The assumption that Alexander followed this line of march 
agrees accurately with every part of Strabo’s statement. A line 
drawn from Jihlam to Sialkot, or to the north of that place, is 
considerably more easterly in direction than a line drawn from 
Taxila to Jihlam. 

Cunningham’s second argument in favour of the Jalalpur 
position therefore fails, like the third. 

The argument which Cunningham places first, and on which Argument 
he lays most stress, is based on Pliny’s figures for the distance from 
from Peukolaitis (Charsadda), via Taxila, to the Hydaspes {vi, 21). Tliny. 
Pliny gives the distances as (1) from Peukolaitis to Taxila 60 
Roman =55 English miles, and (2) from Taxila to the Hydaspes 
120 Roman, or 110 English miles; and Cunningham argues that 
these figures suit Jalalpur better than they suit Jihlam, But 
it is notorious that the figures in Pliny’s text are often erroneous. 

For example, the very passage referred to gives the distance 
from the Hydaspes to the Hyphasis as 390 Roman miles, which 
is wildly wrong. It is rash, therefore, to rely on the figures in 
Pliny’s text as we possess it. Cunningham himself was satisfied 
that the actual distance from Peukolaitis to Taxila, via Uhand, 
where Alexander crossed the Indus, is greater than that stated 
by Pliny, and proposed to correct the text {Reports, ii, 1 12). 

But, even if the figure of 120 Roman miles from Taxila to the Refuted. 
Hydaspes be accepted as correct, it does not exclude the theory 
that Alexander’s camp was at Jihlam. According to Cunningham 
{Reports, ii, 179) the distance by an old road is 94> miles. Pliny’s 
distance is 110 English miles, and the difference is only l6 miles, 
which is insignificant, considering that we have no information 
concerning the route taken by Alexander in very difficult 
country, and no knowledge of the changes which have occurred 
in twenty-two centuries. The argument based on Pliny’s figures 
is, consequently, worthless, whether the figures be right or 
wrong. 

I have thus shown that all Cunningham’s arguments for the 
Jalalpur theory fail, and that the Jihlam theory, so far from 
being opposed to Strabo’s evidence, is actually, supported by it. 

The theory of Eiphinstone and Cunningham is still more Topo- 
strongly opposed by the evidence of topographical facts tlian by 
that of Strabo. 

The statements of Arrian, a critical writer, who had access 
to the best contemporary authorities and carefiilly weighed their 
testimony, are extremely clear. 
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The spot higher tip the river to which Alexander marched by 
night in order to ^ steal a passage ’ was situated at a remarkable 
bend * in the stream^ which helped to conceal his movements.^ 
There is no such bend at the spot above Jalalpur^ between the 
villages of Mandfala and Kothera^ where Cunningham locates 
the passage {Reporis^ % pi LXVI). But there is such a bend 
at Bhuna above Jihlam, where Abbott rightly locates it. 

Arrian's excellent and vivid account (v^ 11) clearly implies 
that Alexander made his night march parallel to the river. 
Having described the wooded bluff and island near the remark- 
able bend of the river^ he goes on to say : — 

‘ Now the bluff and the island were 150 stadia [ « about seventeen 
English miles] distant from the great camp. But along the whole of the 
bank he had posted running sentries at a proper distance for keeping 
each other in sight, and readily transmitting along the line any orders 
that might be received from any quarter.’ 

Half-way between the camp and the crossing-place Meleager 
and other officers were stationed with a considerable force, 
under orders to cross over in detachments as soon as they 
should see the Indians fairly engaged in action. Tlie historian 
then goes on to state that Alexander marched ^ at a considerable 
distance from the hank so that he might not be seen These 
statements prove that Alexander', when making his night 
march, kept an approximately straight course, parallel to the 
river bank, but sufficiently far from it to escape the enemy's 
observation. 

They are absolutely inconsistent with the theory of Cun- 
ningham, as expressed in his map {Reports, ii, pi. LXVI), which 
represents Alexander as going round three sides of a rectangle 
among the ravines of the Salt Range, marching inland from 
Jalalpur nearly due north for seven or eight miles, then eastward 
for seven miles, and finally, two or three miles back to the river. 
The local facts at Jalalpur cannot be reconciled with the account 
of the night march as given by Arrian, and Cunningham's 
map is a desperate attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, 
and to bolster up a preconceived theory based on fallacious 
premisses. 

The descriptions of the river itself at the time when Alexander 
crossed it, as given by the ancient historians, are equally incon- 
sistent with the Jalalpur theory. All authorities agree that the 
river was then in high flood owing to the melting of the snows 
in the mountains and the incessant rain. But the width of the 
stream was only four stadia or 809 yards, whereas at Jalalpur at 
the same season, the end of June or the beginning of July, the 

^ *'Afcpa 9jv d.vkxov(ra rrp ox^fjs rov *T5a<nrou, im 5 irorafibs 

\6yovd^l(i}s (Arrian, AmL v, 11), 
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river would have been more than double that width. The 
current was interrupted by numerous islands and sunken rocks. 

At Jalalpur there are neither rocks nor islands,^ 

If the Jalalpur theory be given up/ and Alexander’s camp be The true 
located at or near Jihlam, all topographical difficulties disappear, theory. 
Alexander s march by night is then seen to have taken place at 
a moderate distance from the west bank of the river^ in a direc- 
tion nearly parallel to the stream and to have been directed to 
a point situated at a ^remarkable bend ' of the river, distant from 
the supposed position of his camp about thirteen or fourteen 
miles in a direct line, which distance might well be estimated as 
seventeen miles for marching purposes, if the route actually taken 
were slightly circuitous. It is, of course, impossible to define 
either the exact site of Alexander’s camp or the precise spot 
where the army embarked on its perilous passage, and it is quite 
possible that two or three miles should be added to the approxi- 
mate distance indicated by General Abbott’s map. 

By marching to the vicinity of Bhuna near the remarkable Alexander 
bend ’ south-east of Mangla, Alexander gained the advantage of interior 
moving along an interior chord line, while his opponent on 
the opposite side of the river was compelled to go round the 
outside of a curve. If the quicksands were in the same position 
in Alexander’s time as they now are, the forces of Poros must 
necessarily have covered a long circuit before they could ap- 
proach the Macedonian landing-place. In any case, the distance 
which the Indians liad to traverse was considerably longer than 
the chord traversed by Alexander. 

When the Macedonian army of about 11,000 men, after sur- Battle- 
mounting all the difficulties of the passage, ultimately found 
itself on the mainland, it entered a considerable plain of firm 
soil known as ^ Karri ’, girdled by low hills on the north and 
east. This plain at its widest part is about five miles broad, and 
afforded a sufficient, though not excessive, space for the battle. 

The river at the crossing-place runs over quartz boulders^ and 
a still existing island, ^ larger than the rest,’ corresponds closely f 


^ During the operations preceding 
the battle the soldiers of the oppo- 
sing armies used to swim out to 
the islands and engage in combat. 
The river, confined by high banks, 
rushed in a seething torrent over 
sunken rocks (Cwrtins, viii, 13). 
The army during its progress to 
the Hyphasis was exposed for 
seventy days to violent storms of 
rain {Diodorm, xviii, 94; Straho, 
XV, ^7 cvvexofs). In July 

Elphinstone found the river at 


JaMpur to be one mile, one furlong, 
and thirty-five perches wide, and 
from nine to fourteen feet deep 
(Thornton, (Gazetteer ^ s. v.‘ Jhelum^ 
The ferry at Jihlam is only one- 
third of the width of that at Jal^- 
pur, and there are *no islands’ 
the latter place (Abbott, J.A.S.B. 
185@, p. 219). Mr. Pearson 
that there are still wooded 
above Darapur, midwa 
Jihlam and Jalalpur ^ 
p. S60) 
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with that described by the Greek historians as the place on which 
Alexander hrst landed, and may or may not have continued in 
existence since his time. 

The channel marked ^ Alexander’s channel now considerably 
silted up, seems to be similar to that which the Macedonian army 
forded, and if not precisely identical, is certainly very close to the 
position of the channel crossed by Alexander. General Abbott 
is quite justified by his map in sapng that ^ the river is at this 
moment [1848] so exactly as described by Alexander’s historian 
that the map might seem to be an ancient rather than a modem 
production’. General Abbott’s ^ elaborate disquisition ’ is based 
on a careful survey effected by two days’ hard work from sun- 
rise to evening each day, and his observations have never been 
contradicted or impugned. Cunningham simply took no notice 
of them. 

Grote, the historian of Greece, is the only author of repute who 
has shown due appreciation of Abbott’s labours, and he has ac- 
knowledged that the general’s memoir supplies ^ highly plausible 
reasons in support of the hypothesis that the crossing took place 
near Jelum Mr. Grote’s opinion would doubtless have become 
that of the learned world if General Abbott’s essay had been 
published in an easily accessible form. Buried as it is in an 
old volume of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, few people have 
read it ; whereas the official publications of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham are widely known, and his opinions have been 
accepted too often without criticism. 

I have not the slightest doubt that Alexander marched to the 
Hydaspes by the shortest and easiest route open to him ; that 
he struck the river at or near Jihlam, where he pitched his 
camp ; that he crossed the stream where it was rocky and narrow, 
a little below the point where it emerges from tiie hills ; and 
that the battle with Poros was fought in the Karri plain. The 
line of march between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis cannot 
be precisely delineated, but it was certainly as close as possible 
to the foot of the hills, and must have passed near Sialkot. The 
late Major Raverty was of the same opinion. He wrote to me 
in 1905 : — ^ I quite agree with you as to Alexander’s crossing- 
place over the Hydaspes ... I well recollect when we crossed 
the river after the battle of Guzerat, in pursuit of the Sikhs and 
Afghans, that we crossed just at the place that you have men- 
tioned, and the matter was discussed and Abbott’s theory 
endorsed. We must give Alexander credit for some military 
knowledge at least, and that would naturally lead him to keep 
nearer the sources of the rivers in order to cross the more easily ; 
and, at the same time, the hills on the north protected his 
dank 
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APPENDIX F 

The Date of the Battle of the Hydaspes 

The evidence of the ancient historians concerning the Hooded Exactdate 
state of the rivei% and the continued wet weather before^ during, doubtful 
and after the battle, which has been cited in Appendix E, 
establishes beyond doubt that the battle was fought towards the 
end of June, or early in July. But certain positive statements 
%vhich profess to define the date with greater precision have also 
been made, and must be briefly examined. Arrian makes two 
such statements, and a third is added by Diodorus. 

Arrian^s first statement (Anah, v, 9) that the battle was fought Arrian’s 
after the summer solstice, that is to say later than June 21;, is 
undoubtedly correct, being in accordance with the evidence as ® * 

to the state of the river and with the remark of Diodoras that 
■when the army reached the Hyphasis it had endured violent 
showers of rain for seventy days. The MSS. ail read /xcm 
TpoTTas, and the suggestion made by some editors to substitute 
Kara for /actol is unjustifiable. 

But the second statement of Arrian (Aiiab. v, 19 ) that the Arrian’s 
battle was fought ^ in the month of Mounychion of the year second 
when Hegemon was Archon in Athens ' seems to be partially 
inaccurate. The assertion of Diodorus (xvii, 87) that the entry 
into Taxila, in the spring preceding the battle, occurred during 
the year ^ in which Chremes was archon at Athens, and in which 
the Romans appointed Publius Cornelius and Aulus Postumius 
consuls,’ is apparently altogether erroneous. Neither the consuls 
nor the archon named can be accepted as correct. 

The original authorities, the Macedonian officers of Alexander’s Mace- 
army, probably expressed the date in terms of the Macedonian 
calendar, and the divergent statements made by the historians ^^^kndar. 
may be due to errors in the conversion of Macedonian into 
Attic and Roman dates. As Mr. Hogarth has observed, it is 
impossible for a modem scholar to check such conversions, 
because our knowledge of the details of the Macedonian calendar 
is very imperfect, and little is known of the methods used for 
converting Macedonian dates into those expressed in terms of 
other calendars.^ 

The battle certainly was fought in the year 326 b. c., and the Mouny- 
corresponding Attic year ( = 01. 113, 2) is supposed to have chion. 

* Ph&^ and AUmnder &/ Mamdm (Murray, IW), Ap- 
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beffun on June 25, 327, and ended on June ®-‘:y 

clo^ of Mounychion, the tenth month, even if 
Sterrakrv moLh be called in, cannot be brought down later 
IS. If the™ tte« 

should have ended on or about May 14^ S 

the battle occurred later than June I* 

therefore, that Arrian has wrongly named the Attic month. 
A rash proposal to substitute ‘ Metageitnion for Mounychion , 
Ae readini of the MSS. is, as Grote observes, ' mere conjecture, 
Indinfeover, inconsistent with the statement that Hegemon 

^^iSemgs certainly succeeded hegemon as archon; and if 
Uncer is right in assigning the end of the Attic year 3-7-6 b.c. 
to fune 15^ Diodorur although wrong in ascnbing the ent^ 
into Taxila to the archonship of Chremes, would be nght if he 
SSnt S readers to understand that the battle occurred after 
Xemes had become archon If, as other authonftes suppos^ 
the archonship of Chremes did not begin until ^ 

Arrian will be right in stating that the battle was fought while 

Hesemon was still archon. t.. 

Arrian’s error in naming the month Mounychion “ay be 
explained plausibly by the supposition that Alexander reached 
S riTer bLk in Lt month, and that by a slight -rek^ss 
the date of his arrival in camp was taken as the ‘if ® 
great battle. The king’s elaborate secret Pf parations for cross- 
lag the river must have occupied a long time, at least sk or 
seven weeks, and if the camp was formed durmg Mounychion, 
early in May, the battle must have been fought at the very end 
of June, or, more probably, early in July. 

Exact certitude is not attainable, and it is not possible to go 
mimh beyond the remark of Grote, that y far as an opinion 
can be formed, it would seein that the baife was fought about 
the end of June, or beginning of July 326 b.c., after the ramy 
season had commenced ; towards the close of the archonship of 
Hegemon, and the be^nning of that of Chremes . I accept 


1 Unger, ‘ Zeitrechnung der 
Griechen und Romer,’ in Gnmd- 
rm der Mass, Alterth,, pp. 

759, 755. But the exactness of me 
results of the inquiry appears to be 
doubtful. See also Cunningham, 
Book of Indian Eras^ pp. 39, 44-, 
103; and note 1 in McCnndle, 
Invasion of India hy Alexander the 
9nd ed., p. 274. 

* History of Greece^ vol. xn, 31, 
note, ed. 1869. Mr. Pearsim, how- 
ever, basing his opinion on his 


personal knowledge of the rivers at 
Ml times of the year, and under aU 
conditions, holds that ‘ the real date 
for the passage of foe Hydaspes 
was, as stated by Arrian, the month 
of Mounychion in the archonship 
of Hegemon, and that Mouny- 
chion in that year occurred as early 
as April rather than as late as June. 
It was a matter of prime importance 
to cross the river before it was in 
high flood, and no sufficient explana- 
tion is given of the supposed delay 
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the archonship of Hegemon on the authority of Arrian, and 
believe that the battle took place early in July 326 the 

last month, Skeirophorion, of the Attic year, a few days before 

Chremes became archon. 


{Ind, Ant, 1905, p. 2557). Mr. 
Pearson, consequently, is obliged to 
disbelieve the positive statements of 
our authorities about the weather. 
The simple ‘explanation of the 
supposed delay ' is that Alexander 


was unable to ‘steal a passage 
earrller, and was obliged to make 
the best of unfavourable conditions 
imposed on Mm through the delay 
caused by the vigilance of Poros. 


CHAPTER IV 


ALEXANDERS INDIAN CAMPAIGN: 
THE RETREAT 


Retreat to The retreating army retraced its steps, and arrived again 
Akesines. further adventure on the bank of the Akesines 

(Chinab), where Hephaistion had completed the building 
of a fortified town. Voluntary settlers from the neighbour- 
ing country and such of the mercenary troops as seemed 
unfit for active service were left to occupy and garrison 
this post, and Alexander began to prepare for his voyage 
down the rivers to the Great Sea. 


Appoint- Envoys bearing tribute from the kings of the lower hills, 
satrap. known as the chieftainships of Rajauri and Bhimbhar 

and the British district of Hazara, were received at this 
time. Alexander, who regarded his Indian conquests as 
permanent additions to the empire, and evidently cherished 
hopes of a return to the country, having accepted the 
tenders of submission, solemnly appointed the king of 
Abhisara (Bhimbhar and Rajauri) to the office of satrap, 
and invested him with authority over the king of Urasa 
(Hazara), who is called Arsakes by ^^an. 

Reinforce- About the same time a welcome reinforcement of 5,000 
meats. cavalry from Thrace, and 7,000 infantry, sent by the king'^s 
cousin, Harpalos, satrap of Babylon, arrived, bringing no 
less than £5,000 suits of armour inlaid with gold and silver. 
The new accoutrements were at once distributed to the 
ragged troops, and the old suits were burned.^ 

Alexander then advanced to the Hydaspes (Jihlam), and 
encamped on the bank, probably on the site of the camp 


Prepara- 
tions for 
river 
voyage. 


^ Curtms^ ix, 3, Diodorus (xvii, 
95) gives higher and less credible 
figures, namely, 30,000 infantry and 
6,000 cavalry. Both authors agree 
as to the number of suits of armour. 


which must have required an enor- 
mous transport train. Diodorus 
adds that 100 talents of medicines 
were received at the same time. 
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formerly occupied ■ by ,Poros. . Several .weeks: were now 
devoted to the final preparations for the voyage down the 
rivers. All available country boats plying on the river 
were impressed for the service, and deficiencies were supplied 
by the construction of new vessel^ for which the forests at 
the base of the hills afforded ample facilities. Crews were 
provided from the contingents of seafaring nations, Phoeni- 
cians, Cyprians, Karians, and Egyptians, who accompanied 
the army, and by the end of October, 326 b.c., all was ready. 

The fleet, which included eight galleys of thirty oars each, 
and a multitude of horse tranq>orts and small craft of all 
kinds, probably numbered nearly two thousand vessels.^ 

Before the voyage began Alemnder convoked an assembly Promotion 
of his officers and the ambassadors of the Indian powers, 
and in their presence appointed Poros to be king of all the 
conquered territories lying between the Hydaspes and the 
Hyphasis. These territories are said to have been occupied 
by seven nations, the Glausai, Kathaioi, and others, and to 
have comprised no less than two thousand towns. The 
opportunity was seized to effect a reconciliation between 
Poros and his old enemy the king of Taxila, and the friend- 
ship between the two monarchs was cemented by a matri- 
monial alliance. The king of Taxila, who had vied with 
his rival in zealous service to the invader, was formally 
confirmed in his sovereignty of the country between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes. 

Alexander, who never neglected to make provision for the Kingdom 
protection of his flank and rear, and for the uninterrupted 
maintenance of communications with the distant base in 
Europe instructed Generals Hephaistion and Krateros to 
march with all possible speed to secure the capital of King 

^ Arrian (Ana^s vi, on the Ciirtius and Diodorus estimate the 
excellent authority of Ptolemy, son number of vessels as 1,000. Con- 
of Lagos, who became of sidering that S,000 troops, several 

Egypt. Ihe same author in thousand horses, and vast quan- 

ch. xix, probably on the authority tides of supplies were carried, the 
of Neardhos, gives the total strengdi higher esrimate of Ptolemy must 
as 800 only \vijts 51 at avfimiffm avrm be admitted to be <x>rrect Some 
hmmSmm ^ 0 m, c£ n ptmpd ml 5cra editors arHtraridydhaiigetfce „ ’ ; ' ‘ 

timayar/df hundred ’ of the InAika into ‘ 1800 
iipat m*rki Mpm Tf ' ■ atrpanp but the reading is * e%iit \ 
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The 

generals. 


Oct. sm 
B. c. 

Voyage t 
first con- 
fluence. 


Saubhuti (Sophytes, or Sopeithes), lord of the fastnesses 
of the Salt ]l^nge stretching from Jihlam to the Indus, 
who submitted without resistance.^ 

The fleet wa^ to be protected by an army of 120,000 men 
marching along the banks, under the generals above named ; 
Krateros having the command on the right or western bank 
of the river, while the larger portion of the army, accom- 
panied by two hundred elephants, was led by Hephaistion 
along the left or eastern bank. Philippos, satrap of the 
countries west of the Indus, had orders to follow three days 
later with the rear-guard. 

Thus escorted the vast fleet began its memorable voyage. 
At daybreak one morning towards the end of October, 
Alexander, having offered libations from a golden bowl to 
the river gods, his ancestor Herakles, Ammon, and any 
other god whom he was accustomed to reverence, gave the 
signal for starting by sound of trumpet. In stately pro- 
cession, without confusion or disorder, the ships quitted 
their anchorage, and moved down stream to the astonish- 
ment of the crowds of natives lining the banks, who had 
never before seen horses on board ship. The plash of 
thousands of oars, the words of command, and the chants 
of the rowers wakened the echoes, which reverberated from 
bank to bank, and enhanced the amazement of the gaping 
throng of spectators. On the third day the fleet reached 
the place, perhaps Bhira, where Hephaistion and Krateros 
had been ordered to pitch their camps facing each other 
on opposite sides of the river. Here a halt was made for 
two days to allow the rear-guard under the command of 
Philippos to come up, and that general, on his arrival, was 

^ The position of the kingdom of (Anc. Geog,^ p. 155) may or may 
Sophytes is fixed by the remark of not be right in placing the capital 
Strabo (xv, 30) that it included of Sophytes at Old Bhira {properly 
‘ a mountain composed of fossil salt * Bahran \ on the west side of the 
sxiffident for the whole of India*. Jihlam. For the coins of Sophytes 
Curtins (ix, 1) misplaces Sophytes of Greek type see Rapson, Indmn 
on the west of the Hyphasis, and Coins^ § 9, 11 ; Catah of Coins in the 
is followed by Mr. McCrindle, Indian Mmmm, voL i, p. T. The 
whose map shows the kingdom as restoration of the name Saubhuti is 
lying north of Amritsar, .an im- due to M. Sylvain L4vi (X 
^ssible position. Cunningham ser. dii, vol. xv, pp. 237-9). 


BEGINNING- OF VOYAGE m 

directed to convert his force into an advance-guard and 
proceed along the bank of the river. 

On the fifth day after leaving the halting-place, the fleet Rapids, 
arrived at the first river confluence, where the Hydaspes 
met the greater stream of the Akesines. The channel 
where the waters of the two rivers then met was so very 
narrow that dangerous whirlpools were formed, and much 
disorder was occasioned in the fleet. Two of the warships 
were sunk with the greater part of their crews, and the 
vessel which carried Alexander was in imminent danger of 
sharing the same fate. By dint of great exertion on the 
part of the king and all mneemed the bulk of the fleet was 
ultimately brought to a safe anchorage under the shelter of 
a headland, and the necessary steps were taken to repair the 
damage sufiered. 

It is impossible to determine the spot where these exciting Positian 
incidents occurred. The confluence of the two rivei^ at 
Timmu (N. lat, 31° 10') now takes place quietly, and presents 
none of the peculiarities to which Arrian and Curtins devote 
so much vivid description. All that can be said is that in 
Alexander’s time the confluence must have been situated 
much farther to the north. 

Our exact knowledge of the courses of the rivers in the Com^ of 
Panjab and Sind begins only from the date of the 
invasion in 712 a.d., more than a thousand years subsequent 
to the expedition of Alexander. Concerning the changes 
which happened during that millennium absolutely nothing 
is known. But during the twelve hundred years that have 
elapsed since the Arab conquests changes on a stupendous 
scale are known to have occurred, and it is certain that 
similar efiects must have been produced by the ever o|>erating 
causes during the thousand years which intervened between 
Alexander and Muhammad bin Kasim.^ During the known 
period, earthquakes, floods, changes of level, denudation, 
accretion, and alterations of climate all have contributed 
to transform the face of the country. The delta of the 

l|!iilMaiiaiid.'.was the son of •Mnhamnmd is 

Kisim. blunder, in mmt books on latoa Mslory,. ■■ , 
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Indus has advanced more than fifty miles, and has thus 
lengthened the courses of the rivers, while necessardy 
diminishing their gradients and velocity. One huge in er, 
the Hakra or Wahindah, which formerly gave life and 

wealth to the desert wastes of Bikanir, Bahawalpur, an 
Sind, has ceased to exist ; the Bias (Hyphasis) has fory.ken 
its ancient independent bed, and become ^ 

Sutlai ; 1 while the other rivers, the Indus, Jihlam (Hydaspes), 

Chinab (Akesines), and Ravi (Hydraotes) have all repeatedly 

changed their courses and points of junction. 

FutUity of These facts, although indisputebly true, have been ignored 
‘identifi- g-enerally in practice by the historians of Alexander, who 
Le pretended to trace the line of his river voyage ^on 
modem maps, and to ‘identify’ town after town on the 
banks of the several rivers. AH such identifications are 
vain. No man can tell in which of the ancient beds the 
Chinab or any of the other rivers named flowed in the time 
of Alexander, and, when the positions of the rivers are not 
ascertainable, it is clear that we cannot reasonably ex^t 

to identify places on their banks. The most that is possible 
is to give general indications of the course of the voya^ 
and of the location of the principal nations encounter^ by 
Alexander. The sites of the towns and the prwise positions 
of the confluences and crossing-places mentioned by the 
ancient historians cannot be precisely determined. Inasmuch 
as the courses of aU the rivers were then much shorter than 
they now are, all the confluences must have been situated 
considerably farther north than at present, and this aprm 

inference appears to be folly supported by observation of 

1 Maior Raverty gives as various Cp. 85) ; for the Rig Veda says tot 
Sutlai, Sutlaj, one flows into the other . The only 

and Shn&. ^his river, which passage in the Rig Veda which men- 
^ A in Sanskrit is tionsthe Vipasais in, 33, and riiat 

W™4Sy to GSo“ may be inteVeted as referring to 

Roman authors uniLr the name of twin streams more or kss ^r^d, 
^e Hypanis of Strabo but not necessarily confly^t. Com- 
Hesidrm. me nyi^ ^ reference, to ‘the Vij^ 

feamedT^lefsays Sat ‘ micep- together wito thejdudri’ in the 
tion may be taken to the stranue B^haddemta (Macdonells ed., i, 
remark tot the Bias was in early 114). 
days not a confluent of the Sutlej 
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the most ancient beds of the streams. The confluence of the 
Akesines and Hydaspes, the first of the four confluences 
described by Arrian, was probably situated not very m’ 
from the modern town of Jhang, and approximate y in 

^'ii!ider here landed his troops in order to subji^ate Siboi 
the adjoining tribes caUed Siboi and Agalassoi by Curtius, Agalassoi. 
and to prevent them from joining the powerful nation ot the 
Malloi (Sanskrit Malava or Malaya), who dwelt lower down 
the river, and were known to be preparing for strenuous 
resistance. The Siboi, who are described as mie folk cl^ 
in the skins of wild beasts and armed with clubs, su m » 
and were allowed to retain their freedom. Their neig ours, 
the Agalassoi, who were able to muster a force estima e a 
40,000 foot and 3,000 horse, ventured to resist, and met 
with a terrible fate. Multitudes were put to the sword, and 
multitudes sold into slavery. Alexander advanced some 
thirty miles into their country, and captured their pnncipa 
town. At a second town he met with an obstinate e en^, 
which cost the lives of many Macedonians. The inhabitants, 
said to number SO, 000, despairing of ultimate success, se 
fire to the town and cast themselves with their wives an 
children into the flames. The citadel escaped the fire, an 
was garrisoned by a detachment left behind for the pi^se. 

The lives of 3,000 of its gallant defenders were spared.- 


I The text is mainly based on 
Maior Raverty’s valuable work, 
The ‘ Mihran of Sind and its Tribu- 

. -LI 1 Jt 


Diuay , -ca. K/. ’ 

with numerous maps, which n^ 
not attracted the attention that it 
deserves. The defects of form in 
this treatise, which is overloadm 
with 590 discursive notes, make it 
very difBlcult reading. The obser- 
vations on Alexander’s Indian cam- 
paign are scattered through me 
text and notes, and mixed up ^th 
r^narks m Ihe most Averse to|i^ 
yor gtoeral comments on the 
Inlality of current ‘ identliimtions 
note 539, 

&c.'; ^ tllhtem), W9* 


336-53 ; Akesines (Chinab), pp. 
336-53 ; HydraStes (Ravi), PP. 3^3- 
71; Hyphasis (Bias or W', 

371-90 ; Sutlaj, pp- ’ 

Hakra, pp- 
eral results, PP- 

quakes and floods, PP- 399, ^8, 
470, &c. ; changes of level, pp. m 
4,10 i alterations of climate, pp. 

354, 417 ; extension of 
273 (note ^).PP; 

Hje whole work is deser^ of t» 

nMWt careftil stjady. 

gives ftiB references, w that MS 

latements can be re^y toteA 
^^^y, who si^ liat ijex- 
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Voya^ 1x5 TEese events probably took place to the north-east of 
Jhang, the operations having been undertaken in accordance 
fluence* with Alexander’s invariable practice, in order to secure his 
flank and rear. 

Information having been received that a confederacy of 
the Malloi, Oxydrakai, and other independent tribes occu- 
pying the river valleys was being formed with the intention 
of offering strenuous resistance to the invasion, Alexander 
hastened the movements of his fleet and army with the 
object of attacking the confederates severally in detail, before 
they could mature their plans and combine their forces* The 
fleet and the bulk of the army received orders to assemble at 
the next confluence, that of the Hydraotes (Ravi) with the 
Akesines (Chinab, including the Hydaspes or Jihlam), 

The allied Alexander in person landed with a picked force, largely 
tribes. composed, as usual, of mounted troops, to operate against the 
Malloi, the most formidable of the allied tribes, who occupied 
the fertile valley of the Hydraotes, on both banks of the 
river* Their neighbours, the Oxydrakai, who dwelt on 
the banks of the upper course of the Hyphasis, although 
ordinarily at war with the Malloi, had resolved to forget 
old enmities and to make common cause against the invader. 
The rival nations cemented the alliance by wholesale inter- 
marriage, each giving and taking ten thousand young women 
for wives.^ But personal jealousies, such as in all ages have 
reduced to futility political combinations in India, prevented 
the alliance from taking effect. While the allies were dis- 
cussing the claims of rival generals to command, Alexander 
acted, and, with masterly strategy, sw^eeping down upon the 
Malloi, extinguished their military power before the Oxy- 
drakai could come to their aid. The forces at the command 
of the confederacy should have sufficed, if properly handled, 

pider fired tbe town. The account wild tribes of pastoral Jats, who 
in the text follows Curtius in re- now inhabit the same region. For 
spect of the voluntary immolation discussion of the toi)ography, see 
of the townspeople, an incident my paper, ‘The Position of the 
quite in keeping with Hindu char- Autonomous Tribes of the Panjab 
acter, and often repeated in later conquered by Alexander the Great,’ 
times. The Siboi were probably in/. 12. Oct, 1903. 
the ancestors of some of the half- ^ Liodonis, xvii, 98. 
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to annihilate the small flying column at Alexander’s dis- 
posal ; for they are said to have comprised 80,000 or 90,000 
fully equipped infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and from TOO to 
900 chariots. 

The exact strength of the Macedonian field force is iiotAlexan- 
stated, but it must have been very small, not exceeding 
a few thousands,^ But what it lacked in numbers was com- 
pensated for by its perfect mobility and the genius of its 
general. The Macedonians were alarmed at the magnitude 
of the opposing forces, and a repetition of the mutiny of the 
Hyphasis was with difliculty prevented by a stirring address 
delivered by the king. By two forced mai’ches across the 
waterless uplands, now known as the Bar^ which separate 
the valleys of the Akesines and Hydraotes, Alexander com- 
pletely surprised the Malloi, most of whom were working 
unarmed in the fields. Many of the helpless wretches were 
ruthlessly cut down, ^without their even turning to offer 
resistance,’ and those who escaped the sword were shut up 
in the fortified towns. 

One of these towns, with a citadel situated on a com- Capture of 
manding height, was stormed under Alexander’s personal 
direction, and £,000 of the garrison were slain. Another 
town, against which Perdikkas had been sent, was found to 
be deserted. The inhabitants fled to the marshes in the 
river valley, but, even among the reeds and rushes, they 
could not escape the weapons of the Macedonian cavalry. 
Alexander then pushed on to the Hydraotes, and caught up 
the retreating Malloi at the ford, inflicting severe loss upon 
them. He pursued them to the east of the river into the 
country now known as the Montgomery District, and took 
by mining and escalade a town inhabited by Brahmans. The 
king, with his customary disregard of danger, was the first 
man to scale the wall. The place was gallantly defended, 
but in vain; ^ about 5,000 in all weie killed, and as they 
were men of spirit, very few were taken prisoners 

^ It consisted of the hypaspist the mounted archeis, and half of 
infantry, the foot-archers, the the companion cavairy, or hoi^ 

Agrianian or Thracian light-horse, guards. The force can hardly have 
the foot-guards under Peithon, all exceeded 7,000 men m number. 
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Retreat of The Malloi, being hard pressed, recrossed the Hydraotes, 
tbeMalloi. passage oKvhich they attempted to defend with 50,000 
men ; but they were no match for the Europeans, and fled 
with headlong speed’ to the strongest fortified town in the 
neighbourhood. This small town, which cannot be identified 
precisely, and was situated somewhere near the boundary 
of the Jhang and Montgomery Districts, eighty or ninety 
miles to the north-east of Multan, was the scene of one of 
the most memorable incidents in Alexander’s adventurous 
career, admirably described by Arrian from materials supplied 
by Ptolemy.^ 

Alexan- The Macedonians, already masters of the town, were 
dangerous endeavouring to scale the walls of the citadel, when Alex- 
wound. ander, thinking that the men bearing the ladders loitered 
too long, snatched one from the man carrying it, and 
mounted the wall, followed by only three companions, 
Peukestas, Leonnatos, and Abreas* Standing on the wall in 
his gleaming armour, the king was a mark for every missile, 
and, feeling that he could effect nothing where he was 
without support, boldly leaped down into the citadel followed 
by his three comrades. Abreas soon fell dead. Alexander, 
standing with his back to a tree that grew near the wall, 
slew the Indian governor and defended himself against all 
comers until his breast was pierced by an arrow, and he fell. 
Peukestas bestrode him as he lay, covering him with the 
sacred shield brought from Ilion, while Leonnatos, although 
severely wounded like his surviving comrade, protected him 
from side attacks. The ladders having broken, the maddened 
Macedonians were for a time powerless to help their king, 
but at last a few managed to scramble up the earthen wall, 


* The town was a small one 
(Straho, xv, 33). The current asser- 
tion that it should be identified 
with Mult^ ( « Muiasthanapura, 
see Beal’s Eimn Tsiafiff, ii, 974) 
is absolutely baseless. The name 
Multan has no etymological con- 
nexion with the name Malioi, and 
Multan is much too far south. The 
campaign against the Malioi was 


fought in the valley of the Hy- 
draotes, where they occupied the 
fertile lowlands, corresponding to 
the Montgomery District and parts 
of Jhang. See Raverty, op. dt., 
p. 364, and my article in /. R, A. A, 
Oct, 1903. Ptolemy himself did 
not take part in Alexander’s de- 
fence, as some authors say that he 
did. 
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while others broke in a gate, and so saved Alexander, who 
bad fainted. 

The barbed arrow was withdrawn by a bold operation which His 
involved much bleeding and threatened immediate death, 
but gradually Alexander's strong constitution triumphed, 
and the dangerous wound was healed. The infuriated troops 
fell upon the unfortunate inhabitants, and slew them all — 
sparing neither man, woman, nor child. 

When convalescent, Alexander was carried to the Hy- 
draotes, and conveyed by boat to the junction with the 
Akesines, where he met his fleet and army, under the command 
respectively of Nearchos and Hephaistion, 

The survivors of the Malloi, whose nation had felt the full Submis- 
weight of Alexander’s hand, now tendered their humble 
submission, and the Oxydrakai, whom fortunate procras- Oxydra- 
tination had saved, feeling that resistance would be hopeless, 
purchased the conqueror’s clemency by offers of tribute and 
the delivery of valuable gifts, Alexander, stern and even 
cruel to those who opposed him, but always courteous and 
generous to the submissive, readily accepted the proposals, 
presents, and excuses of the tribal envoys, who are described 
as dignified men, of uncommon stature, clad in purple and 
gold, and riding in chariots. The presents are said to 
have included 1,030 four-horsed chariots, 1,000 bucklers of 
native manufacture, 100 talents of steel, great store of cotton 
goods, a quantity of tortoise-shells, the skins of large lizards, 
with tame lions and tigers, in addition to a contingent of 
300 horsemen,^ 


^ These details are taken from 
Cmtim, ix, 8. Arrian (vi, 14*) men- 
tions only 500 chariots, but Curtius 
probably had ^od authority for 
his statement. The ancient writers 
describe Indian cotton as ‘linen*, 
which has never been made in 
India. Steel of peculiarly excellent 
quality has been product in India 
mom remote times. Curtius calls 
it fm^rum canMkm, Tortoise-shdtt 
(X€X<bT?) was still an article of 
Indian trade in the first centu^ 
(Bofiiite,; in Ini. Afi. tnl. 


111). The statement of Curtius 
(ix, 7) that Alexander imposed 
upon the Malloi and Oxymakai 
* the tribute which the two nations 
jmd in instalments to the Aracho- 
sians ’ is umntelligifole ; and the 
name ‘Arachosians* must be corrupt, 
Arachosia, the Kandahar country, 
caniK)t possibly have levied tribute 
fmm tnbea in the Eastern Fan^jib. 
Bacon makes a curious and Inac- 
curate allusion to Ihe 0:^d»k«d in 
Ms essay ‘ On the oi 

Things \ quofing fiw 
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Voyage Phiiippos was then appointed satrap of the conquered 
^ce ^ith passing the third confluence^ where 

the Indns. the Hyphasis contributed its waters to the stream, continued 
its voyage to the fourth confluence, that of the Akesines 
(Chinab), including the Hydaspes (Jihlam), Hydraotes (Ravi), 
and Hyphasis (Bias), with the river which the ancient writers 
call the Indus. But it is probable that the 4ost river of 
Sind’, the Hakra or Wahindah, then existed, and that all 
the Panjab rivers, including the Indus, Joined it, and formed 
one great stream, afterwards known as the Mihran of Sind. 
Changes It is absolutely impossible to determine the position of 
in nvers, confluences in Alexander’s time ; but, long after- 

wards, in the days of the early Arab writers, all the rivers 
met at a place called Dosh-i-ab, or ‘the Meeting of the 
Waters’ in territory now belonging to the Bahawalpur 
State.^ Our complete uncertainty as to the courses of the 
rivers, which have ranged, m the old channels indicate, over 
a space a hundred and ten miles wide in the region of the 
final confluence, deprives the remainder of Alexander’s river 
voyage of much of its interest. His course in Upper Sind 
cannot be indicated even approximately, and it is impossible 
to fix accurately the position of either the towns or the 
nations mentioned by the historians. 

Adminis- The confluence of the combined Panjab rivers with the 
arange- ^ Indus wherever it may have been situated, was appointed 
ments. to be the southern boundary of the satrapy of Phiiippos, 
to whom all the Thracians were made over along with an 
adequate force of infantry to form the garrison of his 
province. At about the same time the Bactriaii nobleman, 
Oxyartes, fother of Alexander’s wife, Roxana, was deputed 
to the Paropanisadae, or the Kabul province, as satrap in 
succession to Tyriaspes, whose administration had been un- 

Philostratos, Life of Apollmioe of proximate^ N. lat. 28° 20', E. long. 
T^anafii, c. 33. {Ind. Ani,, 1006, 70° SO'. The four confluences are 

p* correctly enumerated by Arrian in 

^ Raverty, op. cit., p. 473. The Anah. vi, 14. The contradictory 
‘ Meeting of the Waters * was near and unintelligible passage in the 
Bhagla or Baghlah, which is same author's Indikty ch, 4, is 
marked on the India Oflice map of hopelessly corrupt, 
thirty-two miles to the inch, in ap- 
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satisfactory, A city was founded at the confluence of the 
rivers with the ^ Indus \ which Alexander hoped to become 
pi'osperous and famous. Dockyards also were constructed. 
Certain independent tribes, whom Arrian calls Abastanoi, 
Xathroi or Oxathroi, and Ossadioi, submitted or were 
subjugated, and it is noted that galleys of thirty oars and 
transport vessels were built and supplied by the Xathroi.^ 
Although it is impossible to determine accurately either the 
correct names or the true positions of the tribes in Northern 
Sind mentioned by the various ancient authorities, the region 
occupied by the tribes referred to seems to be that lying to 
the north and south of N. lat. 28° and between E. long. 69^" 
and 70° 30'. During this stage of the campaign, Kxateros, 
who hitherto, from the beginning, had alw^ays marched on 
the right, or western, bank of each successive river, was 
transferred to the left, or eastern bank, which offered greater 
facilities for movement and w’as occupied by tribes less hostile 
than those on the other bank.- 


^ Arrian, Amh, vi, 15. Accord- do not know where the river was. 
ing to Curtins (ix, 8), Alexander The mention in Anak vi, 15 of 
came to a second nation called Oxyartes as the colleague of Pei- 
Malli (whom Mr. McCrindle con- thon, satrap of the Lower Indus, is 
founds with the Mailoi of the Ravi), evidently, as Chinnock rightly ob~ 
and then to the Sabarcae, a power- serves, due to corruption of the 
fill tribe with a democratic form of text. The Thracians made over 
government and no king. Their to Fhilippos seem to have been 
army was said to comprise 60,000 infantry; for the Apianian light 
foot, 6,000 cavalry, and 500 chariots, cavalry, who were ’luradans, took 
under the command of three re- part in subsequent operations, 
nowned generals. This nation sub- ® The words Bid, 'Apaxstrr&v 
mitted. The name Xathroi (t\ L fcal Apdyycov yijs in the passage 
Oxathroi) looks like a transcription (Arrian, Anab. vi, 15) describing 
of the Sanskrit Kshatriya. The the transfer of Krateros from tlie 
Sabarcae are called Sambastai by right to the left bank were evidently 
Diodorus, who agrees with Curtius a blundering marginai note wMdb 
in his account of the government has crept into the text Krateros 
and military force of the tribe, was sent from a point above the 
Diodorus (xvii, 102) adds that two head of tiie Delta ‘ into Karmania 
otl»r tribes, the »^)drai and Mas- the route through the AtachoM 
sanoi, occupied both banks of the and Zarangoi ’ Ir ‘A/jaxoirw 

river, and that a cily named AJex- ^ Za^yymrk as stated in eh. W. 

was founded within thdr Mr. McCHnuteV theory that KiUr- 

bcmfers, and occupied by a coIoEpr term was sentt sMm In eh. 15, 

of,ld»Winen. Tfe attempts made ami siihsequenti|^ recalled, 

% lir, McCri^fe and many other to '^ae very uimti^etory. I feaw 
wrileias’ 'In these tribes are idready noted ano|l» 

as we fc tl« text of 'the ■" 
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Alexander now hurried on in order to surprise the powerful 
monarch called Mousikanos by Arrian, who had proudly 
abstained from sending envoys or presents to the invader* 
The capital of this stiff-necked king may be probably, 
although not certainly, identified with Alor or Ardr, the 
ancient capital of Sind, now included in the Shikarpur 
District, and situated in N. lat. 2T 39^, E. long. 68'' 59'. 
The peculiarities of the people of this kingdom excited 
the surprise and admiration of the Macedonians. The 
inhabitants were believed to attain the age of a hundred and 
thirty years, their longevity being the result of good health 
secured by tempei’ance in diet. Although their country pos- 
sessed mines of both gold and silver, they refused to make use 
of either metal. Unlike the other Indians, they kept no slaves, 
employing in their stead s young men in the flower of their 
age, as the Cretans employ the Aphamidtai, and the Lacedae- 
monians the Helots\ They also resembled the Lacedaemonians 
in observing the custom of a public meal, at which the food 
served was the produce of the chase. They declined to study 
any science save that of medicine, and were reputed to have 
no system of civil law, the jurisdiction of the courts being 
confined to cases of murder and other violent crime.^ 

King Mousikanos, like the Mallei, being completely sur- 
prised by the rapidity of the movements of Alexander, who 
had reached the frontier before his departure from his last 
camp had been reported, hastened to meet the conqueror, 
bringing with him all his elephants and the choicest presents 
which India could offer. Alexander, with his habitual 
readiness to accept submission, received the king courteously, 
expressed much admiration of his capital and i-ealm, and 

due probably to the same cause, that all the Indians were free, and 
the absorption into the text of an that no Indian slave existed (ovSe 
erroneous gloss, nm dovXov etvai In reality, 

^ StrabOf xv, 34, 54. Strabo, mild praedial and domestic slavery 
on the authority of Onesikritos, seems to have been an institution 
points out that other authors do in most parts of India from very 
not seem to be justified in assert- remote times. But there was no 
ing that slavery was unknown slavery among the Tamils (V. Kana- 
everywhere in India. Megasthenes kasabhai, The Tamils Eightem 
(Arrian, ch. 10), affirmed it Hundred Years Ago^ p, 114). 

to be a great thing (jdya) in India 
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confirmed him in his sovereignty. But Mousikanos, acting 
under the advice of Brahman councillors, quickly repented 
of his ready submission, and revolted. Peithon, the son of 
Agenor, who had been appointed satrap of the country to 
the south of the territory entrusted to Philippes, was sent 
in pursuit of the rebel ; ^ while Alexander in person operated 
against the towns, some of which were destroyed, while 
others were occupied by garrisons. Mousikanos, having 
been captured by Peithon, was crucified along with the 
Brahmans who had instigated his defection.^ 

Alexander next marchai with a flying column against aOxvkauos 
chief named Oxykanos, who was taken prisoner. His 
principal cities Wving been sacked, the other towns in the 
neighbourhood surrendered without attempting resistance ; 

‘so much were the minds of all the Indians paralysed with 
abject terror by Alexander and the success of his arms ^ 

Another chieftain, named Sambos, whose capital was Sindi- 
mana,^ and who had fled in terror, surrendered; and more 
Brahmans, who had instigated the revolt of an unnamed 
town, were executed. It is said that during this campaign 
on the Lower Indus 80,000 of the natives were killed, and 


multitudes sold as slaves. 

After the execution of Mousikanos, the ruler of the Delta, 
which was known to the Greeks as Patalene, from its capital 
Patala, arrived in camp and proffered the submission of his 
kingdom, which w^as accepted. He w^as sent back to his 
country to prepare for the reception of the expedition. 

About the same time Krateros, one of Alexander's most Krateros 


^ Peithon was sole satrap of the 
Lower Indus, the mention of 
Oxyartes as his colleague being 
due to corruption of the text {(xMe 
p. 07 , note 1 ). 

Mr, McCiindle translates * Alex- 
ander ordered the rebel to be 
twiged/ ; (^novtus renders * AJtex;- 
ander crudfigi iubet'* 

^ Oihrctr tr^srris 

r§ ^AA^ih'^pw re iped 

*Die two^sla- 
,is Mir* Ciitfia® 


. ... .i»Bt ■" 

speaks of * the pewle known as the 
liusicani ’ ; calls Oxykanos by the 
name of Forticanus; and states 
that his subjects were, the Pmesti. 
Aojording to Mm, PorUcanua was 
skin, *rne same author state® that 
the troo|>s of ^krabo« usei pMsoned 
swords (ix, S)t 

. * SaAaaim may or may not 
have been Sihwfin, with wMcli It Is 
commonly * ideullfedi \ twr bo better 
rea»ii tto that both mm«i 
with S. , ^ . I , . . 
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trusted lieutenants, detached with orders to conduct 
a large portion of the army into Karinania by the route 
leading through the territories of Arachosia (Kandahar) 
and Drangiana (SMan).%/rhe troops entrusted to Krateros 
comprised the brigades (ra£et?) of Attalos, Meleager, and 
Antigenes, besides some of the archers, the ^ companions ’ 
or guards, and other Macedonians unfit for further active 
service. The elephants also accompanied this force. 

Alex-^ Alexander in person retained the command of the troops 

Svance serving as marines, while Hephaistion was given supreme 

toPatala. command of the rest of the army, which advanced on the 
right bank of the river. Krateros, who had been transferred 
to the left bank in Upper Sind, had, of course, been obliged 
to recross the stream in order to begin his homeward march. 
His place on the left bank was now taken by Peithon, son 
of Agenor, who was giv^ a mounted force of lancers and 
Agrianians, with instructions to place colonists in certain 
fortified towns, to suppress attempts at insurrection, main- 
tain order, and ultimately rejoin Alexander at Patala. The 
prince and people of that city fled in terror, but 

were mostly reassured and induced to return to their homes 
(Arrian, A7iab, vi, 17). 

Patala. The position of the city of Patala has been much disputed ; 
but the best opinion is that it was at or near the very ancient 
site of Bahmanabad, situated in approximately N. lat. S5'’ 50' 
and E. long. 68'" 50', some six miles westward from the more 
modern dty of Mansuriya. The apex of the Delta was 
probably near Kalari, about forty miles north of Bahmanabad, 
in approximately N. lat. 26® 40' and E, long. 68® 30'. 
For the discussion of Alexander’s movements the identity of 
Patala and Bahmanaby. may be assumed, although it cannot 
be fully proved.^ 

^ Bahmanabad, Bahmannih, or Longimanus, or Abasuems, who 
Bahmannu, not Brahmanabad, as reigned from about 465 to 495 b. c. 
commonly and erroneously written. (Baverty, Notes^ p. 510 ; Eeinaud, 
Under the name of BahmanabM it Ind. Aifit,, viii, 3&). He was the 
was founded by Bahman, son of grandson of Gushtasib. But the 
Istodiyar, * in the time of Gush- site is much more ancient, and 
tasiKrmeroflran-Zamm.’ Bahman includes extensive prehistoric re- 
is another name of Artaxerxes mains (Progress Eeport, Arch. 
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Alexander, considering Patala to be a position of high Explora- 
strategical importance, caused Hephaistion to construct a 
citadel there and to dig wells in the adjoining region. He 
proposed to make a great naval station at the point where 
the river divided, and remained sufficiently long on the spot 
to see some progress made in the construction of a roadstead 
and dockyard. He then resolved to explore personally both 
arms of the river down to the sea, and first sailed down the 
western or right branch, which probably debouched near or 
below Debal, the ancient port of Sind, distant about fifteen 
miles from Thathah (Tatta). His sailors, accustomed to the 
tideless waters of the Mediterranean, were thrown into a 
state of great alarm and confusion by the ebb and flow of 
the tide, but ultimately Alexander succeeded in pushing on 
with some of the fastest vessels, and reaching the open sea. 

He sailed out a few miles into the deep, sacrificed bulls to 
Poseidon, and followed up the sacrifice by a libation, casting 
the golden vessels used in the ceremony into the ocean as 
a thank-offering.* 


He then returned to Patala, where he found the works Frepam- 

Survey W. I. for 1896-7, par. 30-50 ; Patala with Hyderabad. 

ibid., for 1903-4, pp. 133-44). The ^ Curtius 9) gives a spirited 


site of Bahmanabad was discovered and detailed account of the voya 


by Mr. Bellasis in 1854 {Jo, Bo, Br. 
M. A, Jan., 1856) Mansuriya 
has been built from, and partly on, 
the ruins of the primitive city. 
Raverty’s discursive note 105 (op. 


from Patala to the sea. Thatha 
(Tatta) is in N. lat £4'^ 44/, E. 
long. 68"^. In the seventeenth 
century {Sir Thomas Merbmi, Tk^ 
vemt, 4'^.) Debal or Dewal was 


dt, pp. 196-905) gives much infor- the southernmost town in Sind, 
mation. For the position of the and a much frequented seaprt, 
apex of the Delta, and the city of distant fifteen miles from Thamah. 
Patala, see ibid. pp. 996, 461, 469. The town has now utterly dis- 
General Haig, who greatly under- appeared ; but it must have stood 


estimates the growth of the Delta, 
is certainly wrong in placing Patala 
below the latitude of Hyderabad 


very near to the shrine of Hr 
Pa&o, at the foot of the MaMalifi 
and near the Bh%ar branch 


(N, lat 95®' 9S' 5", E. long. 6^ 94' of the Imius, which was in those 
51"). Tbc same writer was not days a very great stream (Eaverty, 


aware of the evidence which leads 
Major Eaverty to place the mc^ 


m, dt* p 
Bnt Major ' 


SD-Sl* note 315). 


andent known apex of the Delta a sip^in ssyiig tMt Herbert, toied 
f<nty mifes above BahmanabSd at He landed at * SwiiBey 


(HW Imdrn MUa I, 


lit, 1% 136, Ki 


& C5o.* 


1194). bocte (e.g^ Balfourt on p. as a port. 

erVowemsTfy 


Eoad\ off Str&t {Thm$k^ ed.. lfT7, 

p. #), is mentioned Mm 
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of tlie new naval station well advanced, and proceeded to 
explore the eastern, or left, branch of the river. Near its 
mouth he passed through a large lake, apparently that 
now known as the Samarah lake to the west of Amarkot, 
and again reached the sea-shore in about latitude 25®.^ 
Having spent three days in reconnoitring the coast and 
arranging for the construction of wells, he returned to 
Patala. Harbours and docks were built on the shores of 
the lake, and furnished with garrisons. Provisions to supply 
the forces for four months were collected, and all other 
necessary preparations were made for the two bold enter- 
prises which he had planned ; the voyage of the fleet along 
the coast to the Persian Gulf, and his own march with the 
army through Gedrosia in a direction, so far as might be 
practicable, parallel to the course of the fleet. 

His plans were conceived upon a comprehensive scale. 
Nearchos, the admiral who had successfully commanded the 
flotilla during the ten months' voyage from Jihlam to the 
sea, was instructed to bring the fleet round the coast into 
the Persian Gulf as far as the mouth of the Euplirates, and 
to record careful observations of the strange lands and seas 
which he should visit. Alexander himself proposed to conduct 


^ For an account of the Samarah 
lake, see Raverty, op. cit, pp. 465, 
477. It is marked as Samaro on 
the India Office map. In Alex- 
ander’s time the Ran (Runn) of 
Cutch (Kadichh) must have been an 
estuary of the sea, extending north- 
ward to about parallel 25% where the 
eastern arm of the great river fell 
into it The lake was only a short 
distance from the mouth of the river 
f Arrian, Anah» vi, ^0). The coast- 
line has extended enormously. The 
spot called Mpghaibm, where Ak- 
bar’s officer, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, stood to get a view of the 
ocean, is now quite fifty miles from 
the sea. Further west, at Somni- 
yani, near the Purali (Arabics) 
river, the coast has advanced at 
least twenty miles since Alexander’s 
time. Most of the land to the 
south of Badxn, which stands In 


about N. lat. 94° 4()^ has been 
formed since the reign of Akbar ; 
the coast-line had a mean latitude 
of about 94° 30' in the eighth century 
when the Arab conquest took place. 
In Alexander’s time, a thousand 
years earlier, the coast-line was, of 
course, considerably further north, 
but no man can delineate it with 
any approach to accuracy. The 
parallel of 25° may be taken as an 
approximate definition of the coast 
reconnoitred by Alexander. The 
land at the Kohrai mouth (vulgo 
‘Khori Creek’) now extends to 
about 93° 30'. (See Raverty, op. 
cit, pp. 468, 469, 4T0, 477, &c., 
and Haig, op. cit, pp. 136, 139 ; 
and a good paper by Mr. R. Sive- 
wright, ‘ Cutch and the Ran,’ 
Geogr, Journal^ vol. xxix (1907), p. 
518), 
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the army,.,faack ,t0 Persia, through .the . wilds of the country 
then called Gedrosia, and now known as Mukran, hitherto 
untrodden save by the legendary hosts of Semiramis and 
Cyrus. The king, who was independent of the winds, started 
on his march about the beginning of October, 325 b.c. October, 
Nearchos, being obliged to watch for the change of the 
monsoon, did not leave his anchorage in the river until two 
or three weeks later.^ 

Although Gedrosia has usually remained outside the Gedrosk. 
Indian political system, the province, or part of it, has 
been included from time to time within the dominions of 
the sovereigns of Hind, and its history cannot be regarded 
as altogether foreign to the history of India, But the 
satrapy of Gedrosia undoubtaJly lay beyond the limits of 
India pi'oper, and a summary narrative of the adventures 
met with by Nearchos on its coast and his sovereign in its 
deserts will be sufficient to complete the story of Alexander'^s 
Indian campaign. 

Nearchos was detained for several days in the river, and, Alemn- 
after much difficulty in making a passage for the ships round 
a bar, which obstructed the mouth of the western branch, 
ultimately got out to sea.^ Contrary winds detained Mm 
for twenty-four days in a secure harbour, to which he gave 
the name of Alexander’s Haven. The coast-line has been 
changed so much by both accretion and denudation that 
attempts at detailed identifications of places near the mouth 
of the river are waste of time, but it is safe to affirm that 
the haven where Nearchos found shelter w’as not very far 
from the modem Karachi (Kurrachee). The admiral then 


^ Nearchos is said to have started 
from his anchorage in the river on 
the twentieth day of the Athenian 
month Boedromion (Sept-OeL), 
MS B.C. TliiS date seems to be 
correct* Alexander may have b^un 
his march two or three weeks 
earlier. Arktobotilos (Strabo, xv, 
,17) k Ih^ anthorily for tte descent 
of' havli:^ lasted tei 

months. Fatala was reached ‘ about 
the 'risl% of ftie, luly- 


August The opemtioiis earned 
out at, or conducted from, Patala, 
must have occupied a considerable 
time. 

* * Bar,^ tppa (Ind^, ^1)* Some 
awtlmrs *ideiiMcatl(»is’ on 

tte transMioa of by *wNic\ 
Arrian goes to say fibat N^fctKW 
dug « diamiel throi^h * the sotef 
paft oi ti»' bwr % (mwtp pmk0m^ f r 
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crept cautiously aloug the iiihospitable coasts liis cre^^ s often 
suffering severely from lack of provisions and fresh water. 
After travelling a hundred miles or so (850 stadki^ the fleet 
reached the mouth of the river Arabis (the Purali), which 
formed the boundary between the Arabioi^ the last j^ople of 
Indian descent settled in this direction, and the Oreitai, who 
occupied an extensive tenitory to the west of the river.^ 

Having traversed an estimated distance of 800 stadia more, 
the fleet reached a place called Kokala, where the wearied 
crews were allowed to disembark and enjoy much needed 
rest. While the sailors w^ere reposing here in a fortified 
camp {Indika^ 23), Nearchos came into touch with Leonnatos, 
whom Alexander had detached with a field force to subdue 
the Oreitai (J/iaJ. vi, 22). News arrived that a great battle 
had been fought in which Leonnatos had defeated the natives 
with terrible slaughter. The Oreitai are said to have lost 

6.000 men and all their leaders out of a total force of 

8.000 foot and 300 horse.^ The Macedonian loss, although 
numerically small, was noteworthy because it included the 
colleague of Leonnatos, Apoilophanes, who had recently been 
appointed Satrap of the country.*" Conimimications between 
leonnatos and Nearchos having been established, the fleet 
was repaired and victualled, and sailors who had proved 
inefficient at sea were drafted into the army, their places 
being taken by men selected from the troops under the 
command of Leonnatos. 

Continuing their voyage westward, the ships passed along 
the coast near the mouth of the river Tomeros,^ winch was 
inhabited by a race of savages, ignorant of the use of iron, 
and armed only with wooden spears charred at the point to 
harden them. These wild men were covered with shaggy 

^ The course of the Arabis, or his instructions. Arrian then goes 
Arabios, has changed considerably, on to say that Thoas, who was ap- 

® ix, 9, pointed successor, soon died, and 

* Arrian, Indika^ 23. But the was succeeded by Sibyrtios. Cur- 
same author asserts in Anaba$i% tins (ix, 10) asserts that the prede- 
vi, 27, that Alexander, after his cessor of Sibyrtios was Memnon, 
arrival at the Gedrosian capital, who was ^cut olf by some malady 
Poura (mod. Bampur), deposed I cannot reconcile these discrepan- 
Apoilophanes from his satrapy, cies. 
because he had utterly disregarded * Now the HingoL 
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hair all over the body, and had claw-like nails strong enough 
to rip up fish and to split the softer kinds of wood. Their 
clothing was made of the skins of wild beasts or those of the 
larger fishes. After a skirmish with the savages, the fleet 
delayed for five days to eifect repairs, and on the sixth day 
reached the rocky headland named Malana (now Ras Malin), 
the western boundary of the Oreitai, who were not savages, 
but were dressed and armed like the inhabitants of India, 
although differing from them in language and customs.^ 

When the Malana cape had been passed, the inland people The Ge- 
were known as Gedrosioi, and no longer as Oreitai.^ The 
inhabitants of the coast continued to astonish the voyagers phagoi. 
by their strange manners and customs. ^ These poor WTetches,'' 
we are told, ^ had nothing but fish to live on,’ and so they 
were dubbed Ichthyophagoi, or ^Fish-eatei's’, by the Greeks 
— what the real name of the race may have been is not 
known. Whales, which were numerous along this coast, 
although very alarming to the sailors of the fleet, were 
extremely useful to the natives on shore, and supplied the 
materials for the better houses, which were built of whales’ 
bones, the huge jaws serving as doorways. 

The seamen on board the ships of Nearchos, being super- En- 
stitious like the sailors of all ages and countries, were much 
frightened at the weird tales told about an uninhabited 
island, which Arrian calls Nosala (Indika^ 31), and is now 
known as Astola or Astalu. It lies nearly midway between 
Urmei‘a and Pasni headlands, and is to this day as much 
an object of dread to the Med fishermen as it was long ago 
to the Greek sailors.^ 


^ Diodorus agrees that the Oreitai 
in most respects closely resembled 
the Indians, but adds that they 
were in the habit of strippii^ the 
dead and exposing the nodies in 
tlw Jungles to be devoured the 
wIM beasts. 

Arrian h&fe uses the term 
GeinwW in a se®se narrower than 
wi», when desmb- 
1% AnSna (:^t* eh' seeim 

to orii^ Gedrosia as far emt as the 


Indus, No real dlscrep^tw existe ? 
tl^ Satrapy of Gedrosia Goubiess 
included the country of the Oreitil 
aiui Arabku, as well as Oedroeia 
proper. Hic Oreitm are suwposed 
to be mm nwresenfewi theXwBii 

of tm fela, whn cM» 
descent The Gadiw, 
ooe of toe Limari clans, may re|»e« 
Bmt the h- 

^ HoMIch, 2% 

.kmS (MetIwKii, p. Chi 
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Thus threading their way through all dangers, real or 
imaginary, the explorers made their way to a port called 
Badis, near Cape Jask at the entrance to the Straits of 
Ormuz, and so came into touch with the more civilized 
province of Karmania. / Proceeding through the straits, the 
delighted mariners found themselves at Harmozeia (Ormuz), 
a charining plac^ producing everything that they wanted, 
except olives. Here the men came ashore and w^ere grate- 
fully enjoying their rest, when some of the more adventurous 
spirits strolM inland, and were astounded to meet a stranger 
wearing Greek clothes and speaking Greek. Tears came to 
their eyes as they heard the familiar sounds of home in that 
strange and distant land. Explanations having been ex- 
changed, the stranger proved to be a straggler from Alex- 
ander’s army, and gave the welcome information that the 
king was only five days’ march distant. 

Nearchos and Archias at once arranged to go inland to 
meet their sovereign, and, after many difficulties, made their 
w-ay to his presence, but so ragged and unkempt were they, 
that Alexander at first could not recognize them. When at 
last he was convinced of his friends’ identity, he assumed 
hastily that they must be the sole miserable survivors from 
his lost fleet, and was in despair at the imagined disaster. 
But he was soon reassured by Nearchos, who told him that 
the ships were safe and sound, hauled up at the mouth of the 
Anamis river for repairs. 

The admiral, having volunteered to conduct the fleet u}> 
the Gidf to Susa, returned to the coast, to which he was 
obliged to fight his way, and thence sailed on, with little 
adventure, to the mouth of the Euphrates. He then heard 
of Alexander’s approach to Susa, and turning back, entered 

the whole, according to this author, by Major Raverty, who may be 
the coast-line of Mukran is not depended upon for accuracy in 
greatly changed, and most of the such matters. Holdich’s lecture 
ports and landing-places visited by entitled ‘ A Retreat from India ’ 
Nearchos can be identified, al- (/. United 8&rmee Inst India, 1894, 
though many islands have been p. 112, with map) is the best 
destroyed by erosion. The name modem authority lor the details of 
of the province, which is generally the Gedrosian march, 
spelt Mekran, is written Mukran 
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the Tigris to meet him, and ‘ it was thus that the expedition 
which had started from the mouth of the Indus was brought 
in safety to Alexander ’ (Arrian, Indika, 42). 

The difficulties encountered by the army under the com- Sufferings 
inaiid of Alexander were even greater than those met and angler’s 
overcome by the fleet under Nearchos.*^The king seems to army, 
have been ignorant of the existence of the Hala range of 
mountains, which terminates in Cape Malin. This great 
obstacle, which he was obliged to turn, deranged his plans, 
and compelled him to penetrate far into the interior, and 
for a time to lose touch with the fleet. The army suffered 
agonies from thirst, and the unfortunate follower perished 
by thousands. ‘The blazing heat and want of water,’ Arrian 
tell us, ‘destroyed a great part of the army, and especially 
the b^ts of burden, which perished from the gi-eat depth 
of the sand, and the heat which scorched like fire, while 
a great many died of thirst.’ Ultimately, the remnant of 
the force worked its way back to the coast, emerging near 
the harbour of Pasni, almost on the line where the tel^ph 
wire now runs, and its sufferings were at an end. But the 
soldiers had been obliged ‘to burn the rich spoils taken from 
their enemies, for the sake of which they had marched to the 
utmost extremities of the East The success of the general 
was the ruin of the private. 

While the army was still in Karmania, a report was l^volt in 
received that Philippos, satrap of the Indian provinces north ^ • 
of the confluence of the Akesines with the Indus, had been 
treacherously murdered by his mercenary troops. Although 
this disquieting communication was accompanied by the 
information that the murderers had been slain by the satrap’s 
Macedonian body-guard, Alexander was not then in a vi- 
rion to make permanent arrangements, and was obliged to 
content himself with sending a dispatch to India directing 
Ambhi king of Taxila, and Eudamos, commandant of a 
Thracian contingent on the Upper Indus x, 1, 

111 fo a^ume tite administration of the province unW 
a sstrap be appointed i» due comm The death 

of Alewider at Babylon 'm the following y«*r (Juoe. 
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3£3 effectually prevented any attempt being made to 
retain effective control over the conquered countries east of 
the Indus. 

When the second partition of the empire was effected at 
Triparadeisos in S21 B.C., Antipater practically recognized 
the independence of India by appointing the native kings 
Poros and Ambhi as a matter of form to the charge of tie 
Indus valley and Paiijab/ Peithon, whom Alexander had 
appointed &trap of the Indus Delta, was transferred to the 
provinces ^ which bordered on the Paropanisadai \ i, e. to 
Arachosia, &c., west of the Indus, and India was abandoned 
by the Macedonian goveiiunent in reality, though not in 
name.^ Eudamos, alone of the Macedonian officers, retained 
some authority in the Indus valley until 317,^ 

The Indian expedition of Alexander may be said to have 
lasted for three years, from May, 327 b.c., when he crossed 
the Hindu Kush, to May, 324 b.c., when he entered Susa. 
Out of this period, about nineteen months were spent in 
India east of the Indus, from March, 326 b.c., when he 
crossed the bridge at Ohind, until September or October in 
the following year, when he entered the territory of the 
ArabioL 

Looked at merely from the soldier’s point of view, the 
achievements wrought in that brief space of time are marvel- 
lous and incomparable. The strategy, tactics, and organiza- 
tion of the operations give the reader of the story the 
impi'ession that in all these matters perfection was attained. 
The professional military critic may justly blame Alexander, 


^ The attempts of German scholars 
to fix the precise day of the month 
are based on insufficient data 
(Hogarth, Philip and Akmifider of 
Maoedon^^ Appendix). 

® Diodorus^ xviii, 39 * Antipater 
then divided the satrapies anew ... 
and gave India, which bordered on 
the Paropanisadai, to Peithon, the 
son of Agenor, and of the adjacent 
kingdoms he gave that which lay 
along the Indus to Pdros, and that 
along the Hydaspes to Taxiles, Ibr 
it was impossible to remove ilieir 


kings without royal troops under 
the command of some distinguished 
general.’ In this pass^e the 
names of Poros and Taxiles (i.e. 
Ambhi, king of Taxila) evidently 
have been transposed. The Indus 
valley would naturally fall to the 
share of the Taxilan king, rather 
than to Poros, whose dominions 
lay to the east of the Hydaspes. 

* Arrian {Jnah. vi, writes 
EiJStj/uo?; Diodorus (xix, 14) writes 

Evdafjtoi^ 
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as his own officers blamed him, for excessive display of 
personal heroism, and needless exposure to danger of the 
precious life upon which the safety of the whole army 
depended; but criticism is silenced by admiration, and by 
the reflection that the example set by the king’s reckless 
daring was of incalculable value as a stimulus and encourage- 
ment to troops often ready to despair of success. 

The descent of the rivers to the ocean through the terri- Three 
tories of civilized and well-arm^ nations, admittedly the^|^^_^ 
best soldiers in the east, and the voyage of Nearchos from prises, 
the Indus to the Tigris, may fairly be described as unqualified 
successes. The third great enterprise, the retirement of the 
army led by Alexander in person through Gedrosia ^ would 
have been equally prosperous, but for the occurrence of 
physical difficulties, which could not be foreseen, owing to 
the imperfection of the information at the king’s command* 

But even this operation was not a failure. Notwithstanding 
the terrible privations endured and the heavy losses suffered, 
the army emerged from the deserts as an organized and dis- 
ciplined force, and its commander’s purpose was attained. 

On the whole, Alexander’s Indian campaign was a success. Substan- 
It was not really marred by the mutiny at the Hyphasis. If 
his soldiers had permitted him to plunge more deeply into 
the interior, he would probably have been unable to main- 
tain the communication with his European base on which 
his safety depended, and his small, isolated force might have 
been overwhelm^ by the mere numbers of his adversaries. 

Koinos and his fellow remonstrants may be credited with 
having prevented the annihilation of the Macedonian army. 

The triumphant program of Alexander from the Himalaya Asiatic 
to the sm demonstrated the inherent weakness of 
greatest Asiatic armi» when confronted with Europeaii skill 
and discipline. The dreaded el^hants lost their terrors, and 
provoi to be a poor defence against the Macedonian c»vaiiy. 

The un 0 pp<Bed march of Krateros from Sind to Persia 
through SMan open^ up an Alternative Imd route rad 
solf^^;the problem of emj om*land communication with 
^ " Getorfa ani Pll»|r) i (r«S^8(w4«r, 
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Europe. The circumnavigation of the coast by Nearchos 
gave Alexander a third line of communication by sea, and, if 
he had lived, there is no reason to suppose that he would 
have experienced serious difficulty in retaining his hold upon 
the Panjab and Sind. 

All his proceedings prove cGnclusively that he intended 
the permanent annexation of those provinces to his empire, 
and the measures which he took for the purpose were ap- 
parently adequate to ensure success. But Alexander’s pre- 
mature death destroyed the fruits of his well-planned and 
successful enterprise. Within three years of his departure, 
his officers had been ousted, his garrisons destroyed, and all 
trace of his rule had disappeared. The colonies which he 
founded in India, unlike those established in the other 
Asiatic provinces, took no root. The campaign, although 
carefully designed to secure a permanent conquest, was in 
actual effect no more than a brilliantly successful raid on a 
gigantic scale, which left upon India no mark save the horrid 
scars of bloody war. 

India remained unchanged. The wounds of battle were 
quickly healed; the ravaged fields smiled again as the 
patient oxen and no less patient husbandmen resumed their 
interrupted labours ; and the places of the slain myriads 
were filled by the teeming swarms of a population, which 
knows no limit save those imposed by the cruelty of man, 
or the still more pitiless operations of nature. India was 
not hellenized. She continued to live her life of ‘splendid 
isolation’, and soon forgot the passing of the Macedonian 
storm.^ No Indian author, Hindu, Buddhist, or Jain, makes 
even the faintest allusion to Alexander or his deeds. 


* The paradox of Niese to the 
effect that the whole subsequent 
development of India was depen- 
dent upon Alexander’s institutions is 
not, I think, true in any sense, or 
supported by a single fact. His 
words are: ‘Man kann daher mit 
Recht behaupten, dass von den 
Emrichtungen Alexanders die ganze 
weitere Entwickelung Indiens ab- 
hlingig gewesen ist ’ (Gmhichteder 


ffriechmhm und makedonmhen 
Staatm seU der BMacht bei 
Chaeroma^ 1. Teil, p. 508 ; Gotha, 
1893). The often-quoted lines by 
Matthew Arnold {Obermann) are 
much more to the point : — 

*The East bowed low before the 
blast 

In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought ^ain.^ 
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CHRONOLOGY OP THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

From May, 327, to May, 324 a.c. 


BATE, B.€. 


327 

Early in' May 
June . . . 

August . . 

September . 


November . 
December . 

320 

January . . 
January 
February 
February 
March 
A pril . . . 
May , . . 
Beginning 
July 

July . , . 
August . , 
September . 


to 


of 


Sept.~October , 

End of October 

325 

January . * . 
HI September. 

of 

Eisdof 


The Advance. 

Passage of Hindu Kush mountains over the Khawak 
and Kaoshan passes. 

From Nikaia (Jalalabad), Alexander with picked force 
proceeds to the subjugation of the mountams ; 
Hephaistion with rest of army advancing to the 
Indus through the vallev of the Kabul river. 

Capture of stronghold of Astes (Hasti) by Hephaistion 
after thirty days’ siege. 

Alexander subdivides his force, advancing in person 
against the Aspasians; he crosses the Gouraios 
(ranjkora) river, captures Massaga of the Assake- 
nians (probably Manglaur on Suwat river), and 
massacres 7,000 Indian mercenaries. 

Siege of Aornos. 

Capture of Aornos. 


Arrival of Alexander at bridge-head at Ohind. 

Halt of army for thirty days. 

Passage of Indus ‘ in beginning of spring ’ ; halt at 
Taxila. 

Advance eastward. 

Arrival at the Hydaspes (Jihlam) river. 

Battle of the Hydaspes ; defeat of Foros. 

Foundation of Nikaia and Boukephaia ; passage of 
the Akesines (Chinab) river near the foot or the hills. 

Passage of the Hydraotes (Ravi) river, and conflict 
with the Kathaeans, 

Arrival at the Hvphasls (Bifts) river ; refusal of army 
to proceed further. 

!Phe Belraat 

Eerirement to the Hydaspes (Jihlam) river. 

Commencement voyage down the rivers, mi of 
inarch amy m^orting the ieet. 

Collapse of the Mallian power. 

Voyage continued, %hting with tlm Sogdoi, &mboit 
Mouaikanos, &e. 

Departure of Almcanda* to mweh throng Gedro^ 

Nairdbos stets m voyage to the Per^i® Gtifl 
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Early iatJaawary 

January . . . 
February , * . 
End of April or 
beginning of 
May , ' 


Arrival of Alexander at Poura (Bampur), the Gedrosian 

capital, sixty days distant from Ora. 

Halt of army at Poura. ^ ^ 

March through Karmama, about SOO miles. ^ 
Arrival at Susa in Persia, after about 5CK) miles of 

marching from western frontier of Karmama. 


Death of Alexander at Babylon. 


NoiT -The time spent by Alexander in India proper, from his passage 
of tile Indus in March, 326, until his departure for Gedrosia m the end of 
September or the beginning of October, 32S, was about mneteen montts. 
The yowe Wn thi river occupied about ten months out of this periM, 
and alSh from India to was effected in about seven months. 
The march from the Bactrian frontier, that is to say, the Hindu Kush, to 
the Indus, and the subjugation of the mountem tobes on the north- 
western frontier of India were completed in ten monto^ __ „ 

1. May, 327, to February, 326, mclusive : march from Hindu Kush to 
Idarclf, a26, to September, 32J, mclusive: in India proper, nearly 
mneteen raonths^^^^ to April, 324-, inclusive : march to Susa, seven months. 

Total duration of expedition, three years. 




CHAPTER V 


CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA AND BINDUSARA, 

FROM Sm B. C. TO 272 B. C. 

When Alexander quitted the Panjab he posted no Mace- Eudamos« 
donian garrisons in that province, making over the care of 
his interests to king Paros, who must have been independent 
in practice. Ambhi, king of Taxila, was also entrusted with 
authority as a colleague of Poros* After the assassination of 
Philippes, Alexander had sent ordei^ from Karmania to 
Eudamos, commandant of a Thracian garrison on the Indus, 
to act as Resident pending the appointment of a satrap, 
and to supervise the native princes. But the officer had 
no adequate force at his command to enforce his authority, 
which must have been purely nominal. He managed, how- 
ever, to remain in India, probably somewhere in the basin 
of the Indus, until about 317 b. c., when he departed to help 
Eumenes against Antigonos, taking with him a hundred 
and twenty elephants, and a small force of infantry and 
cavalry. He had obtained the elephants by treacherously 
slaying a native prince, perhaps Poros, with whom he had 
been associated as a colleague.^ J 

The province of Sind, on the Lower Indus, below the great Pelthon. 
confluence of the rivei^, which had been entrusted by 
xllexander to Peithoii, son of Agenor, remained under Greek 
influence for a period stiH shorter. At the time of the 
second partition of the Mamionian empire in 321 b. c. at 
Tripar^isos, Antipater was avowedly unable to exercise 
any effective control over the Indian Rajfia,® and Peithon 

® 3&C III TfS' I. wfArmJ^ rlr 

werrmemFim' acii:, 14). 

( 1^. I* ^ * 04 74^ fr rearms 

te&l iiy€iwi4m 

pmrk ii|r icsnil, 9S). 
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had been obliged already to retire to the west of the Indus. 
The Indian provinces to the east of the river were con- 
sequently ignored in the partition, and Peithon was content 
to accept the government of the regions bordering on the 
Paropanisadai, or Kabul country. That country probably 
coBtiniied to be administered by Roxana's father Oxyartes, 
whom Alexander had appointed satrap. Sibyrtios was 
confirmed in the government of Arachosia and Gedrosia; 
Stasandros, the Cyprian, was given Aria and Drangiana, and 
his countryman Stasanor was appointed governor of Bactria 
and Sogdiana.1 These arrangements clearly prove that in 
321 a c., within two years of Alexander s death, the Greek 
power, to the east of the Indus, had been extinguished, with 
the slight exception of the small territory, wherever it may 
have been, which Eudamos managed to hold for some four 

years longer. _ . , 

The in^rity of the Macedonian authority in the newly- 
annexed Indian provinces had been proved by the assassina- 
tion of Philippos, the report of which was received while 
Alexander was in Karmania, and might be expected to 
return some day to the scene of his victories. His death in 
June, 323 b. c., dispelled all fears of his return, and the 
native princes undoubtedly took the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity to assert their independence and exterminate the 
weak foreign garrisons. The news of Alexander’s decease 
was known in India probably as early as August, but no 
serious fighting would have been undertaken by ordinary 
commanders until the beginning of the cold season in 
October ; for Alexander’s indifference to climatic conditions 
was not shared by Indian chiefs, who were accustomed to 
regulate their military movements strictly in accordance with 
precedent. We may feel assured that as soon as the news 
of the conqueror’s death had been confirmed beyond doubt, 
and the season permitted the execution of military opera- 


i ^Aplav 5^ feed Apayyuhnffp 'tracav- 
dfxf KuTrptV’ Sc Bofcrptav^v feed 
:STourdr'opt 

avTTjs 6vri v^<rw (JDtodfeiW, XViUt 


9). Mr. McCrindle {Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Greats 9nd 
ed. p. 411) confounds these two 
officers. 
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tions with facility, a general rising took place, and that 
Macedonian authority in India was at an end early in 
3^2 B. c., except the small remnant to which Eudamos 
continued to cling. 

The leader of the revolt against the foreigners was an able Early life 
adventurer, Chandragupta by name, at that time a young 
man, probably not more than twenty-five years of age. 
Although he was on the father’s side a scion of the roj^al 
house of Magadha — the principal state in Northern India — 
his mother was of lowly origin, and, in accordance with 
Hindu law, he belonged to her caste, and had to bear the 
reproach of inferior social rank. The family name Mauiya, 
assumed by the members of the dynasty founded by 
Chandragupta, is said to be a derivative from Mura, his 
mother'’s name. In some way or other young Chandragupta 
incurred the displeasure of his kinsman, Mahapadma Nanda, 
the reigning king of Magadha, and was obliged to go into 
exiled During his banishment he had the good fortune to 
see Alexander, and is said to have expressed the opinion that 
the Macedonian king, if he had advanced, would have made 
an easy conquest of the great kingdom on the Ganges, by 
reason of the extreme unpopularity of the reigning ‘monarchy 
Mahapadma Nanda was reputed to be the son of a barber, 
who had secured the afiections of the late queen. The 
guilty pair had then murdered the king, whose throne was 
seized by the barber-paramour. His son, the now reigning 
monarch, was avaricious and profligate, and naturally pos- 
sessed few friends. 

Chandragupta, having collected, during his exile, a for- Usurpa- 
midable for<^ of the warlike and predatory clans on 
.iiorth-westam frontier, attack^ the Macedonian garrisons 
immediately after AJtewtndbr’s d^th, and conquered ihe»f».c 

^ IfcCnndte, m St, 405). tSbe 

by to iuiictoit feelmvloor to tor 

to^ ofeitod Nandras {*» emptoi^ the mipii of 

was hf ttot Mag m Omiifwapta, aiM oa hfe rtotiw- 

to ito to to TOttM safety sMp to tto MmAb hkig* Ih Ittoe ■ , 

zv, laators I am ocwitoSi tiWf’iie 
4, Wjtt; is based m gettito tarrtitot 

ton of Nmirmk §» ® Flntawii, 

lg '' ‘ 
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Panjab. He then turned his victorious arms against his 
enemyg the king of Magadha and taking advantage of that 
monarches unpopularity, dethroned and slew him, utterly 
exterminating every member of his family. His adviser in 
this revolution was a subtle Brahman named Chanakya, by 
whose aid he succeeded in seizing the vacant throne. But 
the people" did not gain much by the change of masters, 
because Chandragupta, * after his victory, forfeited by his 
tyranny all title to the name of liberator, oppressing with 
servitude the very people whom he had emancipated from 
foreign thraldom.’ He inherited from his Nanda prede- 
cessor a huge army, which he increased until it numbered 
30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants, 600,000 infantry, and a 
multitude of chariots. With this irresistible force, all the 
Northern States probably as far as the Narbada, or even 
farther, were overrun and subjugated ; so that the dominions 
of Chandragupta, the first historical paramount sovereign or 
Emperor in India, extended from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Arabian Sea. 

While Chandragupta was engaged in the consolidation of 
his empire, a rival was laying the foundations of his power 
in Western and Central Asia, and preparing to attempt the 
recovery of Alexander’s Indian conquests. In the course of 
the internecine struggle between the generals of Alexander, 
two had emerged as competitors for supreme power in Asia — 
Antigonos and Seleukos, who afterwards became known as 
Nikator, or the Conqueror. Fortune at fii*st favoured 
Antigonos, and drove his antagonist into exile ; but, in 
31£ B.C., Seleukos recovered possession of Babylon, and six 
years later felt himself justified in assuming the regal style 
and title. He is conventionally described as king of Syria, 
but was in reality the lord of Western and Central Asia.'^ 
The eastern provinces of his realm extended to the borders 
of India; and he naturally desired to recover the Mace- 

^ As already observed (p. Sd, the throne of Magadha. 
note 3), some authors hold that ^ Bevan’s work. The 

the conquest of the Panjab was Emme of Sekucm. 
subsequent to the usurpation of 
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donian conquests in that country, which had been practically 
abandoned, although never formally relinquished. In pursuit 
of this object Seleukos crossed the Indus in 305 b. c., and 305 b.c. 
attempted to imitate the victorious march of Alexander.^ 

The details of the campaign are not known, and it is 
impossible to determine how far the invading army pene- 
trated into the Gangetic valley, if at all, but the result of 
the war is certain. 

When the shock of battle came, the hosts of Chandragupta Treaty 
were too strong for the invader, and Seleukos was obhged 
to retire and conclude a humiliating peace. Not only and Chan- 
was he compelled to abandon all thought of conqu^t 
in India, but he was constrained to surrender a large part 
of Ariana to the west of the Indus. In exchange for the 
comparatively trifling equivalent of five hundred elephants, 
Chandragupta received the satrapies of the Paropanisadai, 

Aria, and Arachosia, the capitals of which were respectively 
the cities now known as Kabul, Herat, and Kandahkn The 
satrapy of Gedrosia, or at least the eastern portion of it, 
seems also to have been included in the cession, and the high 
contracting powers ratified the peace by ^ a matrimonial 
alliance which phrase probably means that Seleukos gave 
a daughter to his Indian rival. This treaty may be dated 
in 303 B. c. As soon as it was concluded Seleukos started sos b. c. 
on his long mamh westward to confront Antigonos, whom 
he defeated and slew at Ipsos in Phrygia in 301 b. Ipsos 301 c. 


^ ‘Transitum deinde in Indiam 
fecit,’ &c, iJmHmf xv, *1) ; 

rhv 

jtSrrq) [Chandragupta], rw 

teal fcrjBos (rmiBiro (Appian, %r, 
55). $t»bo (hk. ii, ck ii, t) suk 
statutes fer the last two words, 

■ * Nice’s iwtion that Clwodra- 
gnpta ree««ifeBed tie sova?«%»ty 
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being distant at least 8,5W) miles from the Indus, the march 
to it must have occupied a year or more. , , , 

The range of the Hindu Eush mountains, known to the 
Greeks as the Paropanisos or Indian Caucasus, in this way 
became the frontier between Chandragupta’s provinces of 
Herat and Kabul on the south, and the Seleukidan province 
of Bactria on the north. The first Indian emperor, more 
than two thousand years ago, thus entered into possession 
of that ^scientific frontier’ sighed for in vain by his English 
successors, and never held in its entirety even by the Moghal 
monarchs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In the course of some eighteen years Chandragupta had 
expelled the Macedonian garrisons from the Panjab and 
Sind, repulsed and humbled Seleukos the Conqueror, and 
established himself as undisputed supreme lord of at least 
all Northern India and a large part of Ariaim.*^These 
achievements fairly entitle him to rank among the greatest 
and most successful kings known to history, A realm so 
vast and various as that of Chandragupta was not to be 
governed by w’^eakness. The strong hand w^hich won the 
empire was needed to keep it, and the government was 
administered with stem severity.^ About six years after the 
withdrawal of Seleukos, Chandragupta died (297 b.c.), and 
handed on the imperial succession to his son Bindusara, 
w^ho is also known by the title of Amitraghata, ^Slayer of 
foes.’ 

Soon after the conclusion of peac^ in 303 b.c., Seleukos had 
sent as his envoy to the court of Chandragupta an officer 
named Megasthenes, who had been employed under Sibyrtios, 
satrap of Arachosia. The envoy resided for a considerable 
time at Pataliputra (now Patna), the capital of the Indian 
empire, and employed his leisure in compiling an excellent 

^ Jmtm^ XV, i, and the details McCrindle’s books and in Wilson’s 
given hy Megasthenes. The pas- preface to his translation of the 
sage in Justin’s compilation is one Mudra lidkaJmsa. That play, prob- 
of the most important concerning ably composed early in the seventh 
Chandragupta. The testimonies of century, undoubtedly embodies 
the various Greek and Roman a genuine historical tradition, of 
authors are collecttcd in Mr. which I have made cautious use. 
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account of tile geography, products, and institutions of India, 
which continued to be^the principal authority on the subject 
until modem times. " Although often misled by erroneous 
information received from others, Megasthenes is a veracious 
and trustw’orthy witness concerning matters which came under 
his personal observation, and his vivid account of Chandra- 
gupta^s civil and military administration may be ac*cepted 
without hesitation as true and accurate.^ That account, 
although preserved in a fragmentary form, is so full and 
detailed that a modern reader is more minutely informed 
in many respects concerning the institutions of Chandragupta 
than he is about those of any Indian sovereign until the days 
of Akbar, the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth. 

Pataliputra, the imperial capital, which had been founded Pataii^ 
in the fifth century b.c., stood in the tongue of land formed 
by the confluence of the Son with the Ganges, on the 
northern bank of the former, and a few miles distant from 
the latter. The site is now' occupied by the large native 
city of Patna and the English civil station of Bankipore, but 
the rivers changed their courses many centuries ago, and the 
confluence is at present near the cantonment of Dinapore, 
about twelve miles above Patna. The ancient city, which 
lies buried below its modem successor, was, like it, a long, 
narrow parallelogram, measuring about nine miles in length 
and a mile and a half in breath. It was defended by a 
massive timber palisade, pieiwi by sixty-four gates, crowned 
by five hundred and seventy towers, and protected externally 
by a bix^ and deep moat, filled from the waters of the Son.^ 

* 'lie of M^astlieaM as a liar. Tlie informatiois colittsted 

imfd, hmm eultoed and edited ijy M%astlieiies was supplemented j 

totwanIwA under the title of hr the works of olhcr writers, of | 

MmifMkmm InMha (Bonn, lS4dJ ; whose books fragments have l>e«a 

aim translated by McCrmdle in preserved by tibe autkiirs t» wlioHi i 

Anmma IfiSm m we aw indebted for our lawowledge [ 

Uhmm mmd Arrmn (Trttbner, bon- of Megasthenes. For a list of 

don, 1877), Arrian 17) autbosns see Sebwanbeoki o& cit® t 

rwMy brackets Kcarcbos ana Index I, Mr# McCrtndte’a^hooi^^ j 

l^astbenes as tnistwortby per- six in nimaber, give a »«yrty wm* [ 

sons Stwbo, who riete collection of the paniagtt In [ 

was ^Masted by some of the Grwk and Eoman smdww | 

t»¥elw ^es repeats by of ancient India, . '-'u" 

sthenes, wslwtly sligmat&cs him * See Lt.-€oL Waiiei’s 
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The royal palace, although chie% coiistmcted of tiinber, 
was considered to excel in splendour and magnificence the 
palaces of Susa and Ekbatana, its gilded pillars being 
adorned with golden vines and silver birds. The buildings 
stood in an extensive park, studded with fish-ponds and 
furnished with a great variety of ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 

Here the imperial court was maintained with barbaric 
and luxurious ostentation. Basins and goblets of gold, 
some measuring six feet in width, richly carved tables and 
chairs of state, vessels of Indian copper set with precious 
stones, and gorgeous embroidered robes were to be seen in 
profusion, and contributed to the brilliancy of the public 
ceremonies. When the king condescended to show himself 
in public on state occasions he was carried in a golden 
palanquin, adorned with tassels of pearls, and was clothed 
in fine muslin embroidered with purple and gold. When 
making short journeys he rode on horseback, but when 
travelling longer distances he was mounted, like a modern 
Baja, on an elephant with golden trappings.^ Combats of 
animals were a favourite diversion, as they still are at the 
courts of native princes, and the king took delight in 
witnessing the fights of bulls, rams, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and other animals. Gladiatorial contests between men were 
also exhibited. A curious entertainment, which seems not to 
be known in the present age, was afforded by ox-races, which 
were made the subject of keen betting, and were watched by 
the king with the closest interest. The course was one of 
thirty stadia^ or six thousand yards, and the race was run 
with cars, each of which was drawn by a mixed team of 

l>momry of the Exact Site of Cunningham was mistaken in be- 
Asoka's Classic Capital of Pdta- lieving that Pataliputra had been 
(Calcutta, 189S), and revised mostly cut away by the rivers, 
edition, 1903. Some fragments of Patna is in N. lat. 95'’ 37', E. long, 
the timber palisade have been 85° 19'. Chanakya {ATtha^stra^ 
found. The remains of the palace Bk. ii, ch. 3,* in Mysore Rexiew^ 
are buried under the houses and Feb., 1907, p. 73) lays down 
fields of the village of Kumrahar, elaborate rules for the fortification 
on the south side of the railway of the capital, 
between Bankipore and Patna. ^ Cartius, viii, 9 ; Strabo, xv, 69. 
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horses and oxen^ the horses being in the centre with an ox 
on each side*^ Trotting oxen are still largely used for 
drawing travelling carriages in many parts of India, but the 
breed of racers seems to be extinct. 

The principal royal amusement was the chase, w^hich was Chase, 
conducted with great ceremony, the game in an enclosed 
preserve being driven up to a platform occupied by the king, 
w^ho shot the animals with arrows ; but, if the hunt took 
place in the open country, he used to ride an elephant. 

When hunting he w^as closely attended by armed female 
guards, who were obtained by purchase from foreign 
countries, and formed an indispensable element in the 
courts of the ancient Indian monarchs. The road for the 
sovereign’s procession was marked off with ropes, which it 
was death to pass,^ The institution of the Royal Hunt was 
abolished by Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoka, in 269 b. c. 

As a i‘ule, the king remained within the precincts of the Habits of 
inner palace, under the protection of his Amazonian body- 
guard, and appeared in public only to hear causes, offer 
sacrifice, and to go on military or hunting expeditions. 
Probably he was expected to show himself to his subjects 
at least once a day, and then to receive petitions and decide 
disputes in person. Like the modem Indians, Chandragupta 
took pleasure in massage or friction of the limbs, and custom 
required that he should indulge in this luxury while giving 


^ Aelian, Ilcpi Ibiorriros, bk. 
xiii, ch. 18 ; bk. xv, ch. 15. 

* Megasthenes, Fragm, xxvii. 
The Greek is Ttap^KBovn kvrus 
ywaiKoni' Bdraros^ which Mr. 
MdCrindle renders ‘ it is death for 
man and woman alike to pass the 
ropes but the Greek idiom will not 
bear this translation. Mailer cor- 
rectly renders ‘ quodsi quis interius 
ad mulieres {sciL to the female 
guards] usque accedit, interficitur,’ 
This rendering, perhaps, would re- 

S ire the text to read rwy ywatKwv^ 
e word rwv may have dropped 
out. The female guards are men- 
tioned in the Sanskrit plays. In 
the Mudm B^ksham^ Act ih, Chan- 


dragupta is represented as attended 
by a girl named Sonottara. The 
girls were bought from their 
parents xv, 55) ; and good- 

looking maidens for the royal 
harem (Trap^cm irpoy vaA- 

Xadav) were still regularly imported 
in the first century a. ». at Bary- 
gaza fBroach), on the western 
coast (Periplm, ch. 49; see also 
chs. 8, 9, 31, 36 ; transL McCrindle 
in Ind. AtU. viii, 143). Chanakya 
prescribes that ‘ On getting up 
from bed, the king should he 
received by troops of women armed 
with bows ’ (ArthaM^raf bk. i, 
ch. 91 ; trans. in Mysore Rmm 
Feb., 1907, p, 57). 
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public audience ; four attendants used to niassage him with 
ebony rollers during the time that he was engaged in 
disposing of cases. ^ In accordance with Persian custom, 
which had much influence upon the Indian court and ad- 
ministration, the king ceremonially washed his hair on his 
birthday, which was celebrated by a splendid festival, at 
which the nobles were expected to make rich presents to 
their sovereign.^ 

In the midst of all the gold and glitter, and in spite of 
the most elaborate precautions, uneasy lay the head that 
wore the crown. The king’s life was so constantly threatened 
by plots that he dared not incur the risk either of sleeping 
in the day-time, or occupying the same bedroom two nights 
in succession.^ The dramatist brings vividly before us the 
astuteness of the Brahman counsellor who detected the plots 
of both the poisoners and 

‘^The brave men who were concealed 
In the subtOTene avenue that led 
To Chandragupta’s sleeping chamber— thence 
To steal by night, and kill him as he slept’.** 

The army, to which Chandragupta owed his throne and 
empire, was maintained at enormous numerical strength, and 
so organized, equipped, and administered as to attain a high 
degi'ee of efficiency, as measured by an Oriental standard. 
It was not a militia, but a standing army, drawing liberal 


^ Such an attendant (sammhaka) 
is a minor character in the Toy- 
cart, or LUtU Clay-cart^ drama; 
transl. by Ryder, in Harvard 
OrimMl voL ix (1S05). 

2 Strabo, xv, 69 ; Herodotus, ix, 
110. The fact is mentioned by 
Herodotus in connexion with the 
horrible story of the wife of 
Masistes, As the Persian hair- 
washing festival was celebrated on 
tlie king’s birthday, the Indian 
imitation presumably was cele- 
brated on the same occasion. 
(‘ Persian Influence on Maurya 
India,’ Ind, Ant, 1905, p, 201). 
The shaven heads, now mvoured 
by most Hindus, were not fashion- 


able in ancient India. The Indians, 
we are told, * frequently comb, but 
seldom cut, the hair of their head. 
The beard of the chin they never 
cut at all, but they shave oif the 
hair from the rest of the face, so 
that it looks polished’ {Curtim, 
viii, 9). 

® Strabo, xv, 55. So, in Burma, 
king Badonsachen or Bodoahpra 
(1781-1819 after his escape 

from a conspiracy, began the prac- 
tice of changing daily his chamber 
and bed (Sangermano, Burmese 
Empire, ed. Jardine, p. 65). 

* Mudra Bdkshasa, Act ii (Wil- 
son, Theatre, ii, 184). 
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and regular pay, and supplied by the government with horses, 
arms, equipment, and stores.^ The foi'ce at the command of 
Mahapadma Nanda is said to have numbered 80,000 horse, 
200,000 foot, 8,000 chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants. 

This huge force was greatly augmented by Chandragupta, 
who raised the numbers of the infantry to 600,000, and also 
had 30,000 horse, and 9,000 elephants, besides chariots, all 
permanently enrolled in a regularly paid establishment.^ 

Each horseman carried two lances, resembling the kind Arms, 
called saunia by the Greeks, and a buckler. All the infantry 
canned the broadsword as their principal weapon, and as 
additional arms, either javelins, or bow and arrows. The 
arrow was discharged with the aid of pressure from the left 
foot on the extremity of the bow resting upon the ground, 
and with such force that neither shield nor breastplate could 
withstand it.^ 

Each chariot, which might be drawn by either four or two chariots 
horses, accommodated two fighting-men besides the driver 
and an elephant, in addition to the mahout, or driver, 
carried three archers.^ The 9,000 elephants therefore 
implied a force of 36,000 men, and the 8,000 chariots, 
supposing them to be no more numerous than those kept 
by Mahapadma Nands^required 24,000 men to work them. 

The total number of soldiers in the army would thus have 
been 600,000 infantry, 30,000 horsemen, 36,000 men with 
the elephants, and 24,000 with the chariots, or 690,000 in 
all, excluding followers and attendants. 

These high figures may seem incredible at fii*st sight, but Size of 
are justified by our knowledge of the imwieldy hosts used in 
war by Indian kings in later ages. For instance, Nmlez, 
the Portuguese chronicler*, who was contemporary with 
Krishna Deva, the Raja of Vijayanagar, in the sixteenth 

^ Dhdorus, ii, 4-1. were shield-bearers, two, archers 

® Flmy^ VI, 19 ; Plutarch, Aim. posted on each side of the chariot, 
ch. 6^. and the other two, charioteers, 

® Arrian, Indiha^ ch. 16. as well as men-at-arms, for when 

* Strabo, xv, 59 ; Aelian, xiii, 10. the %hting was at close quarters 
The chariots of Poros in the Panjab they dropped the reins and hurled 
were each ‘‘drawn by four horses, dart after dart against the enemy ’ 
and carried six men, of whom two {Curtim, viii, 14 ; p. 69). 
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century (1609-'30^ affirms that that prince led against 
Raichur an army consisting of TOSjOOO foot, 32,600 horse, 
and 551 elephants, besides camp followers^ 

The formidable force at the disposal of Chandragupta, by 
far the largest in India, ^ was controlled and administered 
under the direction of a War Office organized on an elabomte 
system. A commission of thirty members was divided into 
six boards, each with five members, to which departments 
were severally assigned as follows: — Board No. I, in 
co-operation with the admiral — Admiralty ; Board No. II— • 
Transport, Commissariat, and Army Service, including the 
provision of drummers, grooms, mechanics, and grass-cutters ; 
Board No. Ill — Infantry; Board No. IV— Cavalry; Board 
No. V — ^War-chariots ; Board No. VI — ^Elephants, 

All Indian armies had been regarded from time im- 
memorial as normally comprising the four arms, cavalry, 
infantry, elephants and chariots ; and each of these arms 
would naturally fall under the control of a distinct authority ; 
but the addition of co-ordinate supply and admiralty depart- 
ments appears to be an innovation due to the genius of 
Chandragupta. His organization must have been as efficient 
in practice as it was systematic on paper, for it enabled him 
not only, in the words of Plutarch, to ^overrun and subdue 
all India’, but also to expel the Macedonian garrisons, and 
to repel the invasion of Seleukos. 

The details recorded concerning the civil administration 
of Chandragupta’s empire, if not so copious as might 
desire, are yet sufficient to enable us to realize the system 
of government ; which, although, of course, based upon the 
personal autocracy of the sovereign, was something better 
than a merely arbitrary tyranny. 

The administration of the capital city, Pataliputra, was 

^ Sewell, A Forgotten 1,000 elephants. ‘Sed omnium in 

p. 147. Many other proofs of the India prope, non modo in hoc 
unwieldy size of Indian armies tractu, potentiam claritatemque 
might be cited. _ antecedunt Prasii, amplissima urbe 

* The powerful Andhra kingdom ditissimaque Palibothra’ {scil. Pata- 
(mlidior gem) possessed only liputra] (Pliny ^ vi, 19). 

100,000 infantry, S,000 cavalry, and 
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provided for by the formation of a Municipal Commission, 
consisting of thirty ipembers, divided, like the War Office 
Commission of equal numbers, into six Boards or Committees 
of five members each. These Boards may be regarded as an 
official development of the ordinary non-official j)wmliaya% 
or committee of five members, by which every caste and 
trade in India has been accustomed to regulate its internal 
affairs from time immemoriah 

The first Municipal Board, which was entrusted with the Industrial 
superintendence of everything relating to the industrial arts, 
was doubtless responsible for fixing the rates of wages, and 
must have been prepared to enforce the use of pure and 
sound materials, as well as the performance of a fair day’s 
work for fair wages, as determined by the authorities. 

Artisans were regarded as being in a special manner devoted 
to the royal service, and capital punishment was inflicted on 
any person who impaired the efficiency of a craftsman by 
causing the loss of a hand or an eye. 

The second Board devoted its energies to the case of foreign Foreign- 
residents and visitors, and performed duties which in modern 
Europe are entrusted to the consuls representing foreign 
powers. All foreigners were closely watched by officials, who 
provided suitable lodgings, escorts, and, in case of need, 
medical attendance. Deceased strangers were decently 
buried, and their estates were administered by the com- 
missioners, who forwarded the assets to the persons entitled.^ 

The existence of these elaborate regulations is conclusive I 

proof that the Maurya empire in the third century b.c. was 
in constant intercourse with foreign states, and that large j 

numbers of strangers visited the capital on business. 

The third Board was responsible for the systematic regis- Vital 
tration of births and deaths, and we are expressly informed I 

that the system of registration was enforced for the informa- | 

^ These officials corresponded influence. For a good account of | 

exactty with the Greek vpo^epia, see Newton’s Essap on * 

and it is possible that Chandra- AH and Archaeology^ pp. WIS 
^pta l^rrowed this institution (•Consular officers in India and i 

Som Greece. But his other ar- Greece % Ind. A-nt,, 190$, p. !200). | 

rangements show no trace of Greek i 
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tion of ;the government, as well as for facility in levying the 
taxes. "^The taxation referred to probably was a poll-tax, 
at the rate of so much a head annually. Nothing in the 
legislation of Chandragupta is more astonishing to the 
observer familiar with the lax methods of ordinary Oriental 
governments than this registration of births and deaths; 
The spontaneous adoption of such a measure by an Indian 
native state in modern times is unheard of, and it is im- 
possible to imagine an old-fashioned Raja feeling anxious 
^ that births and deaths among both high and low might not 
be concealed Even the Anglo-Indian administration, with 
its complex organization and European notions of the value 
of statistical information, did not attempt the collection 
of vital statistics until very recent times, and always has 
experienced great difficulty in securing reasonable accuracy 
in the figures. 

The important domain of trade and commerce was the 
province of the fourth Board, which regulated sales, and 
enforced the use of duly stamped weights and measures. 
Merchants paid a licence tax, and the trader who dealt in 
more than one class of commodity paid double. 

The fifth Board was responsible for the supervision of 
manufacturers on similar lines. A curious regulation pre- 
scribed the separation of new from old goods, and imposed 
a fine for violation of the rule. The reason for this pre- 
scription was that there were distinct rates of taxation for 
old and new goods,^ 

The collection of a tithe of the value of the goods sold 
was the business of the sixth and last Board, and evasion 
of this tax was punishable with death. Similar taxation on 
sales always has been common in India, but rarely, if ever, 
has its collection been enforced by a penalty so formidable 
as that exacted by Chandragupta. 

Our detailed information relates only to the municipal 
administration of Pataliputra, the capital, but it is reason- 
able to infer that Taxila, Ujjain, and the other great cities 
of the empire were governed on the same principles and 
^ Chanakya’s rule 8 {Ind, Anf.,J905, p. 50). 
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by similar methods. The ‘ Provincials ’ Edict ’ of Asoka is 
addressed to the officers in charge of the city of Tosali in 
Kalinga.^ 

In addition to the special departmental duties above 
detailed, the Municipal Commissioners in their collective 
capacity were required to control all the affairs of the city, 
and to keep in order the markets, temples, harbours, and, 
generally speaking, all public works.^ 

The administration of the distant provinces was entrusted Viceroys, 
to viceroys, probably, as a rale, members of the royal family. 

The information concerning the viceroyalties teing more 
complete for Asoka^s reign than for that of Chandragupta, 
the subject will be referred to again when Asoka'^s system of 
administration is discussed. 

In accordance with the usual practice of Oriental News- 
monarchies, the court kept watch over the more remote 
functionaries by means of special agents, or news-* writers \ 
the aJchbdr navis of modern times, who are called ^ overseers ’ 
and ^inspectors’ (icl)opo^ iirlcrKoiroi) by the Greek authors, 
and are mentioned in the Asoka Edicts as the king’s ^ men ’ 
(pulisdnii Pillar Edict VI), or ‘reporters’ (pativedakdy Rock 
Edict VI). The duty of these officers was to superintend or 
oversee all that occurred in town or country and to make 
private reports to the government. Arrian notes that 
similar officers were employed by the authorities of the 
independent nations as well as by the monarchical govern- 
ments of India. They did not disdain to utilize as coadjutors 
the courtesans of the camp and city, and must have trans- 
mitted at times to their masters strange packets of scandalous 
gossip. Arrian’s informants assured him that the reports 
sent in were always true, and that no Indian could be accused 

* V. A. Smith, Asoka, the Bud- as ‘ by public notice ^ It seems 
dMst Emperor of India, p. 136. rather to mean * with official stamp \ 

® Fragment xxxiv in Scnwanbeck, Chanakya lays down rules about 
from Strabo, xv, 1, 51 ; translated the Government stamp-mark on 
by McCrmdie in Ancient India as merchandise for sale {Ind» Ant, 
dmribed by Megasthsnes and Arrian, 1905, p. 48), The harbours were 
p, 87, and again (revised) in Ancient those on the Son and Ganges rivers. 

India as described in Classical LUeror The remains of the brick embank- 
ture,p,S4). But I doubt the propriety ments along the old course of the 
of tmnslating dirb avcranpov (twice) Son can stul be traced. 

, M 
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of lying; but it is permissible to doubt tbe strict accuracy 
of this statement although it is certainly the fact that the 
people of ancient India enjoyed a widespread and enviable 
reputation for straightforwardness and honesty.^ 

The general honesty of the people and the efficient 
administration of the criminal law are both attested by the 
observation recorded by Megasthenes, that while he resided 
in Chandragupta’s camp, containing 400,000 persons, the 
total of the thefts reported in any one day did not exceed 
two hundred drachmae or about eight pounds sterling. 
When crime did occur it was repressed with terrible severity. 
Ordinary wounding by mutilation was punished by the 
corresponding mutilation of the offender, in addition to the 
amputation of his hand. If the injured person happened to 
bean artisan devoted to the royal service, the penalty was 
death. The crime of giving false evidence was visited with 
mutilation of the extremities ; and, in certain unspecified 
cases, serious offences were punished by the shaving of the 
offenders hair, a penalty regarded as specially infamous.'^ 
Injury to a sacred tree,^ evasion of the municipal tithe on 
goods sold, and intrusion on the royal procession going to 
the hunt were all alike capitally punishable. These recorded 
instances of severity are sufficient to prove that the code of 
criminal law, as a whole, must have been characterized by 
uncompromising sternness and slight regard for human life. 
The native law of India has always recognized agi'icultural 
land as being Crown property, and has admitted the un- 
doubted right of the ruling power to levy a Crown rent, or 
^ land revenue amounting to a considerable portion, either 
of the gross produce or of its cash value. Even the English 
laws, which, contrary to ancient custom, recognize private 

‘ The statement that the cour- of the scalp is shaved, and a tablet 
tesans were utilized as informers is affixed to the neck, so inflicting 
in 8 trah 0 i xv, 48. disgrace on the offender ’ (Kings- 

® The evidence is summarized by mill, in Athencmm^ July 19, 1909, 
Max Muller in India^ what can it quoting a Chinese work of the 
Teach m ? p. 54. sixth century, entitled Wei-Shu, 

® This was a Persian punishment, with reference to the Sassanian 
‘Lighter crimes are punished by period), 
cutting off the nose, or perhaps ^ Cnrtim^ viii, 9. 
only the hair. Sometimes one-half 
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property in culturable land, insist that the land revenue is 
the first charge on the soil, and permit the enforcement of 
the charge by sale of the land free of all incumbrances, in 
the event of default. The land revenue is still the mainstay 
of Indian finance. So it must have been in the days of 
Chandragupta. The details of his system of ^ settlement or 
valuation and assessment of the land, have not been pre- 
served, and it is not known whether a fresh valuation was 
made annually, or at longer intervals. The normal share of 
the gross produce taken by the Crown is said to have been 
one-fourth ; but in practice, no doubt, the proportion taken 
varied largely, as it does to this day, and all provinces could 
not be treated alike. Certain other unspecified dues were 
also levied. The army being a professional force, recruited 
from the fighting castes, the agricultural population was 
exempt from military service ; and Megasthenes noted with 
surprise and admiration that the husbandmen could pursue 
their calling in peace, while the professional soldiers of 
hostile kings engaged in battle.^ 

The proper regulation of irrigation is a matter of prime Irrigation, 
importance in India ; and it is much to the credit of 
Chandragupta that he maintained a special Irrigation 
Department charged with the duty of measuring the lands, 
and so regulating the sluices that every one should receive 
his fair share of the life-giving water. The allusion to the 
measurement of lands as part of the duty of the Irrigation 
Department seems to indicate that a water-rate was levied, 
and the reference to sluices implies a regular system of 
canals. 

The inscription of the Satrap Rudradaman, engraved The 
about the year 150 a. d. on the famous rock at Girn^ in 
Kathiawar, on which Asoka, four centuries earlier, had 
recorded a version of his immortal edicts, bears direct 
testimony to the care bestowed by the central government 

^ XV, 40. In this passage correctly states that the land re~ 

the erroneous statement occurs venue was one-fourth of the gross 
that the cultivator received one- produce, 
fourth of the produce. Diodorus 

SMITH K •, 
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upon the question of irrigation, even in the most remote 
provinces. Although Girnar is situated close to the Arabian 
Sea, at a distance of at least a thousand miles from the 
Maurya capital, the needs of the local farmers did not escape 
the imperial notice. Pushyagupta, the Vaisya, who was 
Chandragupta’s viceroy of the western provinces, saw that by 
damming up a small stream a reservoir of great value for 
irrigation could be provided. He accordingly formed a lake 
called Sudarsana, 'the Beautiful,’ between the citadel on the 
east side of the hill and the 'inscription rock’ further to 
the east, but failed to complete the necessary supplemental 
channels. These were constructed in the reign of Ghandra- 
gupta’s grandson Asoka, under the superintendence of his 
representative, Raja Tushaspha, the Persian, who was then 
governor. These beneficent works constructed under the 
patronage of the Maurya emperors endui’ed for four hundred 
years, but in the year 150 a. j>. a storm of exceptional violence 
destroyed the embankment, and with it the lake. 

The embankment was then rebuilt 'three times stronger’ 
than before by order of the Saka Satrap Rudradaman, who 
has recorded the history of the work in an inscription which 
is the only known epigraphic record containing the names of 
Chandragupta and Asoka Maurya. Notwithstanding the 
triple strength of Rudradaman’s masonry, it too failed to 
withstand the fiiry of the elements ; the dam again burst, and 
was repaired once more in 468 a. d. by the local governor 
serving under Skandagupta, At some time unknown these 
ancient works fell to min, and the lake thus finally dis- 
appeared. Its site, buried in deep jungle, was so utterly 
forgotten that modem local inquirers have experienced 
difficulty in ascertaining its exact position. 

The fact that so much pains and expense were lavished 
upon this irrigation work in a remote dependency of the 
empire is conclusive evidence that the provision of water 
for the fields was recognized as an imperative duty by the 
great Maurya emperors, and is a striking illustration of the 
accuracy of Megasthenes’ remark that imperial officers were 
wont to ' measure the land, as in Egypt, and inspect the 
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sluices by which water is distributed into the branch canals^ 
so that every one may enjoy his fair share of the benefit’.^ 

The central government^ by means of local officers. Strict 
exercised strict control and maintained close supervision 
over all classes and castes of the population. Even the 
Brahman astrologers, soothsayers, and sacrificial priests, 
whom Megasthenes erroneously described as forming a 
separate caste of ‘ philosophers ’ or ^ sophists received their 
share of official attention, and were rewarded or punished 
according as their predictions and observations proved correct 
or mistaken. Among the artisans, ship-builders and armour- 
makers were salaried public ^rvants, and were not permitted, 
it is said, to work for any private person. The wood-cutters, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and miners were subject to special 
supervision, of which the nature is not defined. 

According to Strabo, no private person was permitted to Riding 
keep either a horse or an elephant, the possession of either 
animal being a royal privilege. But this assertion is 
undoubtedly inaccurate, if taken as applicable to all parts of 
the country, and is corrected by the reasonable and detailed 
observations of Arrian (IndiJca^ 17). That author tells us 
that the mounts used commonly were horses, camels, and / 


^ Fragment xxxiv, in Straho, xv, 
1, 50. The antiquities of Gimar 
(Junagarh) are described by Bur- 
gess in 'Reports ArchaeoL Survey 
W. /., vol. ii, and the position of 
the lake is defined by Mr. Cousens 
in the Progress Report of the same 
Survey for 1898-9, par. 49. For 
Rudr^aman’s inscrmtion see the 
latest ed. by Prof. Eaelhorn in Ep. 
Ind,^ viii, S6. It is the earliest con- 
siderable inscription in the Sanskrit 
language. Tlie term rdshtrim 
applied to Pushyagupta used to be 
translated ‘brother-in-law’, but in 
this passage it should be rendered 
by ‘provincial governor’ or ‘vice- 
roy Tushaspha is called a 
‘ Yavana ’, but the form of the 
name shows that he must have 
been a Persian {Ep, Ind,, viii, 
46, note), '• / . 

® Megasthenes was ill-informed 


about the castes, which he reckoned 
as seven: (1) the ‘sophists’ (<ro- 
fpiorcu) ; (2) agriculturists yewpyot) ; 
(3) herdsmen, shepherds, and gra- 
ziers (vog4e^, rrotfUves, povfc6Kot) ; (4) 
artisans and traders (tc» 5ri}uovpyiic6v 
T€ feat Komp^Khv yivos) ; (5) the mili- 
tary {’troKepuyrcd ) ; (6) the overseers 
(fmcruorroi) ; (7) the councillors (ol 
vvip riav /ccivwv fiovX^vSfievoi 6 gov 
0a<ri\€if ^ mrd wSXtas oarai avro- 
vogoi avv r^ctv dpxwh Fragra. xxxii 
of Schwanbeck, from Arrian, In- 
dika^ 11, 19). Strabo calls No. 1, 
rohs gyiKo<r 64 >ov 9 ; No. 3, woigivcov icai 
$7jip€vrcov; No. 4, rovy ipya^ofiivovs 
TOis rixyas ml t<w$ mmjXnco\>^ Kcd ot$ 
dvd Tov <ri^/mros ^ kpyaaia ; No. 6, 
; and No. 7, ot <j^g0ovKot ml 
cr^e^poi Tov fiacriXeas, His nomen- 
clature for Nos. 9, and 5 agrees 
with Arrian’s. The errors in this 
classification are obvious. 
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asses, elephants being used only by the wealthy, and con- 
sidered specially appropriate for the service of royalty. 
Except as regards asses, which are now looked upon with 
contempt, and restricted to the humblest services as beasts 
of burden for potters and washermen, the statement of Arrian 
applies accurately to modern India.^ To ride an elephant 
or camel, or in a four-horsed chariot was, he says, a mark of 
distinction, but anybody might ride or drive a single horse,*^ 
The eJcJca^ or light carriage drawn by a single pony, still so 
much used in Northern India, is a very ancient conveyance. 

The roads were maintained in order by the officers of the 
proper department; and pillars, serving as milestones and 
sign-posts, were set up at intervals of ten stadia, equivalent- 
to half a according to the Indian reckoning, or 
English yards. The provision of these useful marks was 
made more liberally than it was afterwards by the Moghal 
emperors, who were content with one pillar to each to, 
A royal, or grand trunk, road, ten thousand stadia in length, 
connected the north-western frontier with the capital.^ 

The foregoing review of the civil and military system of 
government during the reign of Chandragupta proves clearly 
that Northern India in the time of Alexander the Great 
had attained to a high degree of civilization, which must 
have been the product of evolution continued through many 
centuries. Unfortunately no monuments have been dis- 

^ Asses, however, were largely was an honour granted only to 
used in ancient India, that is to say, men of the first rank and conse- 
in the Panjab, and on the mountain quence (Symes, Embassy to Ava^ 
frontiers. They are mentioned in ii, 8 : C5onstable). 
the Eiy Veda; and many passages. ® Strahot xv, 11. The Moghal 
in the Mahdhhdrata mention nsses, Ms^ the interval between pillars 
camels, and mules in association, still existing, averages 4,558 yards 
as used by the Vahika and Mad- (Elliot, Glossmy, s.v. Kos). 

mka tribes in the Paryab, of which Fleet takes adhakostkya in Pillar 
Sakala (Sialkot) was then the Edict VII to mean * at distances of 
capital (Sylvain L^vi, Ind. AnL, eight kos’ instead of ‘every half 
1906, p. 17). kos as usually interpreted 

2 Chanakya prescribes capital 1906, p. 417), forgetting 

punishment for the slayer of an the statement of Strabo that the 
elephant {Mysore Beview, Feb., pillars were set up at intervals of 
1907). In Burma the king was ten sta(Ma, But, possibly, he may 
sole proprietor of all elephants, and be right, as Strabo speaks of 
possessed 6,000, The privilege of pillars and Asoka of wells, 
riding on or keeping an elephant 
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covered whicli can be referred with certainty to the period of 
Chandragupta or his son, and the archaeologist is unable to 
bring the tangible evidence afforded by excavation to support 
the statements of the Greek observers. The earliest known 
examples of Indian art and architecture, with very slight 
exceptions, still date from the reign of Asoka. But if the 
exploration of the sites of Pataliputra, Vaisali, Taxila, and 
other cities of high antiquity should ever be undertaken 
seriously and on an adequate scale, it is possible that remains 
of the early Maurya period, as w^ell as those of previous 
ages, may reward the enterprise of the explorer. It is not 
likely that the ruins of many recognizable buildings will be 
found, because the larger edifices of ancient India, like those 
of modern Burma, were probably constructed of timber for 
the most part, brick being used merely for foundations and 
plinths. No trace of stone architecture prior to the age of 
Asoka has been detected. Writing certainly was in common 
use by certain classes of the population long before the days 
of Chandragupta; when, according to the Greek authors, 
the bark of trees and cotton cloth served as writing material,^ 
and it is surprising that no inscriptions of his time on more 
permanent material have yet been found. But some records 
either on stone or metal probably exist, and may be expected 
to come to light whenever the really ancient sites shall be 
examined. 


^ Nearchos is the original autho- The statement of Megasthenes 
rity for the use of closely woven (/S^m6o,xv,53)thatthe Indians were 
[cotton] cloth (Strabo, xv, 6T). A ‘ ignorant of writing ’ is erroneous, 
century ago merchants and shop- The letter sent to Augustus by an 
keepers in Mysore universally em- Indian king was on parchment 
ployed long strips of cotton cloth, {Strabo, xv, 73). The bark referred 
from eight to twelve inches wide, to was that of the birch (Betula 
and twelve to eighteen feet long, utUu), but was used only in 
as writing material. In ancient Northern India. ‘ The tender side 
times these strips (hadettum) were of the barks of trees receives 
used for record and public docu- written characters like paper’ 
ments. The Kanarese writing on (Ourtius, viii, 9). Many of the 
them was done with a pencil of apparent discrepancies in the Greek 
halapum, or lapis ollaris, and could accounts of India are due to the 
be rubbed out and renewed. The fact that dilferent authors refer to 
strips were neatly folded and kept different parts of the country, 
in cases (Wdson, Mmkmm QolUiy General statements about India 
tion, p, 342 ; 9nd ed. Madras, 1832). are always misleading. 
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The description of the coiii*t and civil and milte 
administration of Ghandragnpta Maurya, derived solely from 
Greek authorities, as given in the preceding pages, was 
practically uncorroborated when the first edition of this book 
was published. But recently an Indian scholar has made 
accessible, by means of translation, copious extracts from the 
discourse on the Art of Government traditionally ascribed 
to Chanakya, the wily Brahman minister of Chandragupta. 
Whoever its author may have been, that curious work 
undoubtedly is proved by both external and internal evidence 
to be of early date. The substance of the precepts and 
regulations has an extremely archaic aspect, and, in my 
judgment, the polity described is mainly that of the Maurya 
age. The treatise, in fact, may be read as a commentary on, 
and exposition of, the notes recorded by the Greek observers. 
A few passages in illustration of cex'tain details have been 
cited above, but a fuller notice of some of the contents of 
the work bearing Chanakya’s name will be of interest as 
throwing much additional light on the mattei's briefly treated 
by Megasthenes and his fellow authors. 

The head of the Land Eevenue Department, or Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture, was required, like a modern settle- 
ment officer, to assess land at rates varying according to the 
different methods of irrigation used. The share of the 
produce taken by the State as land-revenue or rent ordinarily 
was one-fourth, as stated by Diodorus, but in certain cases 
the king took one-fifth. In addition to the grain thus 
paid as land-revenue, the cultivator had to pay about an 
equal amount as water-rate. Thus, in most cases, the State 
took half the gross produce of iriigated land. All subjects 
were further liable to pay occasional ‘ benevolences ’ on special 
occasions levied at the discretion of the king. The suggestions 
concerning the methods by which a necessitous monarch 
might extort money are of Machiavellian wickedness. The 
variety of dues levied regularly by the Crown under diverse 
names and pretexts was very great. 

In fortified towns the royal revenue was deidved largely 
from taxes on sales, as stated by Megasthenes. In order to 
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TKKm ■on;sales 

facilitate tlie collection of ^ branch of the 

public income, the cardinal rule was laid down that com- 
modities should not be sold at the place of growth or 
manufacture. The law required that all articles for sale 
(excepting grain, cattle^ and some others) should be brought 
to the toll house inside the town gate, and there offered for 
sale, and taxed if sold. Toll was paid only when actual sale 
took place. The rates of duty varied widely. Imports from 
abroad, as a rule, paid seven distinct taxes, aggregating about 
£0 per cent.; perishable goods, such as fruit and vegetables, 
were charged one-sixth of the value, or 16§ per cent. ; while 
on many other classes of commodities the rate of duty ranged 
from four to ten per cent. Highly priced goods, such as 
precious stones, were assessed on special valuations made by 
experts. All goods brought for sale had to be marked with 
an official stamp. The Greek phrase, airb <rv(T<TijiJ.ov^ refers, 

I think, to this pi'actice. 

The Greek observations on the subject of vital statistics Census, 
are illustrated by the regulations which require the Ndgaraha^ 
or Town Prefect, to register every arrival in or departure 
from his jurisdiction. He was also bound to keep up a 
census statement giving in detail for each inhabitant the 
sex, caste, name, family name, occupation, income, expendi- 
ture, and possessions in cattle. Breaches of the fiscal 
regulations were punishable usually by fine or confiscation, 
but the penalty for wilful false statements was the same as 
for theft, presumably mutilation. 

The statements of Strabo concerning the utilization ofEspion- 
courtesans as informers are supported by the existence of^®' 
a series of regulations on the subject. The government 
placed great reliance on espionage, and spies might lawfully 
practise any villainy in the furtherance of purposes of 
State. 

A regular system of excise licences was in force, special Excise, 
duties being levied on foreign liquors. Modern temperance 
reformers may be scandalized by the regulation that ^liquor 
shops shall consist of many comfortable rooms, furnished with 
cots and chairs. The drinking places shall possess such 
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comforts as changing seasons require, always having garlands 
of flowers, scent, and perfumes \ 

These specimens may suffice to give the reader a notion 
of the principles and methods of government in ancient 
India, but the whole treatise is well worth reading. Although 
many of the rules are puerile or merely theoretical, the 
document, as a whole, evidently is a presentation of the 
facts of actual practice made in the peculiar literary form 
affected by the Hindu writers of text books.^ 

Chandragupta ascended the throne at an early age, and 
inasmuch as he reigned only twenty-four years, must have 
died before he was fifty years of age.^ In this brief space 
of life he did much. The expulsion of the Macedonian 
garrisons, the decisive repulse of Seleukos the Conqueror, 
the subjugation of at least all Northern India from sea to 
sea, the formation of a gigantic army, and the thorough 
organization of the civil government of a vast empire were 
no mean achievements. The power of Chandragupta was so 
firmly established that it passed peacefully into the hands of 
his son and grandson, and his alliance was courted by the 
potentates of the Hellenistic world. The Greek princes 
made no attempt to renew the aggressions of Alexander and 
Seleukos upon secluded India, and were content to maintain 
friendly diplomatic and commercial relations with her rulers 
for three generations.^ 

The Maurya empire was not, as some recent writers fancy 
that it was, in any way the result of Alexanders splendid, but 


^ R. Shainasasfety, ‘Chanakya’s 
Land and Revenue Policy,’ Ind, 
Ant., 1005, pp, 5, 47, 110 ; ‘ Cha- 
nakya’s Artha^dstra, or Science of 
Politics,’ Mysore Review, Feb., 
1907, p. 67. 

® He was but a youth when he 
saw Alexander in 336 or 335 b.c. 
(Plutarch, Alex., ch. 63). 

‘ This Chandra^pta ! yet so young 
—so raised 

To mighty empire, as the forest 
monarch. 

Over subjected herds’ 

,(Mudrd Rdkshasa, Act vii ; Wilson, 


ii, p. 349). 

The statement that he reigned 
for thirty-four years is due to a 
copyist’s blunder (Tumour, Mahd~ 
vam^a, p. 411, and Rhys Davids, 
Ancient Coins mid Measures of 
Ceylon, p. 41, note). 

® For the curious anecdote about 
the powerful aphrodisiac drugs sent 
with other gifts by Chandra^pta 
(XavSp6KvTros) to Seleukos, see rhyl- 
archos and Apollonios Dyskolos, 
in Muller, Fragmenta Historictmm 
(h^aeconm, i, 344. 
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transitory raid. The nineteen months which he spent in India 
were consumed in devastating warfare^ and his death rendered 
fruitless all his grand constructive plans. Chandragupta did 
not need Alexander’s example to teach him what empire 
meant. He and his countrymen had had before their eyes 
for ages the stately fabric of the Persian monarchy, and it 
was that empire which impressed their imagination, and 
served as the model for their institutions, in so far as they 
were not indigenous. The little touches of foreign manners 
in the court and institutions of Chandragupta, which chance 
to have been noted by our fragmentary authorities, are 
Persian, not Greek ; and the Persian title of satrap con- 
tinued to be used by Indian provincial governors for ages, 
down to the close of the fourth century A. 

The military organization of Chandragupta shows no trace Indian 
of Hellenic influence. It is based upon the ancient Indian 
model, and his vast host was merely a development of thetion. 
considerable army maintained by the kingdom of Magadha. 

The Indian kings relied upon their elephants, chariots, and 
huge masses of infantry ; the cavalry being few in comparison 
and inefficient. Alexander, on the contrary, made no use of 
elephants or chariots, and put his trust in small bodies of 
highly trained cavalry, handled with consummate skill and 
calculated audacity. In the art of war he had no successor. 

The Seleukidan kings were content to follow the Oriental 
system and put their trust in elephants.^ 

When Chandragupta died, in the year 297 b.c., he wasS9TB.c. 
succeeded by his son Bindusara.® The Greek writers, how^- 


^ The Saka satraps of Saurashtra, 
or Kathiawar, in Western India 
were conquered by Chandra-gupta 
(II) VikiWMitya, of the Gupta 
dynasty, about 300 a. d. See * Per- 
sian Influence on Maurya India’, 
Ind» Ant, (1905), p. 201. A 
patriotic Hindu critic urges that 
Chandragupta needed to go no 
farther for his model than the story 
of Dasaratha in the Ramayana. 

* Bevan, The Home of Seimcmt 
ii, 289. 

* The story told in a Jain book. 


and accepted by Mr. Lewis Rice, 
to the effect that Chandragupta, 
king of Pataliputra, abdicated, be- 
came a Jain ascetic, and died at 
Sravana Belgola in Mysore, would 
be very interesting, if it could be 
beiiev^. But, unfortunately, the 
book is quite modern, and the 
alleged epigraphic support upon 
which Mr. Rice relies Jias been so 
destructively criticized by Dr. Fleet 
that the tale must be regarded as 
* imaginary history ’ (Rice, Mysore 
Gazetteer (1897), vol. i, p. 28T (Ck)n- 
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evei', do not know this name, and call the successor of 
Chandragupta by appellations which seem to be attempts to 
^ ^ ^ ^ Sanskrit epithet Amitraghata, 'Slayer of 

foes.’^ The friendly relations between India and the Hel- 
lenistic powers, which had been initiated by Chandragupta 
and Seleukos, continued unbroken throughout the reign of 
Bindusara, at whose court Megasthenes was replaced by 
Deimachos, as ambassador. The new envoy followed his 
predecessor’s example by recording notes on the country to 
which he was accredited, but unfortunately very few of his 
observations have been preserved. When the aged founder 
of the Seleukidan monarchy was assassinated in 280 b.c., his 
place was taken by his son and colleague Antiochos Soter, 
who continued to follow his father’s policy in regard to India. 
Corre- The anecdote concerning the correspondence between 
mth Antiochos and Bindusara, although trivial in itself, is worth 
Antiochos quoting as a tangible proof of the familiar intercourse 
Soter. between the sovereign of India and his ally in Western Asia. 

Nothing, we are told, being sweeter than figs, Bindusara 
begged Antiochos to send him some figs and raisin wine, 
and added that he would like him also to buy and send 
a professor, Antiochos replied that he had nmch pleasure 
in forwarding the figs and raisin wine, but regretted that 
he could not oblige his correspondent with the last-named 
article, because it was not lawful for Greeks to sell a 
professor.^ 

stable, 1897); Fleet, Ind. Ant,, more corrupt form AHitrochades 
voL xxi, 189g, p. 287 ; Ep. Ind. iii, occurs in some texts, and evidently 
171 note). is due to confusion between AAAI 

^ For the Maurya chronology see and AMI. Hegesandros, quoted by 
Asoha, the Bvddhut Envperor of Athenaios (Muller, Frag, Hist, 
India (Clarendon Press, 1901), pp. ^*aec., vol iv, p. 421), writes 
58-65, The name Bindusara is ^Agirpoxdrijs, which is an accurate 
attested by the Hindu Vtshr^u transcription of the supposed San- 
Putrdna, the Jain Parisish^parvan, skrit original (see Schwanbeck, op. 
and the Buddhist Mahdvamta and cit., p. 77). Indian kings are often 
Plpavamsa. The variants in other known by one or other epithet, 
Puranas seem to be merely clerical used as a secondary name, 
errors. *Ewtfi(l>Br}aafr (ilv yoip tk rd * OvTOJdl^aavTrepiavQvhacTanrdeiv 
TloXip^oBpa, 6 p\v l)ILiya<i0ivris vpbs dvBpdnrots at icrxddes {6vr<X)s ydp, mrd 
"AvSpSKOTTOVf 6 d€ Arjtfmxos irpd$ rbv *Apt(TTO<p6.vrjv, 

'Apirpoxdbrjv rbv knHvov vlbv ftarb. ^Ovdiv ydp dvroos yKvicvrepov rwv 
rrp€(r^€iav {Straho, ii, 1, 9). The iaxdBwv'), 
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l^tolemy Philadelphos, who ruled in Egypt from 285 to Embassy 
247 B.C., also dispatched an envoy named Dionysios to ^ionysios 
Indian court, who, like his colleagues, wrote an account of 
his experiences, which was still available to Pliny in the first 
century A.n.^ It is uncertain whether Dionysios presented 
his credentials to Bindusara or to his successor, Asoka* 

Nothing is recorded concerning the internal policy of Conquest 
Bindusara, whose reign lasted for twenty-five years, nor 
any monument or inscription of his time known. But it is 
probable that he continued his father’s career of annexation 
and conquest within the borders of India. The limits of 
the empire ruled by Asoka, son and successor of Bindusara, 
are known with sufficient accuracy, and it is certain that his 
dominions extended nearly The 

country south of the Narbada was not c onqu ered by Asoka, 
whose only annexatioh was. that ,of J;he kingdom .of JKalmga, 
on tie coast of the Bay of Bengal. The twenty- four years of 
the reign of Chandragupta seem to be fully occupied with the 
great events known to have been crowded into them. It is 
difficult to believe that he could have found time to do more 
than climb from obscurity to power, expel the Macedonian 
garrisons, repel the attack of Seleukos, effect a revolution 
and establish a dynasty at Pataliputra, annex a large part 
of Ariana, and extend his dominion from the Bay of Bengal 
’poTEeArabian Sea. 

The Deccan, or peninsular India, down to approximately Probably 
the latitude of Madras, must have been subjugated by either 
Chandragupta or Bindusara, because it was inherited from Bindusara. 
the latter by Asoka, whose only war wgis the conquest of 

^smVAfUTpox^TTp/fTdvrSou'JyBBv^- at Bandanikke, Shikarpur taluk, 
(XiK(afypa3pat*Avn6x<i>t^io^a(4>j}<^lv Mysore, describes Kuntala as the 
*Uyff(rav^os) vipajkLt avT<f yXvtcvv teal province governed by the Mauryas. 

(^o^t<TT7iv ayop&aaofra' feiis, roughly speaking, would be 
Ka^ rov ’Avrioxov dvrLyp&^pcu — * Icr- the country between the rivers 
xadas plv fcal yXvxvv dvocreXov/jUv Bhima and Vedavati, bounded on 
aoi, (Tcxpiarriv S’ kv *'E\ki}(nv ov the west by the Ghats, including 
v6[UfjLov rrwMicOai * (Miiller, loc. cit.). Shimoga, Chitaldroog, Bellary, 

^ Pliny, M;?#. vi, 17, Pliny’s Dharwar, Bijapur, and adjacent 
work is believed to have been parts to the north in Bombay and 
published in 77 a. n. the Nizam’s Dominions ’ 

® According to Mr, Rice, ‘an ^1897), i, 389), 

inscription of the twelfth century. 
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Ealinga ; and it is more probable that the conquest of the 
south was the work of Bindusara than that it was effected 
by his busy father. But the ascertained outline of the 
career of Chandragupta is so wonderful, and implies his 
possession of such exceptional ability, that it is possible that 
the conquest of the south must be added to the list of his 
achievements. With this brief glance the shadowy figure of 
Bindusara passes from our view, and the next two chapters 
will be devoted to the histoiy of Asoka, who rightfully claims 
_a place in the front rank the great monarchs, not only of. 
India, but of the world.'-^ 


J 

APPENDIX G 


The Extent of the of Arimia hi/ Seleukos Nikaior fo 

Chandragupta Mauri/a 

The statement in the text that the cession made in 303 b. c, 
by Seleukos Nikator to Chandragupta Maurya included the 
provinces of the Paropanisadae (Kabul), Aria (Herat), Arachosia 
(Kandahar), and probably Gedrosia (Mukran), or a large part of 
that satrapy, is in accordance with the views expressed in my 
work on Asoka as well as with those of Droysen/ and several 
eminent modern scholars. 

But my statement having been adversely criticized recently 
by Mr. Be van, who holds that it ^ exceeds what is even probable, 
not to say proved®’, it is necessary to show that the repre- 
sentation of the fact as given in the text rests upon solid 
grounds. The original authorities are five in number, namely, 
Strabo (two passages), Appian, Plutarch, Justin, and Pliny ; and 
the relevant extracts, being brief, may be quoted in full, so that 


^ AsohUf the Buddhist Emperor 
of India^ p. 66. 

® ‘ Aber dann schloss er [Seleukos] 
einen Frieden, in dem die Ero- 
berungen Alexanders auch diesseits 
des Indus bis zu den Paropamisaden 
abgetreten wurden. Das war das 
erste, was von dem grossen Alex-* 
anderreich aufgegeben wurde, die 
erste nationale ResLctioxi\Geschichte 
des Hellemsmm^ Hamburg, 18S6, 
vol. ii, 69). The spelling Paropa- 
nisos is more correct than the form 


with m. 

^ ‘Mr. V. A. Smith {Asoka, 
. 66) quotes Strabo as saying that 
eleucus ceded “a large part of 
Ariane ”, but that Strabo does not 
.say^ In giving Arachosia, the 
Kabul and even Gedrosia to 
the new Indian realm Mr. Vincent 
I think, exceeds what is even 
probable, not to say proved’ (The 
House of Seleucus, 1909, vol. i, p. 996 
note). 
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my readers can judge for themselves what is the legitimate 
mterpretation. All that has been written by modern authors 
on the subject is based upon these short extracts. 

(I) The two passages from Strabo are as follows: — ^/x-aXto-ra Strabo, L 

Ik iSoKei r^s totc 'TncrTorara ctvai ra viro rov ^Eparo’- 

crOivovs rpina T 0 V y€mypa<j>LK^v iKreOivra K€<l>aXaLO)B<j)£ 'irepl 

'r6T€ vopLi^opivT}^ ’IvSik^s, '^VLKa ^AXiiavBos ifr^X$€‘ Kal yv o 

opLov Tovrys re Kal rijs ^Apiavys' yv 'irpos ry ia-Ttipa 

K€ipL€yyv mperat KaT€2)(ov' v(rT€pov yap dy koI rys *Aptavy9 'froXXyv 
Icr^ov ot TvSot Xa^6vT€s Trapa rmv MaKcSovwv (bk. xv, ch. i (India)^ 
sec. 1 0 in Muller and Diibners ed.). 

(II) *H SI ra^ts ra>v lOvoiV rotaiky* wapa piku rov *Ii/Sov ot Strabo, II, 
UapoTraptcraSaty &v vTripKurai 6 IlapOTra/twros Spo^, cTr ^Apa)(p)Tol 

Trpos vorov, dr i^€^<s Trpbs vorov TeBpaioryvol rots dXXois Trpos 
ryv TrapaXtav l^ovcriv* arracn SI irapa ra TrXdry rwv x^a}pta)v Trapd- 
K€traL 6 *IvSos. Tovrcjv S' [Ik ja^povs] rd}v Trapa rov TvSov €)(ov(rL 
rtva *lvSo(, TTporepov ovra Ilepcraiv, a d^€lXero ftev 6 'AXi^avSpos 
rd}v 'Apcavwv Kal KaroiKias iSCas ervveorryoraro, c8wk€ Sc SIXcvkos o 
N6Kar<t)p ]SavSpaK<^<y, crvvdep^vos imyaptav Kal dvriXa/^ibv iXifftavras 
TTcvraKoo’tovs (ibid., bk. xv, ch. ii, 9)* 

(III) Appian writes : — Kal rov TvSoi' rrepda-as [ScAcvko?] ciro- Appian. 
Xipycr^v AvSpOKorrw, /^acriXet twv Trcpl avrov TvSeov, P^XP^ <l>tXCav 

avrto Kal KySos o^vSero 55). 

(IV) Plutarch, arguing that the accounts of the military force Plutarch, 
of the Prasii were not exaggerated, says : — Kal Kopiros ovk ^ 

TTCpl raxhra, 'AvSpOKorros yap vor€pov ov ttoAAw fiaxnXevous ScXcuk^ 
rrevraKOorlovs lAcc^arras iStopycraro, Kal orparov pvptmriv i^yKovra 
ryv ’IvSiKyv iTryXOev aTracrav Kara<rrp€cf>6p€vos * (Alex, ch. 62). 

(V) Justin's testimony is : — ‘ [Seleucus] transitum deinde in Justin. 
In^am fecit, quae post mortem Alexandri, veluti cervicibus iugo 
servitutis excusso, praefectos eius occiderat. Auctor libertatis 
Sandrocottus fuerat . . . cum quo facta pactione Seleucus, com- 
positisque in oriente rebus, in bellum Antigoni descendit' 

(xv, 4i I 

(VI) Pliny, when treating of the Indus and the boundary of Pliny. 

India, says: — ^Etenim plerique ab occidente non Indo amne 
determinant, sed adiiciunt quatuor satrapias, Gedrosos, Arachotas, I 

Ariqs, Paropamissadas ' (bk. vi, ch, 20 {at 23) ). I 

These texts comprise the whole of the direct evidence on Interpre- i 
the subject. It seems to me self-evident that the two passages i 

of Strabo refer to the same event ; and that when he says in Strabo, 
the first that the Indians received from the Macedonians a large • 

part of Ariane which had been under the rule of the Persians I 

up to the time of Alexander, he briefly alludes to the cession 
of the countries west of the Indus, formerly in the possession | 

of the Persians, which Seleukos ceded to Chandragupta, as 
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specifically stated in the second extract. I cannot imagine any 
sound reason for disputing the assertion that Strabo informs 
us that the cession included a large part of Ariane % When the 
two passages of Strabo are read together, I maintain that the 
assertion is absolutely accurate. 

The statements of Appian, Plutarch, and Justin do not deal 
In terms with the extent of the cession, but are of value as 
proving that Seleukos actually crossed the Indus, waged an un- 
successful war, and was obliged to make peace on conditions 
very favourable to his adversary, and very unfavourable to 
himself. 

The observation of Pliny that numerous (plerique) authors 
include in India the four satrapies of Gedrosia, Arachosia, Aria, 
and the Paropanisadae must have been based on the fact that 
at some period previous to 77 a. n,, when his book was pub- 
lished, these four provinces were actually reckoned as part of 
India. At what time other than the period of the Maurya 
dynasty is it possible that these provinces formed part of India ? 
Pliny’s information about the country was mainly drawn from 
the writings of Megasthenes and the other contemporaries of 
Alexander, Chandragupta and Seleukos; and the natural inter- 
pretation of his observation requires us to believe that the four 
satrapies in question were ^ the large part of Ariane ’ ceded by 
Seleukos. Kabul and Kandahar frequently have been held by 
the sovereigns of India, and form part of the natural frontier of 
the country, Herat (Aria) is undoubtedly more remote, but 
can be held with ease by the power in possession of Kabul 
and Kandahar. 

The satrapy of Gedrosia (or Gadrosia) extended far to the 
west, and probably only the eastern part of it was annexed by 
Chandragupta, The Malin range of mountains, which Alexander 
experienced such difficulty in crossing, would have furnished 
a natural boundary. Whether Chandragupta undertook the 
administration of the whole of Gedrosia or not, I have no doubt 
that Seleukos abandoned to him all control over the province, 
and that it was included by numerous authors in India, along 
with Aria, Arachosia, and the Paropanisadae ; because Seleukos, 
intent upon the urgent business of crushing Antigonos, was 
constrained to surrender the four outlying satrapies named by 
Pliny, and to concentrate his strength in Central and Western 
Asia. 


CHAPTER VI 


ASOKA MAURYA 

Accoebiko to credible tradition, Asoka-vardhana,^ orAsokaas 
Asoka, as he is generally called, served his apprenticeship 
to the art of government during the lifetime of his father, 
Bindusara, as viceroy successively of the North-western 
frontier province and of Westmi India. He was one of 
several sons, and was no doubt selected by his father, in 
accordance with the usual practice, as Yuvarc^a^ or Crown 
Prince, on account of his ability and fitness for the imperial 
succession. 

Taxila, the capital of the north-western viceroyalty, which TaxUa. 
probably included Kashmir, the Panjab, and the provinces 
to the west of the Indus, was in those days one of the 
greatest and most splendid of the cities of the East, and 
enjoyed a special reputation as the head quarters of Hindu 
learning. The sons of people of all the upper classes, chiefs, 

Brahmans, and merchants, flocked .M. T a3dla.., m. 

siJtyJtown, in order to study the circle of Indian arts and 
sciences, especially medicine. The territory surrounding the 
capital was rich and populous, and, two generations earlier, 
had formed a small independent state, weak enough to be in 
terror of its neighbours, and yet strong enough to render 
Alexander valuable assistance. 

The Greeks, who considered the little state to be wellTaxilan 
governed, noted with interest, and without disapprobation, 
the local customs, which includ^-pcdygamy, the exposure of 
the dead to .be. devoured, by., vultures, and the sale in open 
nj^rket of maidens who had failed to secure husbands in the 
ordinary course,^ 

^ Vi$hnu-Purdna» Exposure of the dead to be de- 

® Strabo^ bk, xv, chh. 98, 69. For voured by vultures was, and still is, 
the marriage-mad, compare the a Persian (Parsi) custom {Herod, 

Babylonian practice {Herod, i, 196). i, 140). It is practised to this day 
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The position of the city on the high road from Central 
Asia to the interior of India fitted it to be the capital of 
the north-western viceroy; and its strategical advantages 
are still recognized. Hasan Abdal, close to its mins, is a 
favourite ground for the manoeuvres of the Indian army; and 
at Rawalpindij a few miles to the south-east, a huge canton- 
ment guards the road to India against possible Alexanders 
advancing from the north-west. 

Pjjain,.the.capltaLpf was equally famous, 

and equally suitable as the seat of a viceregal government. 
Reckoned to be one of the seven sacred cities, and standing 
on the road leading from the busy ports of the western coast 
to the mai‘kets of the interior, it combined the advantages of 
a favourite place of pilgrimage with those of a great com- 
mercial depot. The city was recognized as the head quarters 
of Indian astronomy, and longitudes were computed from its 
meridian.^ 

The Ceylonese tradition that Asoka was residing at Ujjain 
when he was summoned to the capital by the news of his 
father’s mortal illness may well be believed ; but no credenc*e 
can be given to the tales which relate that Asoka had a 
hundred brothers, ninety-nine of whom he slew, and so forth. 
These idle stories seem to have been invented chiefly in order 
to place a dark background of early wickedness behind the 
bright picture of his mature piety, Asoka certainly had 
.brothers and sisters alive in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
I year of his reign,^ whose households were objects of his 
anxious care ; and there is nothing to indicate that he re- 
garded his relatives with jealousy. His grandfather, Chandra- 
gupta, ‘a man of blood and iron,’ who had fought his way 
from poverty and exile to the imperial throne, naturally was 
beset by jealousies and hatreds, and constrained to live a life 
of distrustftil suspicion. But Asoka, who was born in the 
purple, and inherited an empire firmly established by 

in Tibet, and was in ancient times Anglo-Indian Words. 
the usage of the Lichchhavis of ^ ‘Fourteenth year', according 
Vaisali {Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 933). to the inscriptions, reckoning from 
^ See the curious article ‘ Oojyne ' the coronation, 
in Yule and Burnell, Glossary of 
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half a century of masterful rule for two generations^ 
presum "bly was free from the ‘black care'’ which haunted 
his ancestor. His edicts display no sense of insecurity or 
weakness from first to last ; and the probability is that he 
succeeded peaceably in accordance with his predecessor's 
nomination. 

Inasmuch as the reign of Asoka lasted for fully forty 
years, he must have been a young man when, in the year Acces^oii; 
278 or 272 b.c., he undertook the government of the 
empire which had been won and kept by his grandfather and t!on. 
father. Nothing is recorded concerning the first eleven or 
twelve years of his rule, which presumably were spent in the 
current work of administration. His solemn coronation did 
not take place before the year 269 b.c., about four years 
after his accession, and this fact is the only circumstance 
which supports the notion that his succession was disputed. 

The anniversary of his coronation was always celebrated with 
ceremony, and specially marked by the pardon and release of 
prisoners.^ 

In thgjjhkjtot^^^^ or the ninth, 

reckoned J&xtm the coronation, J^ka embarked upon thcwar!”^ 
one “aggressive war of his life, and I'ounded off his dominions 
by the conquest of the kingdom of Kalinga, the strip of 
territory extending along the coast of the Bay of Bengal 
from the Mahanadi to the Godavari. The campaign was 
wholly successful, and Kalinga became an integral part of 
the Maurya dominions. Two special edicts published a few 
years later show that the administration of the newly 
acquired teridtory caused much anxiety to the emperor, who, 
like all sovereigns, sometime was not well served by his 
officers. The royal instructions, which enjoined just and 
paternal government, and specially insisted on sympathetic, 
tactful treatment of the wilder tribes, were disregarded at 
times by officials, who had to be warned that disobedience of 

^ For the chronolo^ see my of the inscriptions, which now 
book, Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor requires revision in some particu- 
o/ India (Clarendon Press, 1901) ; lars. The dates may foe a year or 
which also mves a summary of the two out, font not more, 
legends, and a complete translation 
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orders was not the way to win the favour of either heaven or 
their master. 

The kingdom of Kalinga had maintained a considerable 
military force^ which was estimated by Megasthenes as num- 
bering 60^000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 700 war elephants. 
The opposition oflPeredTo thTinvaders was so stubborn that 
the conquest involved immeasurable suffering. The victor 
records with sorrow that^lSOjOOO persons were carried info 
captivity, 100,000 were skin^ and that many times that 
number perished from famine, pestilence, and the other 
calamities which follow in the train of armies. 

The sight of all this misery and the knowledge that he 
alone had caused it smote the conscience of Asoka, and 
awakened in his breast feelings of ^ remorse, profound sorrow, 
and regret \ These feelings crystallized into a steadfast 
resolve that never again should ambition lead him to inflict 
such grievous wrongs upon his fellow creatures; and four 
years after the conquest he was able to declare that ‘the loss 
of even the hundredth or the thousandth part of the persons 
who were then slain, carried away captive, or done to death 
in Kalinga would now be a matter of deep regret to His 
Majesty 

The king acted up to the principles which he professed, 
and abstained from aggressive war for the rest of his life. 
About this time he came under the influence of Buddhist 
teaching, his devotion to which increased more and more as 
the years rolled on. The ‘chiefest conquest’, he declares, is 
that won by the Law of Piety, and he begs his descendants 
to rid themselves of the popular notion that conquest by 
arms is the duty of kings; and, even if they should find 
themselves engaged in warfare, he reminds them that they 
might still find pleasure in patience and gentleness, and 
should regal'd as the only true conquest that which is 
effected through the Law of Piety.^ 

Asoka from this time forth made it the business of his 
life to employ his unlimited autocratic power over a vast 
empire in the teaching, propagation, and enforcement of the 
1 Rock Edict Xlir. 
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epical systemic which, he called,,, the Law of Piety {dhanmd)^ 
and had learned chiefly from his Buddhist instruetors. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth years of his reign he >57, 3,5{> 
decided definitely upon his line of action, and proclaimed 
the principles of hi s gover nment to his people in a series of 
fourteen edicts engraved upon ^the^ra^ down the 

^heraT rules which must guide the conduct of the lieges. 

These extraordinary documents were followed by others 
specially concerning the conquered province of Kalinga, the 
purport of which has been referred to above. 

In the year £49 b. c.» when he had occupied the throne for About 
a bout twenty- three y ears. Asoka made a solemn pilgrimage pi^'^1 
to the most sacred spots in the Buddhist Holy Land. age. 
Starting fr om P ataliputra, the capital, he advanced north- 
wards along the royal road, the course of which is marked 
> by five great monolithic pillars^,^ through the districts now 
known as MuzaSarpur and Chainparan, until he approached 
the base of the outer Himalayan range. 

Probably he then turned westwards, without crossing the Birth- 
hills, and first visited the famous Lumbin! Ga rden — the ^^^ddha 
Bethlehem of Buddhism^ — where, according to the legend, 
the pains of travail came upon Maya, and she gave birth to 
Buddha as shp stQQ d,jLUider.,,aJ^ At this spot his guide 
and prece ptor, Ilpagupta, addressed A soka an^smd : ^ Here, 
^greaLkiipig ! thejm^ \ A pillar inscribed 

with these w'ords, still as legible as when they w^ere incised, 
was set up by Asoka to preserve the memory of his visit, 
and stands to this day.^ 

In due course Saint Upagupta led his royal disciple to Other 

to Samith, 

near l^nares , t he s<«ne of the Master’s first succ^s aa a 
^cher; to Sr avMtl, where h^lived igr jMg„,J»^^ 

1 Bakhira ; Lauriya-Araraj (Ra- of the Bast! district (Mukherji and 
dhiah) ; Lau|iya-Nandangarn (Mar- V. A, Smith, JExplorations tn the 
thiah) ; Rampurwa (3). Jt^epalme Tarau Arch. Survey, Imp. 

* The latest revised translation is Set., voL xxvi, Calcutta, 1897). 
that by Prof. Pischel in Sitz. Mn, The Kapilavastu of Hiuen Tsang 
prems, Ahad, Ww., 1903, which is is certainly represented by Tilaura 
discussed in Ind, Ant.f 1905, p, 1. Kdt and neighbouring ruins. 

3 Probably Piprawa in the north * On upper course of the E5pti, 

L g 
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the Bodhi tree of Gaya, where he overcame the powers of 
darkness; and to Kusinagara, where he died,^ At all these 
holy places the king granted liberal endowments, and set up 
memorials, some of which have come to light in these latter 
days, after long ages of oblivion. 

'U2 B.c\ In the year fil b.c., when his reign had lasted for about 

retrospect l^hirty years, Asoka undertook a formal retrospect of all the 
measures adopted by him in furtherance of the ethical 
reforms which he had at heart, and took the opportunity of 
laying down a concise code of regulations concerning the 
slaughter and mutilation of animals, practices which he 


regarded with abhorrence.^ 

>24*0 B. c. About two years later, Asoka, recognizing fully the 
Sanation validity of the Buddhist doctrine that no layman could 
as a monk, attain nirvana^ determined to ensure his final deliverance 
from rebirth so far as possible by entering the order of 
monks, and actually assuming the yellow robe. He does not 
appear to have abdicated at the same time; for edicts issued 
probably six years later were still published by his authority 
and with his sanction ; although it is probable that he with- 
drew from active participation in secular affairs, and left the 
administration in the hands of his ministers, and the heir- 
apparent or Crown Prince.^ But this supposition is not 


Parallel 

cases. 



necessary to explain his conduct. His submission to the 
Ten Precepts, or ascetic rules, binding upon ordained monks, 
did not inevitably involve his withdrawal from the duties of 
royalty ; and he would have found no difficulty in formally 
complying with the obligations of mendicancy by a begging 
tour within the spacious palace precincts. 

The case of Asoka is not unique. A perfect parallel is 
furaished by Chinese history, which records that Hsiao Yen, 

near the point where it leaves the (Hiranyavatl). His position is 
hills (/. jB. - 4. /S'., Jan., 1900). further west than that which I 

^ In Nepal, beyond the first range selected, but almost in the same 
of hills {J. R, A, /Sf., Jan., 1909), latitude, and is very likely to be 
H.H. General Khadga Shamsher correct (Pioneer Mail^ Allahabad, 
Jang Bahadur agrees with me in Feb. 96, 1904). 
placing Kusinagara in Nepal, and * The Seven Pillar Edicts, 

believes the site to be at the junction ® The chronology here is based 

of the Little, or Eastern, Rapti upon Dr. Fleet’s papers in 
(AchiravatT) with the Gan&k 1904, but is open to doubt. 
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the hrst emperor of the Liang dynasty, who, was a devout 
Buddhist, actually adopted the monastic garb, on two occa- 
sions, in 527 and '529 A. n.'*- A less completely parallel case ' . , 
is supplied by the story of a Jain king of Western India in 
the twelfth century, who assumed the title of ‘ Lord of the 
Order’, and at various periods of his reign bound himself by 
VOW'S of continence and abstinence,^ 

Whatever may have been the exact procedure adopted, 
there is no doubt that Asoka was formally ordained as a 
monk ; and the fact was so notorious that a thousand years 
later his statues were still to be seen, vested in monastic 
garb.® The latter years of his reign undoubtedly w^ere 
devoted in a special degree to works of piety; but there is 
no sufficient reason for believing the legends which depict 
the emperor in his old age as a dotard devotee incapable of 
administering the affairs of the empire. 

The edicts which seem to be the latest, and, according to 233 or 
the interpretation of some scholars, are dated 256 years after 
the death of Buddha, that is to say, in the year 232 or Asoka. 
231 B.C., must have been published ^ery shortly before 
the emperor’s death ; which is supposed to have occurred 
at a holy hill near Rajagriha, the ancient capital of 
Magadha. 

A large body of tradition affirms that a Buddhist church Buddhist 
council was held at the capital by the command and under 
the patronage of Asoka in order to settle the canon of scrip- 
ture and reform abuses in monastic discipline. Although 
the legendary details of the constitution and proceedings of 
the council clearly are unhistorical, the fact of the assembly 
may be accepted without hesitation. If it had met before 
the thirty-first or thirty-second year of the reign in which 
the emperor published the Pillar Edicts, recording his retro- 
spect of the measures taken for the promotion of piety, the 
council assuredly w'ould have been mentioned in those docu- 
ments. But they are silent on the subject, and the fair 
inference is that the council was held at a date subsequent 

* Giles, HmL OMmBB 1901, ® Ind, Ant, vi, 154. 

p. 133; Ind, Ant,, 1903, p. 3^. ® Takakusu, I4nng, ch. xi, p. 73. 
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to their publication, and after the emperor had assumed the 
iBonastic robe. 

The two documents in the whole series of the Asoka 
inscriptions which are avowedly Buddhist in explicit terms— 
the Bhabra Edict and the recently discovered pillar inscrip- 
tion at Sarnathi---apparently belong to the same period as 
the council, and are to be interpreted as addresses of the 
emperor-monk to his brethren of the order. 

The extent of the enormous empire governed by Asoka 
can be ascertained with approximate accuracy. On the 
north-west, it extended to the Hindu Kush mountains, and 
included most of the territory now under the rule of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, as well as the whole, or a large part, 
of Baluchistan, and all Sind, The secluded valleys of Suwat 
and Bajaur probably were more or less thoroughly controlled 
by the imperial officers, and the valleys of Kashmir and 
Nepal certainly were integral parts of the empire. Asoka 
built a new capital in the vale of Kashmir, named Srinagai', 
at a short distance from the city which now bears that 
name.2 

In the Nepal valley, he replaced the older capital Manju 
Patan, by a city named Patan, Lalita Patan, or Lalitpur, 
which still exists, two and a half miles to the south-east of 
Kathmandu, the modern capital. Lalita Patan, which subse- 
quently became the seat of a separate principality, retains the 
special Buddhist stamp impressed upon it by Asoka. His 
foundation of this city was undertaken as a memorial of the 
visit which he paid to Nepal, in 250 or 249 b.c., when he 
undertook the tour of the holy places. He was accompanied 
by his daughter Charumatl, who adopted a religious life, and 
remained in Nepal, when her imperial father returned to the 
plains. She founded a town called Devapatana, in memory 
of her husband Devapala Kshatriya, and settled down to 

^ Vogel, Bp. Ind., viii, 166; The position of Asoka's capital 
Senart, Oomptes rmdm de VAcad. is marked by the site known as 
des Imcr,, 1907, p. 25; Venis, Pandrethan, ‘Old Town,’ situated 
(N.S.), voL iii (1907). about three miles above modern 

^ Stein, JRd^ataran^imf transl., jSrXnagar, to which the ancient 
bk. I, V. 104 ; vol. ii, pp. 40^, 411. name has been transferred. 
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the life of a nun at a convent built by her to the north of 
Pasupatinath, which bears her name to this day* Asoka 
treated Lalita Patan as a place of great sanctity, erecting 
in it five great stupas i one in the centre of the town, and 
four others outside the walls at the cardinal points. All these 
monuments still exist, and differ conspicuously from more 
recent edifices. Some minor buildings are also attributed to 
Asoka or his daughter.^ 

Eastwards, the empire comprised the whole of Bengal Extent 
(Vanga) as far as the mouths of the Ganges, where Tam- 
ralipti, the modern Tamluk, was the principal port. The 
strip of coast to the north of the Godavari river, known as 
Ealinga, was annexed in £61 b.c. Further south, the 
Andhra kingdom, between the Godavari and the Krishna 
(Kistna), appears to have been treated as a protected 
state, administered by its own Rajas. On the south-east, 
the N, Pennar river may be regarded as the limit of the 
imperial jurisdiction. j 

The Tamil states extending to the extremity of the Extent 1 
Peninsula, and known as the Chola and Pandya king- 
doms, certainly were independent, as were the Keralaputra | 

and Satiyaputra states on the south-western, or Malabar ' 

coast,^ The southern frontier of the empire may be 
described approximately as a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Pennar river near Nellore on the eastern coast 
through Cuddapah and to the south of Chitaldroog 

(N. lat. 14® £6' 38^') to the river Kalyanapuri on the western [ 

coast (about N. lat. 14°), which forms the northern boundary i 

of the Tuluva country, probably representing the old kingdom | 

of Satiyaputra, | 

^ Oldfield, Sketches from Mipal, although now inside the town, | 

ii, 198, 946-52; Ind, Ant, xiii, is outside tlie old line of walls. | 

419. The northern stupa at Patan The topography of Patan agrees | 

is called Ipi Tuda by Mr. Bendall remarkably in some respects 

t d Journey in Nepdly p. 19). Old- with that of Kusinagara, as de- I 

eld writes the name Epi, or Zimpi scribed by Hiuen Tsang, and I | 

Tandu, and the Residency clerk have sometimes felt inclined to | 

writes it Irapi. Zimpi Taudu identify the two places ; but the 

appears to be correct (L^vi, he difficulties in the way are appar- 

Mpal^ voL i, pp. 263, 331 ; ently insuperable. I 

ii, pp. 1-3, 344). This building, ® Rock Edicts II, XIII. | 
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Jungle The'wilder tribes on the north-western frontier and in the 
tnbes. jungle tracts of the Vindhya mountains separating Northern 
from Southern India seem to have enjoyed a limited autonomy 
under the suzerainty of the paramount power. The empire 
comprised therefore, in modern terminology, Afghanistan 
south of the Hindu Kush, Baluchistan, Sind, the valley of 
Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the whole of India 
Proper, except the southern extremity. 

Viceroys. The central regions seem to have been governed directly 
from Pataliputra under the king’s personal supervision. The 
outlying provinces were administered by viceroys, of whom, 
apparently, there were four. The ruler of the north-west 
was stationed at T^il^^d his jurisdiction may be assumed 
to have included the Panjab, Sind, the countries beyond the 
Indus, and Kashmir. The eastern territories, including the 
conquered kingdom of Kalinga, were governed by a viceroy 
stationed at Tosali, the exact position of which has not been 
ascertained. The western provinces of Malwa, Guzerat, and 
Kathiawar w^ere under the government of a prince, whose 
head quarters were at the ancient city ofJUyamj and the 
southern provinces, beyon d the Nar^da, were ruled by the 
fourth viceroy.^ 

Buildings. Asoka was a great builder ; and so deep was the impression 
made on the popular imagination by the extent and magnifi- 
cence of his architectural works that legend credited him 
wit h the , erectim..Qf L£i.gbjb^^^ or sacred' 

cujgl^j^it|i^J]y^ When Fa:;hien^ the 

first Chinese pilgrim, visited Pataliputra, the capital, at the 
beginning 

. th e paIa ce^.ofJ^s.pkei.3m§,. g'till ^stm.ding, 

and was deemed to have been wrought by supernatural 
agency. 

* Tj^he rojad palace ^d halls in the midst of the city, which 
exist now as of old, were all made by the spirits which he 

^ Minor Rock Edict, No. I that Suvarnagiri was one of the 
(Brahmagiri text), was issued ‘ by hills (Songiri) at Old Rajagriha, to 
order of the prince and magistrates which Asoka retired after his sup- 
at Suvarnagiri’. Dr. Fleet holds posed abdication. 
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employed, and which piled up the stones, reared the walls 
and gates, and executed the elegant carving and inlaid sculp- 
ture work, in a way which no human hands of this world 
could accomplish.’ 

These stately buildings have all vanished, and their remains 
lie buried for the most part beyond hope of recovery deep 
below the silt of the (Jange§ aiid Son rivers, overlaid by the 
East India railway,* the city of Patna, and the civil station 
of Bankipore. Slight and desultory excavations have re- 
vealed enough to attest the substantial truth of the pilgrim’s 
enthusiastic description, and I myself have seen two huge 
and finely carved sandstone capitals— one with the acanthus- 
leaf ornament — ^dug up near Bankipore. 

The numerous and magnificent monasteries founded by 
Asoka have shared the fate of his palaces, and are ruined 
beyond recognition. 

The only buildings of the Asokan period which haveSanchi 
escaped destruction, and remain in a state of tolerable 
preservation, are those forming the celebrated group of 
or cupolas, at, and near Sanchi, in Central India, 
not >exy far . from Uj^ain, where Asoka held court as viceroy 
of the west b efore hi s accessio n to the thyone . The . 
elaborately carved gateways of the railing round the principal 
monument, which have been so often described and figured, 
may have been constructed to the order of the great Maurya, j 

and certainly are not much later than his time. | 

The massive mopolithiv sandstone pillars, inscribed apd jyin- Monolithic 
in^ribed, which Asoka erected in large numbers throughout 
the home provinces of the empire, some of which are fifty foei 
m. and abaut only worthy j 

monuments of his magnificence, but also of the highest 
interest as the earliest known examples of the Indian stone- 
cutter’s art in ^ Persian 

rather than Greelf, apd. .execution, is [ 

The caves with highly polished wails excavated in the Cave- 
intensely hard» i|naiizQ^,fiadM .ja£JJbffi- JB^ dwellipgs. | 

Gwa by order of Aso i^ foir of ibe-Ajiiaka a.sefi tica 
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a penitential order closely connected with the Jainsj^ recall 
Egyptian work by the mastery displayed over intractable 
rnateriaL 

Inscrip- The most interesting monuments of Asoka are his famous 
tions. inscriptions, more than thirty in number, incised upon rocks, 
boulders, cave- walls, and pillars, which supply the only safe 
foundation for the history of his reign, and must be briefly 
described before I can enter upon the discussion of his 
doctrine and policy, Tha more important documents which 
expound fully both his , principles of government and his 
system of practical ethics, supply many interesting autobio- 
graphical details. The shorter documents include dedications, 
brief commemorative records, and other matter ; but all, even 
the most concise, have interest and value.^ 

Area The area covered by the inscriptions comprises nearly the 

covered whole of India (see map), and extends from the Himalayas 
tions. to Mysore, and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 
Language. The documents are all written in various forms of Prakrit, 
that is to say, vernacular dialects closely allied to both 
literary jSaiiskrit and the Pah, of the ...Ceylonese Buddhist 
{)ookS| but_ n with either. They were therefore 

obviously intended to be read and undex'stood by the public 
generally, and their existence presupposes a widely diffused 
knowledge of the art of writing. The inscriptions designed 
for public instruction were placed either in suitable positions 
on high roads or at frequented places of pilgrimage 
where their contents were ensured the greatest possible 
publicity. 

Script. Xwo.r§c;ensions of the fourteen Rock. Edicts, inscribed on 

rocks at places near the, north-western frontier of India, were 
executed in the script locally current, now generally known 
to scholars as the KharoshthI ; which is a modified form of 
an ancient Aj:im£uc written from right to left, 

introduced into the Panjab during the period of Persian 

^ The Ajmkas were not Vaish- ® Although the inscriptions are 
navas, as generally asserted (Bhan- anonymous {Ind, Ant.^ 1903, p. 
darkar, ‘Epigraphic Notes and their attribution to Asoka is 

^ ^ A, certain, 

vol. XX, 1909). 
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domination in the fifth and fourth centuries li.c. All the 
other inscriptions are incised in one or other variety of the 
early Brahmi alphabet, from which the Devanagarl and 
other forms of the modern script in Northern and Western 
India have been evolved, and which is read from left to 
■right,^ 

The inscriptions readily fall into eight classes, which may Eight 
be arranged in approximate chronological order as follows : — 

L The Fourteen Rock Edicts, in se%’en recensions, dating 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth regnal j-ears, as reckoned 
from the coronation, corresponding roughly to 357, 256 b.c. 

II. The two Kalinga edicts, issued probably in 256 b.o., 
and concerned only with the newly conquered province. 

III. The three dedicatory Cave Inscriptions at Barabar 
near Gaya, 257 and 250 b.c. 

IV. The two Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, 249 b.c. 

V. The Seven Pillar Edicts, in six recensions, 243 and 
242 B.c. 

VI. The Supplementary Pillar Edicts, about 240 b.c., or 
later. 

VII. The Minor Rock Edicts, perhaps dated in the year 
256 after the death of Buddha, 232 or 281 bug. 

VTII. ITie Bhabra Edict, of about the same date as the 
Minor Rock Edicts. 

The Fourteen Rock Edicts contain an exposition ofTheFour- 
Asoka’s principles of government and ethical system, 
edict being devoted to a special subject. The different 
recensions vary considerably, and some do not include all 
the fourteen edicts. The whole series, in all its varieties, 
is confined to remote frontier provinces, which were under 
the government of viceroys. The emperor evidently was of 
opinion that in the home provinces, under his immediate 
control, it w^ not , engrave his instructions on 

the rocks, other and more convenient methods of publica- 
tion being available. But many years later he perpetuated 

^ Prof. Rapson is of opinion that tified with the Jalandhar District 
‘ the region in which both the of the Punjab ’ (/. K. A. 8,^ 1^5, 

Kharosthi and the Brahmi scripts p, BIO), 
were at home may be fairly iden- 
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iiis revised code in the home provinces also by incising it 
upon several of the monolithic monumental pillars which it 
was his pleasure to erect in numerous localities.^ 

The two Kalinga Edicts are special supplements to the 
series of the Fourteen Rock Edicts intended to fix the 
principles on which the administration of the newly 
conquered province and the wild tribes dwelling on its 
borders should be conducted. They were substituted for 
certain edicts (Nos. XI, XII, XIII) of the regular series, 
which were omitted from the Kalinga recension, as being 
unsuitable for local promulgation.^ 

The three Cave Inscriptions at .Barabar in the Graya 
district are merely brief dedications of costly cave dwellings 
for the use of 1 mqimtic^t^J^^ members 

of which went about naked, and were noted for ascetic prac- 
tices of the most rigorous kind. These records are chiefly 
of interest as a decisive proof that Asoka was sincere in 
his solemn declaration^A^ all sects; for the 

Ajivikas had little or nothing in common with the Buddhists, 
and were intimately connected with the Jains. 

The two Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, although extremely 
brief, are of much interest for many reasons, one of which 
is that they prove beyond question the truth of the 
literary tradition that Asoka performed a solemn pilgrim- 
age to the sacred spots of the Buddhist Holy Land, The 
Rummindei, or Padaria. in scription^ is in absolutely 
perfect preservation, has the great merit of determining, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, the exact position of the 
famous Lumbini Garden, where, according to the legend, 
Ga utama B uddha fii^t saw the light. This determination 

* The positions of the Fourteen near Junagarh, in the Kathiawar 
Rock Edicts are : (l)Shahbazgarhi, peninsula ; (6) near Dhauli* to the 
in the Yusufzi country, forty miles south of Bhuvanesvar in the Cut- 
north-east of Peshawar ; (S) Man- tack (Katak) District, Orissa ; and 
sera, in Hazara District (Urasa), (7) at Jaugada in the Ganjam 
Paniab, the Kharoshthi script being District, Madras. The last two 
used at both these places; (3) K^si, places were included in Kalinga; 
in the Lower Himalayas, fifteen and the two Kalinga Edicts are 
miles west from Mussoorie (Man- added as appendices to the Dhauli 
sun) ; (4) Sopara, in Thana District, and Jaugada texts. See map. 
near Bombay; (5) the Girnar hill. 
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either solves, or supplies the key to, a multitude of 
problems. The companion record at Nigliva, which is less 
perfectly preserved, gives the unexpected and interesting 
information that Asoka’s dev 0 tion was not confined to 
Gautama Buddha, but included in its catholic embrace his 
predecessors, the ‘former Buddhas’.^ 

The Seven Pillar Edicts, issued in their complete form The Piilar 
in or about the year 242 b.c., when Asoka had reigned for 
some thirty years, and was nearing the close of his career of 
activity in worldly affairs, must be read along with the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, to which they refer, and of which 
they may be considered an appendix. The principles enun- 
ciated in the earlier instructions are reiterated and emphasized 
in..the.Mer.; tbe.regulaiions.enforcing the sanctity of aninial 
life are amplified and codified ; and the sei'ies closes with the 
niost . valuable of all the documents, Pillar Edict No. VII, 
preserved on one monument only, which recounts in orderly 
fashion the measures adopted by the emperor during the 
course of his long reign tQ ^pipmote Hhe g;rowth of piety ’. 

The Supplementary Pillar Edicts, being very imperfectly 
preserved, are of less impoi'tance than most of the other 
documents, but still of interest and significance.^ 

The Minor Rock Edicts, on the other hand, although of The Minor 
small bulk, are in some respects the most interesting of the 
insci'iptioo%--and^- of 

enigmas. By the efforts of many scholars, including Dr, Fleet, 


^ The Rummindei ruins lie four 
miles inside the Nepalese border, 
and a little to the west of the Tilar 
river, in approximately E. long. 
85® 11', N. lat. 25® 58'. Padaria is 
a neighbouring village. The Nigliva 
pillar, which apparently has been 
moved from its original position, 
now stands about thirteen miles to 
the north-west from Rummindei. 
For facsimile of Rummindei in- 
scription, see Asoka^ the Buddhist 
Emperor of India, plate ii. 

^ The Pillar Edicts are found on 
two pillars at Delhi, one brought 
trom Topra near Umballa, and the 
other horn Meerut (Mirath); at 


Allahabad ; and at Lauriya-Araraj, 
Lauriyar-Nandangarh, and Ram- 
purwa, in the Champaran District 
of Tirhut. Two supplementary 
edicts, the Queen’s and the Kau- 
sambi, are added on the Allahabad 
pillar, which probably was brought 
from KauiSambi (for site of which see 
X i?. A. 1898, p. 503; 1904, 
p. 249). A document, much muti- 
lated, but mrtly identical with the 
Kausambi Edict, is inscribed on a 
pillar at Sahchi. The newly dis^ 
covered pillar inscription at Samath 
near Benares is concerned with 
monastic regulations. 
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the latest interpreter^ the problem is being gradually solved, 
although considerable uncertainty as to the meaning of 
parts of the documents still remains. It now seems to be 
fairly well estabHshed that these Minor Rock Edicts were 
published thirty-eight complete years after Asoka’s coi'ona- 
tion, or about forty-two years after his accession, and that 
they must therefore be referred to either the year 232 or 
231 B.C., the last year of the aged emperor’s life. They are 
supposed by some scholars to be . dated expressly 256 years 
after the death of Buddha^ and, if this is the case, they fix 
that event as having occurred in or about the y^r 487 b. c., 
according to the belief current at the court of Pataliputra, 
only two centuries and a half after its occun-ence. That 
date for the death of Buddha can be defended for independent 
reasons, even if the figures 256 should be proved not to 
express a date.^ 

The extremely_curious Bhab^^ Edict should be ^fe^d 
apparently to the same period as the Minor Rock Edicts, 
that is to say, to" the closing years of Asoka’s life; when, 
although still retaining his imperial dignity, he had assumed 
the monastic robe and rule, and had abandoned the active 
direction of worldly affairs to others. This^ dpcnment, re- 
ooto^, close to a recension of pn^ oC the .Minor Back Edicts, 
at a lonely monastei^ in jbe Rajputana hills, iB-^4ui.iiddre3s 

% A^ok£"as' lkipg....of Magadha^ ^ to the Buddhist monastic 

order generally, directing the attention of monks and nuns, 
as welhi^,,o£Jba„laity^ mal^ and female, to seven passages of 
scripture deemed by the royal judgement to be specially 
edifying. But, while earnestly recommending devout medita- 
tion upon and profound study of these particular texts, the 

^ The first Minor Rock Edict is The Bhabra Edict is incised on a 
known in six recensions, namely, boulder found on the top of the 
three in Northern Mysore at locali- Bairat hill, at the foot of which the 
ties near one another, called Sidda- Minor Rock Edicts were engraved, 
pura, Jatinga-Ramesvara (N. lat. For bibliography of the Asoka 
14® 50', E. long. 76® 48'), and Brah- inscriptions see Appendix H at end 
magxri ; at Sahasram in Western of this chapter. 

Ben^ ; Rupnath in the Central ^ The adjective Magadhe is in the 
Provinces; and Bairat in Ramutana. nominative, and must be construed 
The second Minor Rock Edict is as in the text (Dr. Bloch), 
added to the Mysore texts only. 
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princely preacher is careful to add the explanation that ^all 
that has been said by the Venerable Buddha has been well 
said\ whereas the selection of texts is merely the work of 
the king‘*s individual judgement. The importance of this 
edict in the history of Buddhism cannot be easily overrated. 

The foregoing summaiy exposition will perhaps suffice to Reiation 
enable the reader to form some notion of the extraordinary 
interest attaching to the unique series of inscriptions issued traditional 
by Asoka between the years 257 and 231 b,c .5 which is 
only safe foundation on which to build a history of his 
momentous reign. But tradition has its value as a secondary 
source of information, and a few words in explanation of the 
character of the traditional evidence for the Asokan history 
are indispensable. 

The rank growth of legend which has clustered round the The 
name of Asoka bears eloquent testimony to the commanding 
influence of his personality. In the Buddhist world his fame 
is as great as that of Charlemagne in mediaeval Europe, 
and the tangle of mythological legend which obscures the 
genuine history of Asoka may be compared in mass with 
that which drapes the figiues of^ Alexander, Arthur, 

Charlem^ue. The Asokan legend is not all either fiction 
or myth, and includes some genuine historical tradition ; 
but is no better suited to serve as the foundation of 
sober history than the stories of the Morte d’ Arthur or 
Pseudo-Kallisthenes are adapted to form the bases of 
chronicles of the doings of the British champion or 
the Macedonian conqueror. This obvious canon of criticism 
has been forgotten by most writers upon the Maurya 
period, who have begun at the wrong end with the late 
legends, instead of at the right end with the contemporary 
inscriptions. 

The legends have reached us in two main streams, the Two 
Ceylonese and the North-Indian. The accident that the 
'‘'Ceylonese varieties ofT;Ee*’"3S>fSs happen to be recorded in" 
books which assume the form of chronicles with a detailed 
chronology, and have been known to European readers for 
seventy years, has given to the southern tales an illusory air 
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of special authenticity. The earliest of the Ceylonese 
chronicles^ the Dipavamsa, which probably was compiled late 
in the fourth century a.d., is some six centuries posterior to 
the death of Asoka, and has little claim to be regarded as 
a first-rate authority, although deserving respectful con- 
sideration. 

Higher The North-Indian legends are at least as old; but being 
of recorded in fragments scattered through many books, Indian, 

northern .Nepalese, Chinese, and Tibetan, have received scant con- 
iegends. sideration. All legendary material, of course, must be used 
with extreme caution, and only as a supplement to authentic 
data; but a moment’s consideration will show that legends 
preserved in JJorthern India, the seat of Asoka’s imperial 
power, are more likely to transmit genuine tradition than 
those which reached the distant island of Ceylon in transla- 
tions brought nobody knows how, when, or whence, and 
subsequently largely modified by local influences. This 
presumption is verified when the two groups of legends are 
compared ; and then it clearly appears that in certain matters 
of importance where they differ, the Northern version is 
Idistinctly the more credible. 

APPENDIX H 

The Ltscriptions of Amka ; Bibliographical Note^ 

Lm^ In- The only edition purporting to give Asoka's edicts and mis- 
s^ptiom cellaneous inscriptions as a whole is the work published by 
]|&iaile Senart in 1881 and 1886, which included all the docu- 
ments known up to the latter date.^ But since then several 
new inscriptions have been discovered, and perfect reproduc- 
tions of those known to M. Senart only in extremely faulty copies 
have been prepared and published, with the result that M. 
Senart's book, Les Inscriptions de Pipadasiy is now largely obsolete, 
notwithstanding its many high merits. 

^ A more detailed bibli(^r^hy ISTT), necessarily omits the Minor 
up to 3902 wUl be found in R. Otto Rock Edicts from Mysore, which 
Franke, Pali und Bamhrity pp, had not been discovered at the 

(Strassburg, 1902). time of publication, and it cannot 

^ Cunningham's volume, Inr be consulted with much advantage. 
scriptiom of AsoJca (Calcutta, 
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The only complete collection of translations into any language C3oEected 
is that given in mj Asoka, the Buddhist Empei'or ofttamU- 

India (Oxford^ Clarendon Press^ 1901); the versions in which 
were based upon Biihler’s renderings^ and now require revision 
in some passages. The Sarnath inscription has been discovered 
since the publication of that volume. The popular work^ Kmig 
Asokdy by the late Prof. E. HardVj does not discuss the inscrip- 
tions minutely. 

A competent scholar could not be better employed than in Need of 
producing a thoroughly satisfactory edition of the texts in fac- 
simile^ accompanied by a complete translation, and equipped edition, 
with adequate notes and dissertations, dealing with the palaeo- 
graphy, vocabulary, grammar, bistoi^, both political and religious, 
and all the other topics suggested by a minute study of these 
wonderful records ; which may assert a reasonable claim to rank 
as the most remarkable and interesting group of inscriptions in 
the world. 

I. The Fourteen Bock Edicts. 

Senart — Inscriptions de Pipadasiy voL i ; Buhier — edition and 
transcription, with facsimiles, of the Gimar, Shahbazgarhi, Man- 
sera, and Kalsi recensions, with translation of the Shahbazgarhi 
textf in Epigraphia Bidica, vol» ii, pp. 44?7’~7S, The same scholar 
published a special edition, transcription, and translation, with 
fecsimile, of the Shahbazgarhi text of Edict XII in Epigr. Ind., 
vol. i, p, l6; and edited, transcribed, and translated, with fac- 
similes, the Dhauli and Jaugada recensions in Burgess’s Atnardvati 
{Arck Survey 8. J.), pp. 114-25. The Gimir text is well re- 
produced by a photograph and a series of collotype plates from 
paper-casts in Burgess’s Kathidmdr and Kachh {Arch. S. W, 
vol. ii), pp. 93-127 ; but the translations there given are obsolete. 

Revised version of Edict II in Iiwi. 1905, p. 206. Edict III 
discussed by Mr. F. W. Thomas, ibid., 1907. 

n. The Balinga Edicts. 

Senart— op. cit., vol. ii, ch, iii ; and revised transcript, edition, 
and translation in hid. Ant., vol. v (1890), pp. 82-102 ; Buhier 
edited, transcribed, and translated them, with facsimiles, in 
Burgess’s pp. 125-31 (1887). 

III. The Cave Inscriptions, 

Buhier edited, transcribed, and translated them with fac- 
similes, in Ind. Anl, vol. xx, p. 361. This, the only good 
edition, includes the Dasaratha inscriptions in the Nagarjuni 
caves. 
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I¥. The Tarai Pillar Inscriptions. 

Photographic facsimile of impression of the Rmnmindei inscrip- 
tion in Asoka^ike Buddhist Emperor of India, pi ii ; facsimile and 
transcript in /. E. A. -S', for 1897j, p. 618. Both inscriptions edited 
byBiihlerin Epigr, Ind,,Yoh v,p. 4 See also Report on Explora- 
tions in the Nepalese Tarai in Reports Archaeol S. India, Imp. S.y 
1900. Prof. Pischel has published a revised translation of the 
Eummindei (Padariya) inscription in Sitzungsb. d. kon. preuss. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1903, which is discussed in hid. Ant, 
1905, p. 1. 

V. The Seven Pillar Edicts. 

Senart — revised edition, transcript, and translation, without 
facsimiles, in /wc?. AnI, voL xvii, pp. 303-7 ; vol xviii, pp. 1, 
73, 105, 300. Biihler edited, transcribed, and translated the 
whole series, with facsimiles of some recensions, in Epign Ind.^ 
vol. ii, pp, 245-74. Translations by Kem of Nos. II, IV, VI in 
Ind. Ant, vol. v, pp. 247, 273. 

VI. Supplementary Pillar Edicts. 

Biihler edited, transcribed, and translated the SMchi Edict, 
with facsimile, in Epigr. Ind., vol. ii, p. 87, and revised it, ibid, 
p. 367. Senart gave revised transcript and translation of the 
Queen*s Edict in Ind. Ant, vol. xviii (1889), p. 308 ; and tran- 
scribed the imperfect Kau^ambi Edict, ibid. p. 309* Modified 
facsimiles of both these inscriptions are given by Cunningham, 
Corpus, pi xxii. The newly discovered Samath inscription has 
been discussed by Vogel, Ep. Ind., viii, 166; Venis, J. and Proc., 
A. S.B., 1907 ; and Senart, Comptes rendus de I Acad, des Inscr., 
1907, p. 25. 

VII. The Minor Bock Edicta. 

Biihler edited, transcribed, and translated the Siddapura re- 
censions, with facsimiles and references to earlier publications, 
in Epigr. Ind., vol. iii, pp. 135-42. He also eidted, transcribed, 
and translated, with facsimiles, the Sahasram, Rupnath, and 
Bairat recensions in Ind. Ant, vol. vi, p. 155, and xxii, p. 299. 
These articles must be read together. See also ibid, xxvi, 
334. Excellent facsimiles of the three versions at and near 
Siddapura are given by Mr. Rice in Epigrapkia Carnaiica, vol xi 
(Bangalore, 1903). Important changes in reading and translation 
have been proposed by Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S., 1903, p. 829, 
and ibid., 1904, pp. 1-26, 355. 
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VIII. Til© BMbri Ediet 

Senart — revised edition, traBSciiption, and translation in Ind, 

Antj voL XX, p. 165 ; facsimile, prepared by Burgess, in Journal 
Asiattque for 1897. Kem— transcription and translation in Ind. 

AnLf voL V (1876), p. 2B7. See also J. R. A, S, for 1898, p, 6S9 ; 

1901, pp. 314,577. 

For list of casts of the inscriptions in the Indian Museum, Casts and 
Calcutta, see Asoka^ ike Buddhist Emperor of India ^ Appendix, photo- 
p. 196. Mr. Caddy describes the tour undertaken for the 
purpose of preparing those casts in Proc, A. S, B* for 1893, 
pp. 152-69. The Madras Museum possesses a cast of the 
Brahmagiri version of the Minor Rock Edicts. 

For photographs in Indian Museum, Calcutta, and India 
Office, London, see List of the Photographic NegatweSf published 
by Superintendent of Government Printing, India (Calcutta, 

1900). The India Office Library possesses a complete set of 
impressions of the Gimar version of the Rock Edicts. 
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ASOKA MAURYA (coktikueb) ; AND HIS 
SUCCESSORS 

Mamma, The edicts are devoted mainly to the exposition, inculca- 
Pie^^ enforcement of a scheme of practical ethics, or rule 

of conduct, which Asoka called Dhamma. No English word 
or phrase is exactly equivalent to the Prakrit dhamma 
(Sanskrit dharma\ hxA the expression Law of Piety, or 
simply Piety, comes tolerably close to the meaning of the 
Indian term, Vkty is assumed 

in the edicts, and no. atfen^pt is made to found it up^ any 
theological or metaphysical basis. Theological ideas are 
simply ignored by Asoka, as they were by his master, 
Gautama ; and the current Hindu philosophy of rebirth, 
inaccurately called metempsychosis, is taken for granted, 
and forms the background of the ethical teaching. 

Sanctity The leading tenet of Asoka’s Buddhism, as of the cognate 
Jain system, and some varieties of Brahmanical Hinduism, 
was a passionate, uncompromising belief in the sanctity of 
animal life. The doctrine of the absolute, unconditional 
right of the meanest animal to retain the breath of life 
until the latest moment permitted by nature, is that of the 
edicts; and was based upon the belief that all living 
creatures, including men, animals, gods, and demons, form 
links in an endless chain of existence, or rather of 
^becoming * 

Doctriiies The being that is now a god in heaven may be reborn in 
the course of aeons as an insect ; and the insect, in its turn, 
Jcarma. may work up to the rank of a god. This belief, associated 

* The first of the three ‘ charac- second, that they are all misery ; 
teristic doctrines of Buddhism ’ is and the third, that they are lacldng 
that ‘ all the constituents of being in an Ego (Warren, Buddfiism in 
are transitory’ (iravra ^ef); the Translations^ p, xiv). 
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with the faith that the mode of rebirth is conditioned by 
the harma^ the net ethical result, or balance of good or 
evil of the life of each creature at the moment of its 
termination, lies deep down at the roots of Indian thought, 
and is inseparably bound up with almost every form of 
religion. Sometimes it is combined with theories 
which recognize the existence of a personal soul, but it is 
also firmly held by persons who utterly deny all forms of 
the soul theory. 

It is easy to understand that believers in ideas of this ^mpara- 
kind may li led logically to regard the life of an insect as 
entitled to no less respect than that of a man. In practice, 
indeed, the sanctity of animal was placed above that of 
human life; i^nd,tbe absuid* spectacle was sometimes wit- 
nessed of a inan !>eing put to death for killing an animal, 
or even for eating meat. The most pious Buddhist and 
Jain kings had no hesitation about inflicting capital punish- 
ment; upon their subjects, and Asoka himself continued to 
sanction the death penalty thmughout his reign. He was 
content to satisfy his humanitarian feelings by a slight 
mitigation of the sanguinary penal code inherited from his 
stern grandfather in conceding to condemned prisoners three 
days’’ grace to prepare for deathJ 

In early life Asoka is believed to have l^n a Brahmgmical Early 
Hindu, spj^ially,.devatid» a god whose consort 

delights in bloody sacrifices ; and he appears to have had 
no scruple about the shedding of blood. Thousands of living 
creatures used to be slain on the occasion of a banquet 
{samaja) to supply the kitchens of the overgrown royal 
household with curries, for., a ..single day. As he became 
gradually imbued with the spirit of Buddhist teaching, this 
wholesale daily slaughter became abominable in his eyes, and 
was stopped ; only three living creatures at the most, namely, 
two peacocks and one deer, day ; >aiKirin 

even, this lir^ited^^tatAe^^jwas^^^ end. In.® 

^ Filter Edict IV. ^apliic Notes and Qaestions ’ 

® Rock Edict L Mr. D, R. (J. Bo, E, A* 8., 190S) deserve 
Bhandarkar’s comments in ^Epi- attention. The late Mr. E. Thomas 
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Two years earlier, in 259 b^c., Asoka had abolished the 
royal hunt, which formed such an important element in the 
amusements of his grandfather’s court. ^ In times past,’ 
he observes, * their Majesties were wont tb go out on pleasure- 
tours, during which hunting and other similar amusements 
used to be practised.’ But His Sacred- and Gracious 
no longer cared for such frivolous outings, and had substi- 
tuted for them solemn progresses devoted to inspection of 
the country and people, visits and largess to holy men, and 
preaching and discussion of the Xaw^ 

As time went on, Asoka’s passionate devotion to the 
doctrine of the sanctity of animal life grew in intensity ; and, 
in 243 B.C., resulted in the production of a stringent code 
of regulations applicable to all classes of the population 
throughout the empire, without distinction of creed. Many 
kinds of animals were absolutely protected from slaughter in 
any circumstances ; and the slaying of animals commonly 
used for food by the flesh-eating population, although not 
totally prohibited, was ^hedged round by severe restrictions. 
On fifty-six specified days in the year, killing under any 
pretext was categorically forbidden ; and in many ways the 
liberty of the subject was very seriously contracted.^ While 
Asoka lived, these regulations were, no doubt, strictly 
enforced by the special officers appointed for the purpose; 
and it is not unlikely that deliberate breach of the more 
important regulations was visited with the capital penalty, 
as it was later in the days of Harsha. 

The second cardinal doctrine inculcated and insisted on by 
Asoka was that of the obligation of reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors. Conversely, superiors, while receiving 
their due of revei’ence, were required to treat their inferiors, 
including servants, slaves, and all living creatures, with 
kindness and consideration. As a corollary to these obliga- 

believed that Asoka was a Jain in piyadan^ which words formed an 
early life, but without sufficient official title, and cannot be rendered 
reason. faithfully by etymological analysis. 

* Rock Edict VI II. The formula, ® RUar Edict V. Compare 
* His Sacred and Gracious Majesty,’ Chanakya’s rules {Jnd. Ant,^ 1905, 
is a fair equivalent of dmdnamptpa p. 55). 
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tioiis, men were taught that the spirit which inspires 
reverence on the one side, and kindness on the other, should 
further induce them to behave with courteous decorum to 
relatives, ascetics, and Brahmans, and likewise to practise 
liberality to the same classes, as well as to friends and 
i^^aintances. • 

'^Re third primary duty laid upon men was that of truth- Truthful- 
fulness. These three guiding principles are most concisely 
formulated in the Second Minor Rpck Edict, which may be 
quoted in full: — 

‘ Thus saith His Majesty : 

Father and mother must be obeyed ; similarly, respect 
for living creatures must be enforced ; truth must be spoken. 

These are the virtues of the Law of Piety which must be 
practised. Similarly, the teacher must be reverenced by the 
pupil, and proper courtesy must be shown to relations. 

This is the ancient standard of piety — this leads to length 
of days, and according to this men must act’’.’ 

Among secondary duties, a high place was given to that Tolera- 
of showing toleration for and sym^rnhy with the beliefs 
practices of others; and a special edict. No. XII of the 
Rock series, was devoted to the exposition of this topic. 

The subjects of the imperial moralist were solemnly warned 
to abstain from speaking evil of their neighbours’ faith; 
remembering that all forms of religion alike aim at the 
attainment of self-control and purity of mind, and are thus 
in agreement about essentials, however much they may differ 
in externals. 

Asoka openly avowed his readiness to act upon these Asoka’s 
latitudinarian principles by doing reverence to men of 
sects, whether ascetics or householders, by means of donations 
and in other ways. The Cave Inscriptions, which record 
costly gifts bestowed upon the Ajivikas, a sect of self- 
mortifying ascetics, more nearly allied to the Jains than 
the Buddhists, testify that Asoka, like many other ancient 
kings of India, really adopted the policy of universal 
toleration and concurrent endowment.^ 

' The notian of toleration being was * told in Rajputana, a raja 
a royal duty fHH snrrives. BtiMer ought not to be excimsiTe in tfie 
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Limita- But his toleration^ although perfectly genuine, must be 
tions. understood with two limitations. In the first place, all 
Indian religions, with which alone Asoka was concerned, had 
much in common, and were all alike merely variant ex- 
pressions of Hindu modes of thought and feeling* There was 
no such gap dividing them as that which yawns between I^n 
and Puranic Brahmanism. In the second place, the royal 
toleration, although perfect as regarding beliefs, did not 
necessarily extend to all overt practices. Sacrifices involving 
the death of a victim, which are absolutely indispensable for 
the correct worship of some of the gods, were categorically 
prohibited, at least at the capital, from an early period in 
the reign and were further restricted, in all parts of the 
empire, by the code promulgated later in the Pillar Edicts. 
The conscientious objector was not permitted to allege his 
conscience as a justification for acts disapproved on principle 
by the government. Men might believe what they liked, but 
must do as they 'were told. 

Trae While almsgiving was commended, the higher doctrine 

chanty. taught that ^ there is no such charity as the charitable 

gift of the Law of Piety ; no such distribution as the dis- 
tribution of piety The sentiment recurs in curiously 
similar language in Cromweirs earliest extant letter. He 
wrote from St. Ives Building of hospitals provides for 
aien’s bodies ; to build material temples is judged a work of 
piety ; but they that procmre spiritual food, they that build 
up spiritual temples, they are the men truly charitable, 

I truly pious.’ ® 

- Asoka cared little for ritual, and was inclined to look with 
some scorn upon ordinary ceremonies, which, as he observes, 
‘bear little fruit, and are of doubtful efficacy.’ Just as true 
charity consists in a man’s efforts to diffuse a knowledge of 
|the Law of Piety among his fellow creatures, so true cere- 
f monial consists in the fulfilment of that law, which ‘ bears 

point of worship, but favour all the ^ Rock Edict L 

various sects among his subjects ’ ^ Rock Edict XL 

{Ind. Ant,^ vi. 183), This pun- ® Letter dated Jan. 11, 1635, in 
ciple has been acted on frequently* Carlyle’s edition. 
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great fmit’; and includes kind treatment of slaves and 
servants, honour to teachers, resp^t for life, and liberality 
to ascetics and Brahmans. These things, with others of the 
same kind, are called ^ the ceremonial of piety "d 

The preacher looked to metfs hearts rather than to their Virtues in- 
outward acts, and besought his congregation, the inhabitants 
of a vast empire, to cultivate the virtues of ‘compassion, 
liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and saintliness’. He 
hoped that the growth of piety would be promoted by the 
imperial regulations devised for that purpose; but, while 
enforcing those regulations with all the power of an autocrat, 
he relied more upon the meditations of individuals, stimu- 
flated by his teaching. ‘ Of these two means,’ he says, ‘ pious 
[ regulations are of small account, whereas meditation is of 
I greater value.’ ^ 

Notwithstanding his avowal of the comparative powerless- Official 
ness of regulations, tlie emperor did not neglect to provide 
official machinery for the promulgation of his doctrine, and 
the enforcement of his orders. All the officers of State, 
whom, in modern phraseology, we may call Lieutenant- 
Governors, Commissioners, and District Magistrates, w^ere 
commanded to make use of opportunities during their 
periodical tours for convoking assemblies of the li^es, and 
instructing them in the w^hole duty of man. Certain days 
in the year were particularly set apart for this duty, and 
the officials were directed to perform it in addition to their 
ordinary work.^ 

A special agency of Censors was also organized for the Censors, 
purpose of enforcing the regulations concerning the sanctity 
of and the ol^rvanee of filial piety, in the 

most extended sense. These officers were expressly en- 
joined to conceni themselves with all sects, and with every 
class of society, not excluding the royal family; while 
separate officials were charged with the delicate duty of 
supervising female morals.* In practice, this system must 

* EockaicfclX ' Efficts, 

^ Kite Met m *Eodc Edicts V, XII; Hiar 

® Rock Edict Hi ; the Kalnga Edict VIL 
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have led to much espionage and tyranny; and, if we may 
judge from the proce^ings of kings in later ages, who under- 
took a similar task, the punishments inflicted for breach of 
the imperial regulations must have been terribly severe. 

Similar It is recorded by contemporary testimony that in the 
^^ha, seventh century King Harsha, who obviously aimed at 
copying closely the institutions of Asoka, did not shrink 
from inflicting capital punishment without hope of pardon 
on any person who dared to infringe his commands by slaying 
any living thing, or using flesh as food in any pai^t of his 
dominions.^ 

and of In the twelfth century, Kumarapala, king of Gujarat in 
psla.^ - Western India, after his conversion to Jainism in 1159 a.d., 
took up the doctrine of the sanctity of animal life with 
the most inordinate zeal, and imposed savage penalties upon 
^violators of his rules. An unlucky merchant, who had com- 
mitted the atrocious crime of cracking a louse, was brought 
before the special court at Anhilwara, and punished by the 
confiscation of his whole property, the proceeds of which 
were devoted to the building of a temple. Another wretch, 
who had outraged the sanctity of the capital by bringing 
in a dish of raw meat, was put to death. The special court 
constituted by Kumarapala had functions similar to those of 
;Asoka’s Censors, and the working of the later institution 
(sheds much light upon the unrecorded proceedings of the 
I earlier one*‘^ 

Censors in More modem parallels to Asoka's Censors are not lacking. 
Kashmir, 1876^ whmi a pious Maharaja was in power in Kashmir, 
breaches of the commandments of the Hindu scriptures were 
treated by the State as offences, and investigated by a special 
court composed of five eminent pundits, belonging to 
families in which the office was hereditarj’^, who determined 
appropriate penalties.® 

in the Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, and possibly 

‘ Beal, Records^ i, 214. 42) is instructive as a commentary 

® BiiMer, Ueber da» Lebm des on the Asoka edicts. 

Jaina Monohm Hemachandra, Wien, ® Biihler, * Report of a Tour,’ &c. , 
1889, p. 39. The whole story of in /. Bo.Br, jB. A, S, (1876), vol. 
Kumarapala’s conversion (pp. xii, Extra No., p. 21. 
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until a later date, similar hereditary Brahman officers 
exercised jurisdiction over offenders charged with breaches 
of caste rules in Khandesh, the Deccan, and some parts of 
the Konkan, and imposed suitable expiation in the shape 
^of fine, penance, or excommunication.^ 

These cases, ancient and modem, are sufficient to prove 
that when Asoka made an innovation by appointing Censors, 
officers who ‘ had never been appointed in all the long ages 
past\ the new departure was in accordance with Hindu 
notions, and was consequently reswiily imitated in later times 
by rulers of various religions. 

The practical piety of Asoka was exhibited in many works Almoner’s 
of benevolence, on which he dwells with evident pleasure and 
satisfaction. His theory of true charity did not hinder him 
from bestowing liberal alms. The distribution of the charit- 
able grants made by the sovereign and members of the royal 
family was carefully supeiwised both by the Censoi^ and 

C ther officials, who seem to have been organized in a Royal 
dmoner\s department.- 

Special attention was devoted to the needs of travellers, Provision 
which have at all times evoked the sympathy of 
Indians, The provision made for wayfarers, including the 
dumb animals, w^ho were never forgotten by Asoka, is best 
described in the monarch’s nra .wonds : — ^On the roads,’ he 
says, * I have had banyan-trees planted to give shade to man 
and beast ; I have had groves of mango-trees planted ; and 
at every half kos I have had wells dug ; rest-houses have 
been erected ; and numerous watering-places have been pre- 
pared here and there for the enjoyment of man and beast.’ ^ 
Distances were carefully markrf by pillars erected at con- 
venient intervals, ever since Chandragupta’s time. 

The lively sympathy of Asoka with his suffering fellow Relief of 
creatures, human and animal, also found expression in the 
extensive provision of relief for the sick. Arrangements 

^ Calcutta Review (1851), vol, xv, * Hilar Edict VII ; Eock Edict II. 
p. XXV ; quoted in Ant» (1903), Dr. Fleet translates adhahomk^a as 
voL xxxii, p, 365. * ‘at distances of eight to’ (X R, 

® Rodk Edicts V, XII ; Pillar A. 1906, p. 41T), 

Edict VII ; Queen’s Edict. 
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for the healing of man and beast were provided not only 
throughout all provinces of the empire, but also in the friendly 
independent kingdoms of Southern India a nd Hellenistic 
Asia ; medicinal herbs and drugs, wherever lacking, being 
planted, imported, and supplied as needed.^ 

The animal hospitals, which still exist at Ahmadabad, 
Surat, and other towns in Western India, may be regarded 
as either survivals or copies of the institutions founded by 
the Maurya monarch. The following account of the Surat 
hospital, as it was maintained late in the eighteenth century, 
probably would have been applicable with little change to 
the prototype at Patalipiitra. 

‘The most remarkable institution in Surat is the Banyan 
Hospital, of w^hich we have no description more recent than 
jl780. It then consisted of a large piece of ground enclosed 
jby high walls, and subdivided into several courts or wards 
-for the accommodation of animals. In sickness they were 
* attended with the greatest care, and here found a peaceful 
1 asylum for the infirmities of old age. 

‘ When an animal broke a limb, or was otherwise disabled, 
his owner brought him to the hospital, where he was received 
without regard to the caste or nation of his master. In 
177S, this hospital contained horses, mules, oxen, sheep, 
goats, monkies, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds ; also 
an aged tortoise, which was known to have been there 
seventy-five years. The most extraordinary ward was that 
/appropriated for rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermin 
for whom suitable food was provided.’^ 

These hospitals usually are so administered as to cause, 
perhaps more suffering than they prevent. 

The active official propaganda carried on by various 
agencies throughout the empire and protected states did not 
satisfy , the zeal of Asoka; who burned with a desire to 
diffuse the blessings of both his ethical system and distinctive 
Buddhist teaching in all the independent kingdoms with 

^ Rock Edict 11. who supported the hospital, are 

® Hamilton, JDmcriptim of Hin- divided between the Jain and 
do$t<m (18^0), voL i, p, 718, quarto Vaishnava religions, both of which 
ed. ; Crooke, Things Indian, art. vie with Buddhism in an exaggera- 
‘ Pinjrapole ’ (Murray, 1906). The ted regard for the sanctity of animal 
‘Banyan’, or mercantile castes, life. 
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which he was in touch ; and with thi^s purpose organized an 
efficient system of foreign missions worked under his personal 
supervision, the results of which are visible to this day. His 
conception of the idea of jEomgn missions on a grand scale 
was absolutely original, and. produced a ^welhconsidered and 
successful scheme, carried out with method and thoroughness 
in conjunction and harmony with his measures of domestic 
propaganda. 

Befoi'e the year ^56 b.c., when the Kock Edicts were Extent of 
published collectively, the royal missionaries had been dis- *^*^*^*^*^‘'^- 
patched to all the protected states and tribes on the frontiers 
of the empire, to the independent kingdoms of Southern 
India, to Ceylon, and to the HeUi^nirtic monarchies, of Syria, 

Cyrene, Macedonia? and Epirus, „ then^ govereed 
% .,Aniiadios.-.3Jheos, Ptolemy PhiMelphos, 

Magas, Antigonos Gonatas, and Alexander. Xh^ missionary 
organization thus embmced three continents, Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. 

The protected states and tribes brought in this way within Protected 
the circle of Buddhist influence Included the Kambojas of 
Tibet,^ with other Himalayan nations ; the Gandharas and 
Yavanas of the Kabul valley and regions still further west ; 

^the Bhojas, Pulindas, and Pitenikas dwelling among the hills 
pf the Vindhya range and Western Ghats ; ^ and the Andhra 
kingdom between the Krishna and Godavari rivers. 

The Dravidian peoples of the extreme south, below the Southern 
fourteenth degree of latitude, being protected by their 
remoteness, had escaped annexation to the northern empire. 

In Asoka’s time their tenitories formed four independent 
kingdoms, the Chola, Pandya, Keralaputra, and Satiyaputra, 

The capital of the Chola kingdom probably was Uraiyur, or 
Old Trichinopoly, and that of the Pandya realm doubtless 
was Korkai in the Tinnevelly District. The Keralaputra 

^ Nepalese tradition applies the the Narmada, or perhaps towards 
name ICambdja-de^a to Tibet the Konkan coast vo!. 

(Foucher, Iconographk houddkiqm, i, part ii, p. 377) ; Pulindas, among^ 
p. 134). the Vindhya hills near the Nar- 

® Pitenikas, probably at Paithan mada (ibid., p. 138), 
on Upper Godavan ; Bnojas, nearer 
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state comprised the Malabar coast south of the Tuluva 
couBtry, and probably also the inland districts usually assigned 
to the Chera kingdom. Xfee name Chera is a variant form of 
Kerala. The Satiyaputra country may be identified with 
the small region where the Tulu language is spoken, of which 
Mangalore is the centre. With all these kingdoms Asoka 
was on such friendly terms that he was at liberty to send his 
missionaries to preach to the people, and even to found 
monasteries in several places. One such institution was 
established by his younger brother Mahendra in the Tanjore 
District, where its mins were still visible nine hundred 
years later.^ 

Princes as An ancient Ghinese writer assures us that ^ according to 
monks. . India, when a king dies, he is succeeded by his 

: eldest son (Kumdrarof a); the other sons leave the family 
, and enter a religious life, and they are no longer allowed 
;to reside in their native kingdom.’ ^ This compulsory with- 
drawal from secular affairs did not necessarily imply the 
disappearance of the younger brother into obscurity. The 
church in India, especially Buddhist India, as in Roman 
Catholic Europe, offered a career to younger sons, and the 
able ecclesiastic sometimes attained higher fame than his 
royal relative. Mahendra’s assumption of the yellow robe, 
I in accordance with the rule above stated, was, in the first 
■instance, probably due to political necessity rather than to 
tfree choice ; but, whatever motive may have led him to adopt 
the monastic lif^ he became a devout and zealous monk and 
a most successful missionary. 

Mahendra When Asoka determined to extend his propaganda to 
in Ceylon. selected as head of the mission his monk brother, 

I who presumably was already settled at his monastery in 
• Southern India, and thence crossed over to Ceylon with his 
four colleagues. The teaching of the preachers, backed as 
^it was by the influence of a monarch so powerful as Asoka, 
yas ^eedBy accepted by JEng Tissa of Cevlon and the 
members of his court, and the new religion soon gained 

^ Beal, MecordSf ii, 231. 

^ Ma-twan-Kn, cited in Ind, Ant. ix, 22. 
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a hold on the affections of the people at large, Mahendra 
spent the rest of his life in Ceylon, and devoted himself to 
the establishment and organization of the Buddhist church 
in the island, where he is revered as a saint. His ashes are 
said to rest under a great cupola or stupa^ called 4^„mbustala, 
at Mihintale, one of the most remarkable among the many 
notable Buddhist monuments which are the glory of Ceylon,^ 

The Mahavamsa chronicle, dating ifrom the fifth century Siahalesc 
A. B., which gives a list of Asoka’s missionaries and the^^®^* 
countries to which they were deputed, makes no mention of 
the missions to the Tamil kingdoms of Southern India. 

This reticence may be explained by the fierce hostility 
between the Sinhalese and the Tamils of the mainland, which 
lasted for centuries. If I am right in believing that Mahendra 
migrated from his monastery near Tanjore to the island; 
this fact \vould have been most distasteful to the monks of 
the Great Vihara, who could not bear to think that they 
were indebted to a resident among the hated Tamils for 
instruction in the rudiments of the faith, and much preferred 
that people should believe their religion to have come direct 
from the Holy Land of Buddhism, Some motive of this 
kind seems to have originjated the Sinhalese l^end of 
Mahendra, who is represented as an illegitimate son of 
Asoka, and is said to have been followed by a sister named 
Sanghamitra Friend of the Order who did for the nuns 
of Ceylon all that her brother did for the monks. This 
legend, which is overlaid by many marvellous inventions, is 
fiction, in my judgement.^ The true version, representing 
Mahendra as the younger brother of Asoka, was well 
remembered at the imperial capital Patalipiitra, where 
Fa-hien, at the beginning of the fifth century, was shown 
thelbermitage of Asoka’s saintly brother ; and it was still 
the only version known to Hiuen Tsang in the seventh 
century. Even when the latter pilgrim took down the 

^ But the MaMvam^a states that Possibly the relics may have been 
therelics of the saint were enshrined transferred from the Thup^ama 
at or near the Thuparama at Ann- to the Ambustaia stupa. 
rMhapura (Smither, Architsctwml ^ See Itid. Ant, »Yoh xxxii (1^03), 
Afmmdffhi^pura, p. p. 364. 
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Sinhalese legends from the lips of the island monks whom 
he met at Kanchl, he applied the stories to the brother, not 
to the son, of Asoka.^ 

Alleged The Mahavamsa seems to err also in attributing to Asoka 
^ dispatch of missionaries to Pegu (SovanabMmi). No 
such mission is mentioned in the inscriptions, and it is very 
improbable that Asoka had any dealings with the countries 
to the east of the Bay of Bengal, His face was turned 
westwaixls towards the Hellenistic kingdoms. The Ceylon 
form of Buddhism appears to have been introduced into 
Burma and Pegu at a very much later date ; and there is 
'reason to believe that the earliest Burmese Buddhism was of 
the Tantric Mahayana type, imported direct fi’om Northern 
; India many centuries after Asoka’s tirae.^ 

Missions Unfortunately no definite record has been preserved of 
lenMc fortunes of the Buddhist missions in the Hellenistic 

kingdoms, kingdoms of Asia, Africa, and Europe ; nor are the names of 
the missionaries known. The influence of Buddhist doctrine 
on the heretical Gnostic sects appears to be undoubted ; and 
^many writers have suspected that more orthodox forms of 
: Christian teaching ow^e some debt to the lessons of Gautama ; 
but the subject is too obscure for discussion in these pages. 
Buddhism It is, however, certain that Asoka, by his comprehensive 
world well-planned measures oi evangelization, succeeded in 

religion, transforming the doctrine of a local Indian sect into one of 
the great religions of the world. The personal ministry 
of Gautama Buddha was confined to a comparatively small 
area, comprising about four degrees of latitude and as many 
longitude, between Gaya, Allahabad, and the Himalaya. 

'' ’ I limits VEe was Ixim, lived, and died. When 

he died, about 487 b.c., Buddhism was merely a sect of 
Hinduism, unknown beyond very restricted limits, and with 
no better apparent chance of survival than that enjoyed by 
many other contemporary sects now long-forgotten. 

The effective organization of the monastic system by the 

^ Beal, lUcords, ii, S46 ; Watters in Ramamiadesa ’ {Ind, Antt voL 
iij xxii (1893), p. 359) : and my article 

^ Temple, ‘Notes on Antiquities (ibid,, 1905, p. 180). 
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Buddhists probably was the means of keeping their system 
alive and in possession of considerable influence in the 
Gangetic valley for the two centuries and a quarter which 
elapsed between the death of Gautama and the conversion 
of Asoka. His imperial patronage, gradually increasing as 
his faith grew in intensity, made the fortune of Buddhism, 
and raised it to the position which enables it still to dispute 
with Christianity the first place among the religions of the 
world, so far as the number of believers is concerned* 

Asoka did not attempt to destroy either Brahmanical The work 
Hinduism or Jainism ; but his prohibition of bloody sacri- 
fices, the preference which he openly avowed for Buddhism, 
and his active propaganda, undoubte^y brought his favourite 
doctrine to the front, and established it as the dominant 
religion both in India and Ceylon. It still retains that 
position in the southern island, but has vanished from the 
land of its birth, and has failed to retain its grasp upon 
many of its distant conquests. 

Still, notwithstanding many failures, fluctuations, develop- 
ments, and corruptions. Buddhism now commands, and will 
command for countless <^nturi^ to come, the devotion of 
hundreds of millions of men. This great result is the work 
of Asoka alone, and entitles him to rank for all time with 
that small body of men who may be said to have changed the 
faith of the world. 

The obvious comparison of Asoka with Constantine hasCompan- 
become a commonplace, but, like most historical parallels, 
is far from exact. Christianity, when the emperor adopted tine, 
it as the state creed, was already a power tliroughout the 
Roman Empire, and Constantine’s adherence was rather an 
act of submission to an irresistible force than one of 
patronage to an obscure sect. Buddhism, on the contrary, 
when Asoka accorded to it his invaluable support, was but 
one of many sects struggling for existence and survival, and 
without any pretension to dictate imperial policy. His 
personal action, seemingly prompted and directed by his 
teacher Upagupta, was the direct cause of the spread of 
the doctrine beyond the limits of India ; and, if a Christian 
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parallel must be sought, his work is comparable with that 
of Saint Paul, rather than with that of Constantine. 

Upagupta. TJpagupta, to whom the conversion of Asoka is ascribed, 
is said to have been the son of Gupta, a perfumer, and to 
have been born at either Benares or Mathura. Probably he 
was a native of the latter city, where the monastery built 
by him still existed in the seventh century. Tradition also 
associated his name with Sind, in which country he is said to 
have made jfrequent missionary journeys.^ 

The vigorous and effective action taken by Asoka to 
propagate his creed and system of morals is conclusive proof 
of his absolute honesty of purpose, and justifies the modem 
reader in giving full credence to the devout professions 
made by him in the edicts. ^Work I must,’ he observed, 

* for the public benefit’; and work he did. The world still 
enjoys the fruit of his labours ; and his words, long lost, but 
now restored to utterance, ring with the sound of sim^rity 
and traih. 

Asoka was a hard-working king, as unwearied in business 
as Philip II of Spain, ready to receive reports ‘ at any hour 
and any place and yet dissatisfied with the outcome of his 
industry. ^ I am never,’ he laments, ‘ fully satisfied with my 
exertions and dispatch of business.’ Probably he worked 
too hard, and would have efFected still more if he had done 
less. But his ideal of duty was high, and, like the Stoic 
philosopher, he was bound to obey the law of his nature, 
and to toil on, be the result suo^ess or failure. 

The character of Asoka must be deduced from his words. 
The style is of the man, and I firmly believe that the edicts 
express his thoughts in his own words. They are written in 
a style far too peculiar and distinctive to be the work of 
a Secretary of State, and are alive with personal feeling. 
No secretary would have dared to put in his master’s mouth 
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* Beal, Mecords, i, 18^ ; ii, 88, 
£T3; Growse, Mathmra, 3rd ed., 
p. 142 ; Cunningham, Meports, xx, 
32. The identity of Tissa, son of 
Moggali, the hero of the C^ion 
tales, with the real personage Upa- 
gupta has been demonstrated by 


Lt-CoL Waddell (X A. S. B., 1897, 
part i, p. 76 ; Proc. A, 8, J?., 1899, 
p. 70). There is no reason to iden- 
tify Tissa with the Mogaliputa of 
the Safichi relic caskets {BMJaa 
Topes, pp, 115, 120). 
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the passionate expressions of remorse for the misery caused 
by the Kalinga war, leading up to the resolve to eschew 
aggressive warfare for the rest of his life, and the declaration 
tlmt ^ although a man do him an injury, His Majesty holds 
that it must be patiently borne, as far m it possibly can be 
borne^'^ 

The edicts reveal Asoka as a man who sought to combine 
the piety of the monk with the wisdom of the king, and to 
make India the kingdom of righteousness as he conceived it, 
a theocracy without a God ; in which the government should 
act the part of Providence and guide the people in the 
right way. Every man, he maintained, must work out his 
own salvation, and eat the fruit of his deeds. ^ The fruit 
of exertion is not to be obtained by the great man only ; 
l>ecause even the small man by exertion can win for himself 
much heavenly bliss; and for this purpose was given the 
precept — ‘‘Let small and great exert themselves’’.'*^ The 
government could point out the road, but each man must 
travel it for himself. 

Reverence, compassion, truthfulness, and sympathy were 
the virtues which he inculcated ; irreverence, cruelty, false- 
hood, and intolerance were the vic^ which he condemned. 

The preacher was no mere sermon-writer. He was a man 
of affairs, versed in the arts of peace and war, the capable 
ruler of an immense empire, a great man, and a great king. 

Asoka, like all Oriental monarchs, was a polygamist, and Asoka’s 
had at least two consorts, who ranked as queens. The name 
of the second of these ladie^ Karuvaki, is preserved in a 
brief edict signifying the royal pleasure that her charitable 
donations should be regarded by all officials concerned as 
her act and deed, redounding to her accumulation of merit. 

She is described as the mother of Tivara, who may be con- 
sidered as a favourite child of the aged emperor at the time 
the edict was issued, late in his reign. 

Tradition avers that his faithful chief queen for many Legend of 
years was named Asandhimitra, and that when she died, and 
Asoka was old, he married a di^lute young woman named 

^ Rock Edict XIIL * Minor Eoek Edict I (Htpnife). , , 
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Tishyarakshita ; concerning whom and her step-son Kunala, 
the old folk-lore tale, known to the Greeks as that of 
Phaedra and Hippolytus, is related with much imaginative 
embellishment. But folk-lore is not history, and the pathetic 
story of the blinded Kunala must not be read or criticized as 
matter-of-fact narrative. The legend appears in diverse forms 
with various names. 

Another son of Asoka, named tWauka, who plays a large 
part in Kashmir tradition, although rather a shadowy per- 
sonage, has more appearance of reality than Kunala. He 
was reputed to have been an active and vigorous king of 
Kashmir, who expelled certain intrusive foreigners, and 
conquered the plains as far as Kanauj. He was hostile to 
Buddhism and devoted to the worship of Siva and the 
Divine Mothei*s, in whose honour he and his queen, Isana- 
devl, erected many temples at places which can be identified. 
But the story of Jalauka, notwithstanding the topographical 
details, is essentially legendary, and no independent corro- 
boration of the Kashmir tradition has been discovered.^ 

Tivara , the son mentioned in the Queen^s Edict, is not 
heard of again, and may have predeceased his father. 
Dj^aratha, the grandson of Asoka, who is described in the 
Vishnu Purana as the son of Suyasas, or Suparsva, was 
certainly a ideality, being known from brief dedicatory in- 
scriptions on the walls of cave-dwellings at the Nagarjuni 
Hills, which he bestowed upon the jAjIvikas, as his grand- 
had done in the neighbouring B^abar Hills. The 
script, language, and style of Dasaratha’s records prove that 
his date was very close to that of Asoka, whom probably 
he directly succeeded, at least in the eastern provinces. 
Assuming this to be the fact, the accession of Dasaratha may 
be dated in 231 b.c. His reign appears to have been short, 
and is allotted (under other immes) eight years in two of the 
Purtoas-., 

s The existence and succession of ^araprati, another grandson 

^ Stein, transi. Itajatarmgim^ eleven sons to Asoka (Schiefner, 
bk. i* w. 108~5S?. One of the con- Tarandth, p. 48), 
fused Tibetan traditions assigns 
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of Asoka^ although not verified by epigraphic record, are 
vouched for by a considerable body of tradition. The 
Buddhist prose romance, nmieA Asohavadana (being part of 
the Divyavaddna\ tells a long story of Asoka^s senile devo- 
tion to the church and consequent waste of the resources of 
the empire, which went so far tliat the ministers were com- 
pelled to remove him from power, and place Samprati, son of ^ ; 
the blinded Kunala, on the throne. We are not told what 
became of Asoka. According to this tale, the suojessors of 
Samprati were Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushy adharman, and 
Pushyamitr^ the last being described as of Maurya des<XMit.^ 

The Jain literary tradition of Western India, which also Jain 
recognizes Samprati as the immediate successor of Asoka, 
eulogizes him as an eminent patron of Jainism, who founded 
Jain monasteries even in non-Aryan countries. Almost all 
ancient Jain temples or monuments of unknown origin are 
ascribed by the popular voice to Samprati, who is, in fact, 
regarded as a Jain Asoka. One author describes him as 
being the sovereign of all India (‘ lord of Bharata with its 
three continents holding court at Pataliputra ; but other 
traditions place the seat of his government at Ujjain. It is 
obviously impossible to reconcile all these discrepant tradi- 
tions, or to feel assui*ed that a kernel of fact can be extracted 
from the husk of legend. The concurrence of Buddhist with 
Jain tradition may be accepted as good, if not conclusive, 
evidence that Samprati had a real existence in the flesh, 
although nothing certain is known about him. Perhaps the 
empire was divided immediately after Asoka’s death, between 
his grandsons, Dasai'atha taking the eastern, and Samprati 
the western provinces, but there is no clear evidence to support 
this hypothesis.^ 

The legends of Khotan assert a connexion betw’een that Khotan 
kingdom and Asoka in more ways than one. According to 
one version of the story he Imnished certain nobles of Taxila 

^ Bumoof, Introd,, ed., manned conveniently by Bhagwan 

p, 384; Schiefeer, TdrcmdtJir p. 287. L§1 IndrajI and Mr, Jackson in 

* The Jain traditions Bomb, Gaz,f voL i. part i (1806). 

parmms ed, JmxM; are sum- p. 15. 
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to the north of the Himalaya as a punishment for their com- 
plicity in the wrongful blinding of his son Kiinala. These 
exiles elected one of their number to be king, who reigned in 
Khotan until he was defeated by a rival prince exiled from 
China. Another version of the tale avers that the earliest 
ancestor of the royal family of Khotan was the prince Kunala^ 
the son of Asokaj who was himself exiled from Taxila. These 
stories seem to be niei'ely mytliological explanations of the fact 
that the ancient civilization of Khotan was derived from both 
India and China. It is not likely that Asoka^s political juris- 
diction should have extended into the basin of the Tarim.^ 

The whole duration of the Maurya dynasty, according to 
Puranic authority, was 137 years, and if this period be 
accepted and reckoned from the accession of Chandragupta 
in 3^1 B.c., the dynasty must have come to an end in 
184 B. c., which date certainly is approximately correc*t. 
Four princes who, according to the Puranic list, succeeded 
Dasaratha, and each reigned for a few years, are mere names ^ ; 
and, if the real existence of Samprati and his successors be 
assumed, they are equally shadowy personages. The onl}^ 
certainty is that the great empire founded by Chandragupta, 
and gloriously maintained by his son and grandson, did not 
long survive the^latter* The descendants of Asoka whose 
names are recorded in the Puranas probably retained posses- 
sion of only Magadha^and the neighbouring home provinces. 
The Andhra pi'otected state between the Krishna and 
Godavari rivers was among the earliest defections, and 
mpidly grew into a powerful kingdom, stretching right 
across India, as will be narrated in the next chapter. The 
last king of the imperial Maurya line, a weak prince 
named Brihadratha, was treacherously assassinated by his 
commander-in-chief, Pushyamitra. 

^ The stories, which will be found ^ Sangata, Salistika, Somasar- 
in the Lifs and Travels of Hiuen man, 6atadhanvan. The existence 
Tsang, inRockhili’si/^6 o/jBttddAa of Salisuka is confirmed by the 
and Sarat Chandra Das* articles on early astronomical work, the Oargi 
Tibetan history, are summari^ SamhUa, which alludes to him in 
and examined by Stein, in Andent the well-known historical passage, 
Khotan, pp. 156-66. quoted 2 ^ 08 t, p. 205. 
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But descendants of the great Asoka continued as unrecorded Local 
local subordinate Rajas in Magadha for many centuries; the 
last of them, and the only one whose name has been preserved, 
being Punia-varman, who was nearly contemporary with the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, in the seventh century.^ 

Petty Maurya dynasties, apparently connected in some 
unknown way with the imperial line, which ruled in the 
Konkan, between the Western Ghats and the sea, and some 
other parts of Western India, during the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries, are frequently mentioned in inscriptions. 

^ Beal» EecQrds^ ii, 118, 174; rese Districts/ ^nd ed., in 
WaMers^ ii, 115. vol. i, part ii (1896), pp. 

^ Fleet, * Dynasties of the Kana- 
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THE MAUBYA DYxNASTY 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Year b.c. 


m or SU , 

Sept or Oct, 
325 

Feb., 324. . 


June, 323 
Oct. 323-322 
323 or 321 . 

321 .. . . 
315 ... . 

312 .... 
Oct 1, 312 . 
306. .. . 
305 or 304 . 

303 .. . . 

303-301 . . 

302 .. . . 

301 , 

298 or 297 . 
circa 296 . . 
285. .. . 
280. .. . 

278 otf2Tf 

i72V * . . 

273 or 272 . 
269. .. . 
264. .. . 
261. .. . 

259 .^^ . . . 

2^s;'V’ ... 

257 *' . . . 


Evekt. 


Chandragupta Maurya in his youth met Alexander the 
Great. 

Alexander quitted India. 

Alexander, while in Karmania, received news of the 
murder of his satrap Philippes, in India ; and placed 
Eudamos and Ambhi, king of Taxik, in charge of the 
Indian provinces. 

Death of Alexander at Babylon. 

Revolt of Panjab under Chandragupta Maurya. 

Destruction of Nanda dynasty of Magadha ; aocession 
of Chandragupta Maurya as emperor of India. 

Second partition of Alexander’s empire at Triparadeisos. 

Seleukos Nikator compelled by Antigonos to retire to 
Egypt 

Recoveiy of Babylon by Seleukos. 

Establishment of Seleukidan era. 

Assumption by Seleukos of title of king. 

Invasion of India by Seleukos. 

Defeat of Seleukos by Chandragupta ; treaty of peace ; 
cession of a large part of Ariana by Seleukos. 

March of Seleukos against Antigonos. 

Megasthenes ambassador of Seleukos at Pataliputra. 

Defeat and death of Antigonos at Ipsos in Phrygia. 

Aocession of BindusSraAmitraghStaas emperor of India. 

Deimachos ambassador at Sele^os at Pataliputra. 

Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of Egypt, acc. 

Seleukos Nikator, king of Syria, d. ; Antiochos Soter, his 
son, acc. 

Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedonia, grandson of 
Antiochos I* acc, 

Alexander, king of Epirus, son of Pyrrhus, and opponent 
of Antigonos Gonatas, acc. 

Accession of Asoka-vardhana as emperor of India. 

Coronation (abhisheka) of Asoka. 

Outbreak of First Punic War. 

Conquest of Kalinga by Asoka ; Antiochos Theos, king 
of Syria, son of Antiochos Soter, acc. 

Asoka abolished hunting, instituted tours devoted to 
works of piety, and dispatched missionaries, 

Magas, king of Cyrene, naif-brother of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, died ; (?) Alexander, king of Epirus, ^ed. 

Rock Edicts III and IV of Asoka, who instituted quin- 
quennial offidal progresses for propagation of Law 
of Piety {dharma)y and dedicated cave-dwellings at 
Barabar for the use of the Ajivikas. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 




I 


I; 



Yeae B.C. ! Evekt. 


2S6 . . . . : Publication of complete series of Fourteen Eock Edicts, 
and of the Kalinga Borderers’ Edict by Asoka, who 
; appointed Censors of the Law of Piety (^dkarmamahd- 
! 7nMrdli\ 

355 . . , . I Asoka enlarged for th^ second time the stupa of Konaka- 

mana Buddha near Kapilavastu. 

? 354: , . . ! Publication by Asoka of the Kalinga Provincials’ Edict* 

350 . * . . ■ Dedication by Asoka of a third cave-dwelling at Barabar 
I for the use of the Ajivikas. 

249 .... Pilgrimage of Asoka to Buddhist holy places ; erection of 
pillars at LumbM Garden and near a of KonS- 
I fcamana ; (?) his visit to Nepal, and foundafion of Lalita 
I Patan ; his daughter Charumati becomes a nun. 

247 . . . ,1 Ptolemy Riiladelphos, king of Eg 3 rpt, died. 

347 or 34tJ , I Antiochos Theos, king of Syria, grandson of Seleukos 
I Nikator, died ; revolt about this time of Diodotos 
: (Theodotus) and Arsakes ; separation of Bactria and 

Parthia fiom the Seleukidan empire. 

34S. ... Composition by Asoka of Pillar Edict VI, confirming the 

Rock Edicts. 

343. . . . Publication by Asoka of complete series of Seven Pillar 

! Edicts. 

343 or 339 . | Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedonia, died. 

341 . ... s Close of First Punic war ; rise of the kingdom of 
Pergamum. 

? 340 ... Supplementary Pillar Edicts of Asoka. 

? 232-231 . I Publication of Minor Eock Edicts and BhabrS Edict ; 

Asoka died ; Da^aratha (Kuiala, Vdyu P , ) aoc., and 
dedicated Nag^'uni caves to the Ajivikas ; break-up 
of Maurya empire began. 

?334 .... Sangata Maurya, king (Bandhupaiita, Vdyu P,). 

? 316 . . . i Salisuka Maurya, king (IndrapiOita. Vdyu P.). 

? 306 ... Soma^rman Maurya,ldng (Da^vannan, or Devavarman 

; {VdynF.\ 

? 199 . . . Satadhanwan Maurya, king (Satadhara, Vdyu P.;. 

? 191 . , .1 Brihadratha Maurya, king (Brihada4va, Vdyu P.). 

184 .... I Pushyamitra Sunga, acc., having slain Brihadratha ; 
final destJTUction of Maurya Empire.^ 


^ The names of the successors of years. Its duration, according to 
Asoka are taken from the Vishn^u the Vdyu Purdna, was thirty-six, 
Purdna, omittiDg Suysulas, for the and, according to the 
reasons given in the text. Other thirty-seven years, both of which 
names are given in Jain books and periods probably should be reckoned 
the Buddhist Asdkdvaddna, The irom the coronation. The Furanas 
Vdyu^ which is probably the oldest agree in assigning 137 years to the 
of the Furanas [Early Hist, of the Maurya dynasty, but the total of 
Pekkan^ 3nd *ed., p. 163), gives only the lengths of reigns, according to 
nine names for the dynasty, as in the Vdyu Purdna, is only 133. The 
brackets, and also states the dura- difference of four years may be 
tion of each reign. The dates given accounted for by the interval be- 
are ass%ned accordingly, on the tween the accession and the corwia- 
assumption that the reign of Asoka tion of Asoka. 
lasted for about forty or forty-one 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE SUNGA, KANVA, AxND ANDHRA DYNASTIES, 
184 B.C. TO 236 A*D. 

The Sunga Dynasty. 

PusHYAMiTRA, the comniander-iii-chief, having slain his 
master Brihadratha Mamya, and imprisoned the minister, 
usurped the vacant throne, and established himself as 
sovereign of the now contracted Maurya dominions ; ^ thus 
founding a dynasty known to histoi'y as that of the Sungas.^ 

The capital continued to be, as of old, Pataliputra, and 
probably all the central or home provinces of the empire 
recognized the usurper’s authority, which extended to the 
south as far as the Narmada river, ^ and presumably embraced 
the territories in the Gangetic basin, corresponding with the 
modem Bihar, Tirhut,and the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh. It is unlikely that either the later Mauryas or the 
Sungas exercised any jurisdiction in the Panjab. Wilson’s 

* The Puranic account of Pushya- * Manuscripts usually read Pusb- 

mitra’s usurpation is confirmed by pamitra, but Pushyamitra is the 
B^a (seventh century), who evi- correct form (Biihler, Ind. ii, 
dently had access to documents 862). The dynastic name Sunga 
now lost. His text is t FraUjnd is attested by the’JPuranas, Bana 
cktrbalam ofea bakiAcer^cmc^apa-’ (p. 193), 'and the Barhut (Bharhut) 
sendmr inscription beginningwitbiS^^awam 
an&rya ^ Momrymm jS7ih(tdratham ^ 'mje^ ‘during the reign of the 

S ha Pmhpam^rah Sungas' (Arch, K W. L Ind, 

et (Ind, An6, li, 363) trans- xiv, 138, with facsimile), 

lates : ‘ And reviewing the whole ® * The Queen [of Agnimitra, 
army, under the pretext of showing son of Pushyamitra,] has a brother 
him his forces, the mean general of inferior caste, Virasena by name; 
Pushpamitra crushed his master, he has been placed by the king in 
Brihadratha the Maurya, who was command of a frontier fortress on 
weak of purpose.’ The rendering the banks of the Mandlkini ’ 
by Cowell and Thomas (Harsa^ (Introd. to Mdlavikd^imitra), 
mniaf transL p. 193) differs but Mr. Tawn^ (transl., p. 6) notes 
slightly. They translate the first that ‘ the Mandakini here'probably 
clause; ‘having displayed his means tlie ^Narmada (Nerbudda). 
whole army on the pretext of mani- One of the Bombay manuscripts 
fesUng his power.’ Buhler’s version ^ reads the Prakrit equivalent of 
is to be preferred. For the spelling Narmada 
of the name see next note. 
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belief that the anus of Pushyamitra reached the Indus was 
doe to a misunderstanding.^ 

During the latter years of his reign, the usurper was io,5-S b.c. 
threatened by serious dangers menacing from both east and 
west. Menander, a I’elative of the Bactrian monarch Eukra- nander. 
tides, and king of Kabul and the Panjib, formed the design 
of emulating the exploits of Alexander, and advanced with 
a formidable force into the interior of India. He annexed 
the Indus delta, the peninsula of Surishtra (Kathiawar), 
and some other territories on the western coast; occupi^ 

Mathura on the Jumna ; besieged Madhyamika (now Nagarl 
near Chitor) in Rajputana; invested Saketam in southern 
Oudh ; and threatened Pataliputra, the capital. 

About the same time, or a little earlier, Kharavela, king Invasion 
of Kalinga, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, invaded 
Magadha, He claims to have won some successes, and to 
have humbled his adversary, but whatever advantage he 
gained would seem to have been temporary, or to have 
affected only the eastern frontier of the Magadhan kingdom.^ Repulse of 

The more formidable invasion of Menander cei*tainly was 
repelled after a severe struggle, and the Greek king was 
obliged to retire to his own country, but he may have retained 
his conquests in Western India for a few years longer,^ 


^ Wilson, Theatre of the Hindm^ 
ii, 353 ; Cunningham, Num, Chron.^ 
18T0, p. g-27. 

^ The inscription of Kharavela, 
king of Kalinga (Orissa), incised 
on the rock of the Hathigumpha 
cave in the Udayagiri hill, nineteen 
miles south of Katak (Cuttack), 
although sadly mutilated, is one of 
the most interesting epigraphic 
monuments of India, It recounts 
the history of the reign up to the 
thirteenth year, and is datm in the 
year 164 expired, and 165 current, 
of the Maurya era. No other 
reference to that era is known. 
Assuming that the Maurya era 
was reckoned from the coronation 
of Chandragupta Maurya, and that 
that event occurred in 321 b.c., 
the date is muivalent to^ (321-164) 
157 E. c. If the Maurya em was 


identical with the Seleukidan, the 
date of the inscription will be nine 
years later, Kharavela in his fifth 
year repaired a work constructed 
by Nanda Raja. In his twelfth 
year he advanced to the Ganges 
(158 B.c.), and claims to have 
humbled the king of Magadha, eciL 
Pushyamitra. Nanda Raja is then 
again mentioned. KhSravHa was 
himself a Jain, but, like Asoka, 
honoured aU sects (mvapasanda- 
pfjaho). The translation in Cun- 
nin^am’s €ov^m<, Immiptmm of 
Asoka, p. 132, is not to be depended 
on. The only authentic version is 
that by Bhagwan La! Indraji 
{Aetm du Shsikm Or,, 

tome iii, pp. 174-T, Leide, 1885). 

* See Appendix I at end of this 
chapter, ‘The Invasicui of Menan- 
der, and the Date of Patat^aii ' 
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Thus ended the second and last attempt by a European 
general to conquer India by land. All subsequent invaders 
from the western continent have come in ships, trusting to 
their command of the sea, and using it as their base. From 
the repulse of Menander in 153 b.c. until the bombardment 
of Calicut by Vasco da Gama in 1502 a. n. India enjoyed 
immunity from attack under European leadership; and so long 
as the power in occupation of the country retains command 
of the sesLj no attack made from the land side in the footsteps 
of the ancient invaders can have any prospect of permanent 
success. 

During the progress of the wars with Menander and 
Kharavela, the outlying southern provinces extending to the 
Narmada river were administered by the Crown Prince, 
Agnimitra, as viceroy, who had his capital at Vidisa, the 
modem Bhilsa on the Betwa in Sindhians territory. Agni- 
mitra^s youthful son, Vasumitra, was employed on active 
service under the orders of the king, his grandfather. 
Pushyamitra, who at this time must have been advanced 
in years, resolved to crown his military successes by sub- 
stantiating and proclaiming a formal claim to the rank of 
Lord Paramount of Northern India. His pretensions received 
confirmation by the success of Agnimitra in a local war with 
his southern neighbour, the Raja of Vidarbha (Berar), which 
resulted in the complete defeat of the Raja, who was obliged 
to cede half of his dominions to a rival cousin; the river 
Varada (Warda) being constituted the boundaiy between the 
two principalities. 

Pushyamitra determined to revive and celebrate with 
appropriate magnificence the antique rite of the horse- 
sacrifice {asvarmdJia)^ which, according to immemoral tradi- 
tion, could only be performed by a paramount sovereign, 
and involved as a preliminary a formal and successful challenge 
to all rival claimants to supreme power, delivered after this 
fashion : — 

‘A horse of a particular colour was consecrated by the 

K rformance of certain ceremonies, and was then turned 
)se to wander for a year. The king, or his representative. 
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followed the horse with an army, and when the animal 
entered a foreign country, the ruler of that country was 
bound either to fight or to submit. If the liberator of the 
horse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the submission of 
all the countries over which it passed, he returned in triumph 
with all the vanquished Rajas in his train ; but, if he faiM, 
he was disgraced, and his pretensions ridiculed. After his 
successful return, a great festival was held, at which the 
horse was sacrificed.’^ 

The command, at least nominally, of the guard attendant Yarams. 
on the consecrated steed liberated by Pushyamitra was 
entrusted to his young grandson, Vasumitra, who is said to 
have encountered and routed a band of certain Yavanas, or 
western foreigners, who took up the challenge on the banks 
of the river Sindhu, which now forms the boundary between 
Bundelkhand and the Rajputana state.^ These disputants 
may have been part of the division of Menander’s army which 
had undertaken the siege of Madhyamika in Rajputana. 

The Yavanas and all other rivals having been disposed of (^lebra- 
in due course, Pushyamitra was justified in his claim to rank 
as the paramount power of Northern India, and straightway 
proceeded to announce his success by a magnificent celebration 
of the sacrifice at his capital. The dramatist, who has so 
well preserved the traditions of the time, professes to record 
the very wnrds of the invitation addressed by the victorious 
king to his son the Crown Prince, as follow^s : — 

‘ May it be well with thee ! From the sacrificial enclosure 
the commander-in-chief Pushpamitra sends this message to 
his son Agnimitra, who is in the territory of Vidisa, affec- 
tionately embracing him. Be it known unto thee that I, 
having been consecrated for the Rdjastiya ® sacrifice, let loose 
free from aU check or curb a horse which was to be brought 
Imck after a year, appointing Vasumitra as its defender, girt 
with a guard of a hundred Rajputs. This very horse 
wandering on the right [or bank of the Sindhu 

was claimed by a cavalry squadron of the Yavanas. Then 

, .Bowse®, Cktmml Met, s. v. of conseemMon of a Mug. Weber 
Alvarawdiiit. pablislied a dlssertaton m tibe 

* Not the IiMus. subject. 

® Bje was a OGmmmj 
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there was a fierce struggle between the two forces. Then 
Vasumitra, the mighty bowman, having overcome his foes, 
rescued by force my excellent horse, which they were 
endeavouring to carry off. Accordingly, I will now sacrifice* 
having had my horse brought back to me by my grandson, 
even as Ansumat brought back the horse to Sagara. There- 
fore, you must dismiss anger from your mind, and without 
delay come with my daiighters-in-law'^ to behold the sacrifice.’ ^ 


Pataiijali. The performance of the solemn rite probably w’as witnessed 
by the celebrated grammarian Patanjali, who alludes to the 
event in terms which imply that it occurred in his time. 
Beginning The exaggerated regard for the sanctity of animal life, 
manicaf which was one of the most cherished features of Buddhism, 
reaction, and the motive of Asoka’s most characteristic legislation, had 
necessarily involved the prohibition of bloody sacrifices, which 
are essential to certain forms of Brahmanical worship, and 
were believed by the orthodox to possess the highest saving 
efficacy. The memorable horse-sacrifice of Pushyamitra 
marked the beginning of the Brahmanical reaction, which 
was fully developed five centuries later in the time of Samu- 
dragupta and his successors. 


Pixshya- If credit may be given to the semi -mythological stories of 
Sieged to Buddhist waiters, Pushyamitra was not content with the 
be a perse- peaceful revival of Hindu rites, but indulged in a savage 
c«tor. persecution of Buddhism, burning monasteries and slaying 
monks from Magadha to Jalandhar, in the Panjab. Many 
^ monks who escaped his sword are said to have fled into the 
territories of other rulers. It would be rash to reject this 
tale as wholely baseless, although it may be exaggerated.^ 

^ MdkwikdgnimUrat ‘ The Story and twice into French, first by 
of Malavika and Agnimitra,’ Act v, Foucaux, and later by Victor Henry 
transl. Tawnej, p, 78, with the (Paris, 1877, 1889). The historical 


substitution of the word * forces’ tradition seems to be authentic. 


for ‘ hosts ’, which is not suitable. 
Abstracts of the plot are given by 
Wilson {Thmtre of the JBam&s, voL 
h, pp. 345-53, aiid Sylvain L^vi, 
Th^re Indim, pp. 165-70). It has 
been edhted by Tullberg (Bonn, 
1840), and translated into English 
Tawney (Calcutta, 1875), into 
German by Weber (Berlin, 1856), 


Kalidasa, the author, probably lived 
during the Gupta period in the fifth 
centuiy. For the Sagara legend 
see Dowson, Ckmical Dictionary^ 
s, V. 

^ Taranath, Schiefner’s transl. , 
p. 81 ; Divydmddna in Burnouf, 
Introdmtion^ 9nd ed., p. 384. The 
latter romance is responsible for the 
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But, although the alleged proscription of Buddhism by Persecu- 
Pushyamitra is supported by some evidence, it is true that 
the gradual extinction of that religion in India was due in 
the main to causes other than persecution ; while it is also 
true that from time to time fanatic kings indulged in savage 
outbursts of cruelty, and committed genuine acts of persecu- 
tion directed against Jains or Buddhists as such. Well- 
established instances of such proceedings will be met wuth in 
the course of this history, and others, which do not come 
mthin its limits, are on record. That such outbreaks of 
wmth should have occurred is not wonderful, if we consider 
the extreme oppressiveness of the Jain and Buddhist pro- 
hibitions when ruthlessly enforced, as they certainly were by 
some Rajas, and probably by Asoka. The wonder rather is 
that persecutions were so rare, and that as a rule the various 
sects managed to live together in harmony, and in the 
enjoyment of fairly impartial official favour.^ 

When Pushyamitra, some five years subsequent to thel48B.c. 
retreat of Menander, died, after a long and eventful reign, lunges, 
he was succeeded by his son the Crown Prince, A^imitp ^ 
who had governed the southern provinces during his %.theris 
lifetime. He reigned but a few years, sind was succeeded 
by probably a brother, who was followed seven 

years later by Vasumitra, a son of Agnimitra, who as a youth 
had guarded £fie**^nllcial horse on behalf of his aged 
grandfather. The next four I’eigns are said to have been 

iktion that Asoka offered a reward tion of Buddhism by king Glang 
for the head of every Brahman Darma(Lan^darma),about840A.D. 
ascetic. (Bockhill, hife of the Buddha^ pp. 

^ Hie reality of relmous persecu- 2^6, 24S), and a similar event is 
tion of Buddhism in India, denmd recorded in Khotan annals, shortly 
by KhysBavMs (/. Tmt before T41 a. ». §4S-S; 

IW, 1 ^. 8T-§®), is affimi'ed 2&rat Chandra Bis, X -d. B. 

Hodgson, &well, awi Watters Bart I, 1^, p, W). A terrible 
(ibid.,pp. 107-10). Hie instance of persecution of the cc^nate religion 
S«§Sn£a, desciibed by the n^urly dainism occurred in Southern India 
contemporary Hiuen Tsang (Beal, (Elhot, Coim of Botdhem India^ p. 

Mmord$f i, 219 ; u# 42, 91, 118, 121), 126), AJayadeva, a * Saiva fcii^ 

is My prov^. The cme against Otyarfit (1174-6 a.d.) began Ms 
IKIiralaife. Is aknost as strong. In reign by a merciless persecution of 
aaefaoi: tiw»s Hbet and luiotaii the torturing their leadter to 
dosely connected with India, death’ (Arekoml B* W, J,, vM, ix, 
rattan hiOTry rewrds a persecu- p. 16). --i 
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abnormally short, amounting together to only seventeen 
years. The inference that the extreme brevity of these reigns 
indicates a period of confusion during which palace revolu- 
tions were frequent is strongly confirmed by the one incident 
of the time which has survived in tradition, Sumitra, another 
son of Agnimitra, who was, we are told, inor3inately devoted 
to the stage, was surprised when in the midst of his favourite 
actors by one Mitradeva, who ^severed his head with a 
scimitar, as a lotus is shorn from its stalk The ninth 
king, Bhagavata, is credited with a long reign of twenty-six 
years, "BuF we know nothing about him. The tenth king, 
Devabhuti or Devabhumi, was, we are assured, a man of 
licentious hahits, anS lost his life while engaged in a 
discreditable intrigue. The dynasty thus came to an un- 
honoured end after having occupied the throne for a hundred 
and twelve years.^ 


The Kanva or Kanvayana Dynasty. 

The plot which cost the royal debauchee, Devabhuti, his 
throne and life was contrived by his Brahman minister 
Vasudeva, who seems to have controlled the state even 
during the lifetime of his nominal master.^ Mitradeva, 
the slayer of Prince Sumitra, probably belonged to the same 
powerM family, which is known to history as that of the 
Kanvas, or Kanvayanas, There is reason to believe that 
the later Sunga kings enjoyed little real power, and were 


* Bana, HamjHmiktf ch. vi; 
Cowell T!iomas^traiisl.» p. 19S. 

* The *Mitra’ coins, of several 
kmds» found in Oudh, Rohilkhand, 
Goi«Jkhpur,&c. , sometimes assumed 
to belong to the Sungas, cannot be 
utilized safely as documents for 
that dynasty. Only one name on 
the coins, that of A^imitra, agrees 
with the Puranic lists. For detailed 
descriptions see Carlisle and 
Riveit-Camac, /. A. 8, R, 1880, 
part i, pp. 21-8, 87-90, with plates ; 
Cunningham, Goim of Ancient 
India^y^. 69, 74, 79, 93; GoM. of 
Coins m LM.^ voL i, p. 184. 

* ‘These are the ten Sungas, 


who will govern the kingdom for 
a hundred and twelve years. Deva- 
bhuti, the last Sunga, being addicted 
to immoral mdulgences,his minister, 
the Kahwa, named Vasudeva, will 
murder him, and usurp the king- 
dom ’ ( Vhhnu Purdnat ed. Wilson 
and Hall, vol. iv, p, 192). 

* In a frenzy of passion the over- 
libidinous 5^hga was at the in- 
stance of his minister Vasudeva 
reft of his life by a daughter of 
Devabhuti’s slave-woman disguised 
as his queen ’ (Bana, Harsarcarita^ 
ch. vi, transl. Cowell and Thomas, 
p. 193). 
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puppets IB the hands of their ' Brahman ministers, like the 
Marathi, Rajas in the hands of the Peshwas, Bot the 
distinct testimony of both the Puranas and Baim that 
Devabhuti, the tenth and last Snnga, was the person slain 
by ¥asudeva^ the first Eanva, forbids the acceptance of 
Professor Bhandarkar's theory that the Kanva dynasty 
should be regarded as contemporary with the Sunga,^ 

Yasudeva seized the throne rendered vacant by his crime, b.c. 
and was succeeded by three of his descendants. The whole 
dynasty, comprising four reign% eovei^ a period of only 
forty-five years. The figures indicate, as in the case of the 
Sungas, that the times were disturbed, and that succession 
to the throne was often effected by violent means. Nothing 
whatever is known about the reigns of any of the Kanva 
kings. The last of them was slain in 27 b.c. by a king of 
the Andhra or Satavahana dynasty, which at that time 
possessed wide dominions stretching across the tableland 
of the Deccan from sea to sea. Although no coins or 
monuments connecting the Andhra kings with Pataliputra, 
the ancient imperial capital, have yet been discovered, it is 
possible that they may have controlled the kingdom of 
Magadha for a time. The most ancient coins of the dynasty 
at present known are of northern type, and bear the name 
of Sata, who may have been the slayer of Susarman, the 
last Kanva. The Andhra coinage from first to last has 
many obvious affinities with the mintages of the north, which 
may be explained by the hypothesis that the dynasty really 
held Magadha as a dependency for a considerable period. 

But there is little evidence to support such a conjecture.^ 

The Puranas treat the whole Andhra dynasty as following identity 
the Kanva, and consequently identify the slayer of the last 
Kinva prince with Simuka or Sipraka, the first of the king. 

^ M. EisL of E^hhm, ^nd^ed. in W3, pp. 605-07. An ancient Tamil 
Bomb* Gaz.^ vol. i, part ii,jp. 163. poem, tke ChUappathiMram^ mm- 
I adopted tkis theory In my ‘ Andhra tions the visit of ^ Chera prince to a 
Dyimsty ’ (Z* i>. M* 0,, ^ 1000, p. ^atakama^klng of Magadha (¥. K, 

6M)— hut now reject it. Filial, ThelTamik 

See the author^s paper on tlie Ymr$ Ago^ p. 6). 

‘Andhra Coinage ’ in J>. M* 0., 
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Earliest 
mention 
of the 
Andhras. 


SOO B, c. 


Andhra line. But, as a matter of fact, the independent 
Andhra dynasty must have begun about 220 b.c., long before 
the suppression of the Kanvas in 27 b.c., and the Andhra 
king who slew Susarman cannot possibly have been Simuka. 
It is impossible to affirm with certainty who he was, because 
the dates of accession of the various Andhra princes are not 
known with accuracy. The intermediate dates inserted in 
the chronological table at the end of this chapter are merely 
rough approximations to the truth, being based upon the 
lengths of reigns as stated in the Puranas, which are knowm 
to be untrustworthy. In three cases (kings Nos. 23,^24, 27) 
where the Puranic lengths of the reigns can be checked by 
inscriptions, the Puranas are proved to be in error. All 
that can be affirmed at present is that the slayer of 
Susarman, the last Kanva, must have been one of three 
Andhra kings, namely No. 12, Kuntala Satakarni, No. 13, 
Sata Satakarni, or No. 14, Pulumayi I, whose reigns 
collectively are assigned a period of forty years. The year 
27 B. c. may be accepted as the approximately true date of 
the extinction of the Kanva dynasty; because it depends, 
not on the duration assigned to each several reign, but on 
the periods of 112 and 45 years respectively allotted to the 
Sunga and Kanva dynasties, which seem worthy of credence ; 
and this date, 27 b. c., apparently must fall within the limits 
of one or other of the three Andhra reigns named above. 

Andhra Dynasty. 

Before proceeding to narrate the history of the Andhra 
kings after the extinction of the Kanva dynasty we must 
cast back a glance to the more distant past, and trace the 
steps by which the Andhra kingdom became one of the 
greatest powers in India. 

In the days of Chandragupta Maurya and Megasthenes, 
the Andhra nation, probably a Dravidian people, now repi'e- 
sented by the large population speaking theTelugu language, 
occupied the deltas of the Godavari and Krishna (Kistna) 
rivers on the eastern side of India, and was reputed to possess 
a military force second only to that at the command of the 
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king of the P'rasii, Chandragiipta. Maiirya. The Andhra 
territory included thirty walled towns, besides numerous 
villages, and the army consisted of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and 1,000 elephants.^ The capital of the state was 
then Sri Kakulam, on the lower course of the Krishna.^ 

The nation thus described evidently was independent, and 
it is not known at what time, in the reign of either Chaiidra- 
gupta or Bindusara, the Andhras were compelled to submit 
to the irresistible forces at the command of the Maurya 
kings and recognize the suzerainty of Magadha. 

When next mentioned in Asoka'^s edicts {256 b.c.) they were gs6 ac. 
enrolled among the tribes resident in the outer circle of the 
empire, subject to the imperial commands, but doubtless to Asoka. 
enjoying a considerable degree of autonomy under their own 
Raja.^ The withdrawal of the strong arm of Asoka was 
the signal for the disruption of his vast empire. While the 
home provinces continued to obey his feeble successors upon 
the throne of Pataliputra, the distant governments shook 
oft* the imperial yoke and reasserted their independence. 

The Andhras were not slow to take advantage of the^^B,cv 
opportunity given by the death of the great emperor, and 
very soon after the close of his reign, set up as an inde-and 
pendent power under the goveniment of a king named 
Simuka. The new dynasty extended its sway with such 
extraordinary rapidity that, in the reign of the second king, 

Krishna (Kanha), the town of Nasik, near the source of the 
Godavari in the Western Ghats, was included in the Andhra 
dominions, which thus stretched across India. 

^ Piiny, Muf, book vi, SI, CampbeM, (grammar, introd. 

SS, from information probably p, HJ, The site of the ancient town 
supplied by Meg^thenes. The (N, lat. 20® 98', B. long. 85° 55') has 
parage is fuly discussed in the been cut away by the river (ilea, 
author’s monograph, * Andhra His- Proff. Mammf No. 

toiy and Coinage’ {Z, D. M. O., 4^, dated June 18, 1899), 

1909, 1903), to which reference may * ^ And likewise here, in the 
be made by readers desirous of king’s dominions, among the Yonas 
examining in detail the sources of am Kambojas, in (?) Nabhaka of 
Andhra history. the Nabhitis, among the Bhojas and 

* Burgess, * The Stupas of Ama- Pitinikas, among the Andhras and 
rivmtiaw Jaggayapeta,’^.^.^^* PuHndas, everywhere men follow 
p, 3 (referring to Wilsoii, Mmhmm the Law of Kety as procMmed by 
SSE, vol. i, introi, p, cxvi, and His Majesty ’ (EockBdict XIII). 

o 2 
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168B.C. A little latei-, either the third or fourth king, who is 
as Lord of the West, was able to send a force 
vela. of all arms to the aid of his ally, Kharavela, king of Kalinga 
in the east, which kingdom also had recovered its indepen- 
dence after the death of Asoka.^ 

97 B.C, Nothing more is heard of the Andhra kings until one of 
them, as above related, in 27 b.c., slew the last of the 
dynasty. Kanvas, and no doubt annexed the territory, whatever it 
was, which still recognized the authority of that dynasty. 
The Andhra kings all claimed to belong to the Satavahana 
family, and most of them assumed the title of Satakami. 
They are consequently often referred to by one or other of 
these designations, without mention of the personal name of 
the monarch, and it is thus sometimes impossible to ascertain 
which king is alluded to. As already observed, the real 
name of the slayer of Susarman Kanva is not known. 

68 A. D.^ The name of Hala, the seventeenth king, by virtue of its 
association with literary tradition, possesses special interest 
as marking a stage in the development of Indian literature. 
In his time, the learned dialect elaborated by scholars, in 
which the works of Kalidasa and other famous poets are 
composed, had not come into general use as the language 


of polite literature ; and even the most courtly authors did 
not disdain to seek royal patronage for compositions in the 
vernacular dialects. On such literature the favour of King 
Hala was bestowed^ and he himself is credited with the 
competition of the , anthology of erotic verses, called the 
* Seven Centuries \ written in the ancient Mahar^htri tongue. 
A collection of tales, entitled the ‘Great Story-book \ 
written in the Paisachi dialect, and a Sanskrit grammar, 
arranged with special reference to the needs of students more 
familiar with the vernacular speech than with the so-called 
‘ classical’ language, are attributed to his ministers.^ 


^ ‘ la the second year, iSatakarni, 
protecting the west Sdr 

takam pachmaduam], sent a nu- 
merous army of horses, elephants, 
men, and chariots [aw/, a force of 
all arms, apparently as an ally]’ 


(Hathigumpha inscr. in Actes^ 
Bixikne Oongrhs Or,^ tome iii, p. 174, 
Leide, 1885). 

^ The Sapta^ataka, Brihat-katka^ 
and Kdiantra grammar, of which 
notices will be found in the histories 
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The next kings, concerning -whom anything is know'ii, are 84 a, i>. ' 

those numbered 21 to 23 in the dynastic list, w'ho form 
group distinguished by peculiar personal names and a dis- 
tinctive coinage, and are commemorated by a considerable 
number of inscriptions and coins-. ■ Vilivayakura I, the first 
of the group, whose accession would seem to iiidicate a break 
in the continuity of the dynasty, perhap due to the ambition 
of a junior branch, obtained power in 84 a.d., and, according 
to the Puranas, enjoyed it for only half a year. Some 
rare coins struck in his western dominions are his sole 
memorial. 

He was succeeded by Sivalakura, presumably his son, who, 85~138 a.i> 
after a reign of twenty-eight years, transmitted the sceptre 
to Vilivayakura 11, who bore his grandfather’s name, in Vilivaya- 
accordance with Hindu custom. His reign of about tw^enty- 
five years was distinguished by successful warfare against his 
western neighbours, the Sakas, Pahlavas, and Yavanas of 
Malwa, Gujarat, and Kathiawar.^ The names of these 
foreign tribes demand some explanation. 

The Sakas, the Se (Sek) of Chinese historians, originally The 
were a horde of pastoral nomads, like the modern Turkomans, 6akas. 
occupying territory to the west of the Wu-sun horde, and to 
the north of the river Naryn, or Upper Jaxartes.® Between 

chal descent. Vipvayaktia I is de- 
scribed as Vasishiipiitira, the son of 
the lady belonging to the 
gotta or clan-section. Simiferiy, 

Sivalakura is called Madharmntaa, 
and Yijivayakura O is called Gran- 
tamipntra. The later king Yajfia 
6ri was also, a .Gautamipatra, 'and' ' 
three other kings were YMIshthi- 

g ntras. Writers on Andhra history. , ,, ■ 

ave produced much confusion by 
using these metronymics instead of 
the personal names. 

TOe approximate position of the 
:,]§akiy5 .is fixed by M. Chavsnnes’ 
determination of ‘ Fancien territoire 
d«s- [Wu-sun], c'est4rdire 

■les'- 'vaife des rivieres Kong^, 

'ct Hi’ (Turm 

pi .-ifi).- The Kong^s and Tdk^ 
are southern tributaries of the III 
an^. to the north and- iwrthrwest of 


of Sanskrit literature. The latest 
leading authority on the relations 
between the vernacular language 
and the ‘ classical or ‘ secondary 
Sanskrit is Professor Otto Franke’s 
book,Pa^t mid Samkrit (Strasshurg^ 
1 909). The learned author uses the 
term Pali to designate the ancient 
Aryan s;^ech of Ceylon and the 
whole of India below the Himalaya. 
Sanskrit was not thoroughly estab- 
lished in the south and west during 
the first millennium a.b., although 
it was In general use in an incorr^ 
form by the end of the fourth 
century (p. 74). 

^ The personal names are ascer- 
tained from coin legends. The 
inscriptions denote these kings by 
epithets indicating the family names 
of their mothers, a practice perhaps 
determined by a system of matriar- 
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Sakas in 
N. India. 


^akas in 
W. India. 


The 

Pahlavas. 


174 and 160 b.c.j they were expelled from their pasture 
grounds by another similar horde, the Yueh-chi, and com- 
pelled to migrate southwards. They ultimately reached 
India, about the middle of the second century b.c., travelling 
probably through Kashgar, the Pamirs, Yasin, Gilgit, the 
‘Hanging Pass’ west of Skardo, and the Suwat Valley, until 
they entered the plains of Peshawar. 

Foreign princes, generally assumed, although not proved 
to be of Saka race, established themselves at Taxila in the 
Panjab and Mathura on the Jumna, where they displaced 
the native Rajas, and ruled principalities for several genera- 
tions, assuming, in some cases, the ancient Persian title of 
satrap.^ Probably they recognized Mithradates I {ch\ 171- 
136 B.c.) and his successors, the early kings of the Parthian 
or Arsakidan dynasty of Persia, as their overlords. 

Another branch of the horde advanced further to the 
south, perhaps across Sind, which was then a w>^ell-watered 
country, and carved out for themselves a dominion in the 
peninsula of Surashtra, or Kathiawar, and some of the neigh- 
bouring districts on the mainland.^ 

The Pahlavas seem to have been Persians, in the sense 


of being Parthians of Persia, as distinguished from the 
Parsikas, or Persians proper. The name is believed to be 
a corruption of Parthiva, ‘Parthian,’ and is supposed by 
some authors to be identical with Pallava, the designation of 
a famous southern dynasty, which is frequently mentionecl in 
inscriptions during the early centuries of the Christian era, 
and had its capital at Kanchl, or Conjeeveram in the 
Chingleput district, Madms.® 


Kachu (Koutcha). I did not know 
this when I dealt with the Saka 
migration in J. JR. A. 8.^ 1903. 

^ The word occurs twice in the 

g reat inscription at Behistun (Raw- 
nsont Herodotm, ii, 399, note). 

* The 6aka migration will be 
treated more fully in the next 
chapter. The authorities are dis- 
cussed in detail in my papers, ^The 
Indo-Parthian Dymsties ’ {Z. JD. 
if. a, 1906, p. 49), and *The 


6akas in Northern India’ (ibid., 
i90T, p, 403). 

® Fleet, Dynasties of the Karmrese 
IHsirkts, 9nd ed., p. 316 {Bomb, 
Gaz, (1896), voL i, part ii). Tlie 
donors commemorated in Karl! in- 
scription, No. 21, bore pure Persian 
names, Harapharana or Holofemes, 
and S^pharana or Sitaphernes {A . 
B, W, L , iv, 113, note). For further 
notice of the Pallavas, see chapter 
xvi, post. 
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The word Yavana is etymologieally the same as' Ionian \ The 
and originally meant ^Asiatic Greek’, but has been used 
with varying connotation at different periods. In the third 
century b.c. Asoka ^gave the word its original meaning, 
describing Antxochos Theos and the other contemporary 
Hellenistic kings as Yavanas. In the second century a, d. 
the term had a vaguer signification, and was employed as 
a generic term to denote foreigners coming from the old 
Indo-Greek kingdoms on the north-western frontier.^ 

These three foreign trib^ Sakas, Pahlavas, and Yavanas, um a, d, 
at that .time settled in Westeni India as. the lords .of 
conquered native population, were the obja^ts of the hostility harata. 
of Vilivayakura II, The first foreign chieftain in the west 
wh<m name has been preserved is Bhumaka the Kshaharata 
Satrap, who attained power at about the end of the first or 
the beginning of the second century a,d., and xvas followed 
by Nahapana, who aggrandized his dominions at the expense 
of his Andhra neighbours. The Kshaharata clan seems to 
have been a branch of the Sakas, In the year 1^6 a.d. the a.d. 
Andhra king, Vilivayakura II, recovered the losses which his 
kingdom had suffered at the hands of the intruding foreigners, 
and utterly destroyed the power of Nahapana. The hostility 
of the Andhra monarch was stimulated by the disgust felt by 
all Hindus, and especially by the followers of the orthodox 
Brahmanical system, at the outlandish practices of foreign 
barbarians, who ignored caste rules, and treated with 
contempt the precepts of the holy shastras. This disgust! 
is vividly expressed in the long inscription recorded in| 

144 A.D, by the queen-mother Balasri, of the Gautama | 
family, in which she glorifies herself as the mother of the \ 
hero who ‘destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas . , . | 
properly expended the tax^ which he levied in accordance 1 
with the sacred law . . . and prevented the mixing of the ? 

^,four castes.’ ^ 

^ In one of the early Junnar * In&cr. No. 17 of Karlf, in ^eat 
insmptloiis a person bearing the chaU^ cave ; ed. awi transL Biili- 
Hlwin name Chandra (Chanda) ler (A* B. W. /., Iv, lOB). Hie 
describe himself as a Yavana (A. inscriptions of ihe times of tte 
8. Wl I., iv, t5). western satraps ai:^ tte Awllira 
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After the destruction of Nahapana, the local government 
of the west was entrusted to one Chashtanaj who seems to 
have been a Saka, and to have acted as viceroy under the 
Andhra conqueror. Chashtana, whose capital was at Ujjain 
in Malwa, is mentioned by his contemporary, Ptolemy the 
geographer, under the slight disguise of Tiastanes. From 
him sprang a long line of satraps, who retained the govern- 
ment of Western India with varying fortune, until the last 
of them was overthrown at the close of the fourth century 
by Chandra-gupta Vikramaditya. 

In the year 138 a.d. Vilivayakura II was succeeded on 
the Andhra throne by his son Pulumayi II, the Siro Pole- 
maios of Ptolemy. Some years earlier, previous to 130 a.d., 
the satrap, Rudradaman, grandson of Chashtana, had assumed 
the government of the western provinces^ His daughter, 
Dakshamitra, was married to Pulumayi, but this relationship 
did not deter Rudradaman, who was an ambitious and 
energetic prince, from levying war upon his son-in-law. The 
satrap was victorious, and when the conflict was renewed, 
success still attended on his arms (145 a.d). Moved by 
natural affection for his daughter, the victor did not pursue 
his advantage to the uttermost, and was content with the 
retrocession of territory, while abstaining from inflicting 
utter ruin upon his opponent.^ 

The peninsula of Kathiawi^ or Suraahtra, the whole of 
Malwa, Kachchh (Catch), Sind, and the Konkan, or territory 
between the Western Ghats and the sea, besides some ad- 
joining districts, thus passed under the sway of the satraps, 
and were definitely detached from the Andhra dominions. 

Although Pulumayi II wes a son of Vilivayakura II, his 

king^ are collected in the volume 2 < of having twice in fair 

cited, pp. 98seqq. The discovery fight completely defeated SatakarnI, 
of the name of Bhiimaka is due the^^lord of Dakshinapatha, on 
to Prof. Rapson (J. i?. 1904', account of the nearness of their 

p. 373; voL ixxiii, connexion, did not destroy him’ 

part i, Num. SuppL (1904)). (Kielhorn, Ep, Ind., viii, 47). 

^ Archmol. B, W, L, Process ® This fact is proved by Queen 
for 1905-6, p. 35. Four Balaiiri’s inscription already cited, 
inscriptions at Bbuj prove that The Matsya Purana (E, Hist. Dele- 
Rudradaman was reigning in the Jean, 2nd ed., p. 167) has a state- 
year 52 (Saka) ~ 130 a. d. ment that seven Andhra kings 
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accession seems to mark a dynastic epoch, emphasized by 
a transfer of the capital, and the abandonment of the 
peculiar type of coinage, known to numismatists as the 
"^bow and arrow \ favoured by the Vilivayakura group* The 
western capital, which in the time of Vilivayakura II 
(Baleokoiiros) had been at a town called Hippokoura by 
Ptolemy, probably the modem Kolhapur, w'as removed by 
Pulumayi II to Paithan, or Paithana, on the upper waters 
of the Godavari, two hundred miles further north. Pulu- 
mayi II enjoyed a long reign over the territories diminished 
by the victories of his father-in-law, and survived until 
170 A. 0. 

The next two kings, Siva Sri and Siva Skanda, who are ITO a. i>. 
said to have reigned each for seven years, seem to have been Siva Sri 
brothers of Pulumayi IL Nothing is known about them, 
except that the former struck some rude leaden coins in his 
eastern provinces. 

The most important and powerful of the last seven kings 1S4 a.d. 
of the dynasty evidently was Yajna Sri, who reigned from Yajna Srf. 
184 to 213 A.D. for twenty-nine years. His rare silver coins, 
imitating the satrap coinage, certainly prove a renewal of 
relations with the western satraps, and probably point to 
unrecorded conquests. It would seem that Yajna Sii must 
have renewed the struggle in which Pulumayi 11 had been 
worsted, and that he recovered some of the provinces lost by 
that prince. The silver coins would then have been struck 
for circulation in the conquered districts, just as similar coins 
w^ere minted by Chandra-gupta Vikramaditya when he finally 
shattered the power of the Saka satraps. The numerous 
and varied, although rude, bronze and leaden coins of Yajna 
Sn, which formed the currency of the eastern provinces, 
confirm the testimony of inscriptions by which the prolonged 
duration of his reign is attested.^ Some pieces bearing the 

sprang from the servants of the mediate predecessor ; and it is not 
original dynasty, of which the easy to apply the observation to 
meaning is obscure. The last seven any other group of seven kings in 
kings of the line, beginning with the long list 
Pujnmayi H, do not seem to be the ^ Prof. Bhandarkar’s notion that 
subject of the remark, because the Andhra dynasty comprised two 
PnlumSyi was the son of his im- distinct lines of kings, one western 
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figure of a ship probably should be referred to this reign^ 
and suggest the inference that Yajna Sri's power was not 
confined to the land. 

His successors, Vijaya, Chandra Sri, and Pulumayi III, with 
whom the long series of Andhra kings came to an end about 
236 A. »#, are mere names ; but the real existence of Ghandra 
Sri is attested by the discovery of a few leaden coins bearing 
his name.^ Research probably will detect coins struck by 
both his next predecessor and immediate successor. 

The testimony of the Puranas that the dynasty endured 
for 456| years, or, in round numbers, four centuries and 
a half, appears to be accurate. The number of the kings also 
appears to be correctly stated as having been either thirty or 
thirty-one. The following dynastic list has been constructed 
on the assumption that the Vishnu Purmia is right in fixing 
the number of kings as thirty, and therefore omits the fifth 
king of the list in the Radcliffe manuscript of the Matsya 
Piirana^ who is there called Srivasvtoi, or Skandastambhi, 
and credited with a reign of eighteen years. The other 
Puranic authorities agree in omitting this king, and it is 
suspicious that the Radcliffe manuscript assigns to him a 
reign of eighteen years, exactly the same as is assigned to his 
immediate predecessor, Pumotsanga.^ It seems probable that 
mere titles or epithets of Purnotsanga have been accidentally 
converted into a separate king by the copyists of the Rad- 
cliffe manuscript, and that in reality there were only thirty 
kings in the dynasty, as affirmed by the Vishnu Purana, 

At present nothing is known concerning the causes ’which 
brought about the downfall of this dynasty, which had 
succeeded in retaining power for a period so unusually pro- 
longed. The fall of the Andhras happens to coincide very 
closely with the death of Vasudeva, the last of the great 
Kushan kings of Northern India, as well as with the rise 
of the Sassanian dynasty of Pei'sia (226 a. d.) ; and it is 

and one eastern does not seem to be ® In the author’s paper in the 
tenable. The evidence shows that Z, D, M. <?. the Matsya (RadcMe 
most of the kings held both the MS.) list was followed, and thirty- 
western and the eastern provinces, one kings were enumerated. 

^ CaUh Coins LM voL % p. 209, 
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possible that the coincidence may not be merely foii:iiitous. 
But the third century a.d. is one of the dark spaces in the 
spectrum of Indian history, and almost every event of that 
time is concealed from view by an impenetrable veil of 
oblivion. Vague speculation, unchecked by the salutary 
limitations of verifiM fact, is, at the best, unprofitable ; and 
so we must l3e content to let the Andhras pass away in the 
darkness. 
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APPENDIX I 

The hmtmn of Menander^ and ike Bate of PataTijali 

Autliori- The authorities for the mvasion of Menander are Strabo^ who 
alone gives the Greek king^s name (bk. xi^ sec. xi, 1 ; xv, sec. ii, 
3) ; Patahjalb the contemporary Hindu grammarian ; the Sanskrit 
astronomical work, the Gdrgi Samhitdy of early but uncertain 
date ; and Taranath, the Tibetan historian of Buddhism. 

Strabo. Strabo’s informant, Apollodoros of Artemita, testifies that 
Menander crossed the Hypanis (Hyphasis, Bias) river at which 
Alexander s advance had been arrested ; penetrated to '^Isamus 
which has not been identified ; and ultimately subjugated Pata- 
lene, or the Indus delta, the kingdom of Saraostos (Surashtra, or 
Kathiawar), and a territory on the western coast named Sigerdis. 
This statement is supported by the observation of the writer of 
the Pmp to, who noticed, probably towards the close of the first 
century a.d., that Greek coins of Apollodotos and Menander 
were still current at the port of Barygaza (Broach, Bharoch). 
This curious observation suggests the inference, that although 
Menander was compelled to retire quickly from the Gangetic 
valley, his rule must have continued for a considerable number 
of years in the territories on the western coast. 

Madhya- The sieges of Saketam and Madhyamika by the Yavana, that 
mika, is to say Menander, are referred to by the grammarian Patanjali 
in terms which necessarily imply that those events occurred 
during the writer s lifetime- The proof that Madhyamika is the 
correct reading and to be interpreted as the name of a city is 
due to Prof. Kielhom (fnd* Ant vii, 266). The identity of 
Madhyamika with the ancient town of Nagan, one of the oldest 
sites in India, about eleven miles to the north of Chitor in 
Rajputana, is established by the coins found at Nagan, and not 
elsewhere, with the legend Majhimikdya iibijanapadasa, ^ [^1^] ^f 
Majhimika (Madhyamika) in the ^ibi country’ (Cunningham, 
Reports^ vi, 201 ; xiv, 14?6, pL XXXI). 

Saketam. Saketam (Saketa) probably was a town in southern Oudh, but 
not identical with Ajodhya, as it is often asserted to be. There 
were several places of the name (Weber, in Ind. Ant ii, 208), 
The identifications of the Sha-che of Fa-hien with the Vi^akha 
of Hiuen Tsang and with Saketam, as made by Cunningham, 
are equally unsound (/. R, A, X, 1898, p. 522; 1900, p. 3). 
At present the position of Saketam cannot be determined 
precisely. 

Date of The words of Patanjali, in which he alludes to the horse- 
Patanjali. sacrifice of Pushyamitra (iha Pnskpamitram ydjaydmal^^ when 
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read witli other relevant passages, permit of no doubt that the 
grammarian was the contemporary of that king as well m of 
the Greek invader Menander. V The question of Patanjali’s date 
•was the subject of prolonged, controversy between Weber on 
one side, and Goldstiicker and Bhandarkar on the other. Ulti- 
mately Weber was constrained to admit the substantial validity 
of his opponents* arguments {HisL Ind, LiL, Snd ed.^ Trilbner, 

1882, p. 224, note) ; and no doubt now remains that the date of 
Patahjali is fixed to 150—140 B.c. in round numbers. References 
are : Goldstiicker, Pmiini, His Place in Sanskiii Literature^ 
pp. 228-38 ; InL Ant, i, 299-302 ; ii, 57, 69, 94, 206-10, 238, 

362 ; XV, 80-4 ; xvi, 156, 172 (the Manrya passage). 

The statement in the Gargi SaMdid is to the following effect : — 

‘After speaking of the ldn« of Pitallputra (mentioiiing &liliiks» the Gargi 
fourth successor of Asoka fciV. ^ b. c.] by name), the author adds : Saiimita. 
“ That when the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa (Oude), 
the Fafichala countiy [probably the between the Jumna and 

Ganges], and Mathura, will reach Ktisumadhvaja, that is, the royal 
residence of Pataliputra, and that then all provinces will be in disorder ” ' 

(Max Miiller, India^ Whit mn it Tmch m p. 298 ; and Cunningham, 

1870, p. 224). 

The evidence of Taranath (l608 a.d., resting on old works), as Taranath. 
correctly translated by Schiefner, agrees with that of the Div^a- 
vadana (Bumouf, Introd.f 2nd ed., p. 384) in stating that Pushya- 
mitra was the ally of unbelievers, and himself burnt monasteries 
and slew monks : — 

‘Es erhob der Brahmanenkonig Puschjamitra sammt den iibri^n 
Tirthja’s Kreig, verbrannte von Madhyade^a bis Dschalamdhara eine 
Menge von ViMra’s, (p. 81). 

The historian adds that, five years later, Pushyamitra died in 
the north. 

Assuming that Pushyamitra died in 148 b.c., after a reign of 
thirty-six years, the invasion of Menander may be assigned to 
the years 155-153 B.c., a date fully in accordance with the 
numismatic evidence. Coins of Menander are common in India, 
both in the Panjab and further east. Forty of his coins were 
found in the Hamirpur district to the south of the Jumna in 
1877, and brought to the author, who was then on duty in that 
district. They were associated with coins of Eukratides, Apollo- 
dotos Soter, and Antimachos Nikephoros, and were in good 
condition (Ind, Ant^ 1904, p. 217). 
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THE INDO-GBEEK ANJ> LNDG-PARTHIAN 
DYNASTIES, 250 B.C. TO 60 A.D. 

The story of the native dynasties in the interior must 
now be interrupted to admit a brief review of the fortunes 
of the various foreign rulers who established themselves in 
the Indian territories once conquered by Alexander, after the 
sun of the Maurya empire had set, and the north-western 
frontier was left exposed to foreign attacks The daring 
and destructive raid of the great Macedonian, as we have 
seen, had effected none of permanent results intended. 
The Indian provinces which he had subjugated, and which 
Seleukos had failed to recover, paased into the iron grip 
of Chandragupta, who transmitted them to the keeping of 
his son and grandson. I see no reason to doubt that the 
territories west of the Indus ceded by Seleukos to his Indian 
opponent continued in possession of the successors of the latter, 
and that consequently the Hindu Kush range was the frontier 
of the Maurya empire up to the close of Asoka’s reign. 

But it is certain that the unity of the empire did not 
survive Asoka, and that when the influence of his dominating 
personality ceased to act, the outlying provinces shook oft* 
their allegiance and set up as independent states; of some 
of which the history has been told in the last preceding 
chapter. The regions of the north-western frontier, when 
no longer protected by the arm of a strong paramount 
native power in the interior, off*ered a tempting field 
to the ambition of the Hellenistic princes of Bactria and 
Parthia, as well as to the cupidity of the warlike races on 
the border, which was freely exploited by a succession of 
invaders. This chapter will be devoted, so far as the very 
imperfect materials available permit, to a sketch of the 
leading events in the annals of the Panjab and trans-Indus 
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provinces from the close of Asoka’s reign to the establish- 
ment of the Indo-Scythian, or Knshaii, power. 

The spacious Asiatic dominion consolidated by the genius mi b.€. 
of Seleukos Nikator passed in the year S62 or 261 b.c, into 
the hands of his gmndson Antiocho% a drunken sensualist^ 
miscalled even in his lifetime Theos, or ^the god’, and, 
strange to say, worshipped as such,^ This worthless prince 
occupied the throne for fifteen or sixteen years ; but towards 
the close of his reign his empire suffered two grievous losses, 
by the revolt of the Bactrians, under the leadership of 
Diodotos, and of the Parthians, under that of Arsakes. 

The loss of Bactria was espwklly grievous. This province, Bactria. 
the rich plain watered by the Oxus (Amu Darya) after its 
issue from the mountains, had been occupied by civilized 
men from time immemorial. The country, which was said to 
contain a thousand towms,^ always had been regarded, during 
the time of the Achaemenian kings, as the premier satrapy, 
and reserved as an appanage for a prince of the blood. When 
Alexander shattered the Persian power and seated himself 
upon the throne of the Great King, he continued to bestow 
his royal favour upon the Bactrians, who in return readily 
a^imilated the elements of Hellenic civilization. Tw^o years 
after his death, at the final partition of the empire in 
321 B.C., Bactria fell to the share of Seleukos Nikator, and 
continued to be one of the most valuable possessions of his 
son and grandson. 

The Parthians, a race of rude and hardy horsemen, with Tbe 
habits similar to those of the modern Turkomans, dwelt 
beyond the Persian deserts in the comparatively infertile 
regions to the south-east of the Caspian Sea. Their country, 
along with the territories of the Chorasmioi, Sogdioi, and Arioi 

^ AnModios Soter dkd between was worshipjped as a gcd durii^ Ms 
Juiy 26% and July 961, at the age life/ and that priestesses were also 
of sixty-four ^ and was succeeded appointed to conduct tbe worship 
by his son Antiochos Theos, then of his queen Laodike. 
aged about twenty-four years, who * ‘ Eukratides had a thousand 
put his brother Seleukos to death cities which acknowledged his an- 
(Betan, Emtsi o/ i, 16S, thority ^ bk. xv, sec, li, S). 

ITl, dting Emmm, i, 949). The ‘Eacmana is the ornament al' 
inscription found at Durdurkar Ariana’ (ibid., bk. xi, sec, xl, 1), 
proves that the second Antiochos 
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(Khwarizni, Samarkand, and Herat), had been included in 
the sixteenth satrapy of Darius ; and all the tribes named, 
armed like the Bactrians, with cane bows and short' spears^ 
supplied contingents to the host of Xerxes,^ In the time 
of Alexander and the early Seleukidae, Parthia proper and 
Hyrkania, adjoining the Caspian, were combined to form 
a satrapy. The Parthians, unlike the Bactrians, never 
adopted Greek culture; and, although submissive to their 
Persian and Macedonian masters, retained unchanged the 
habits of a horde of mounted shepherds, equally skilled in 
the management of their steeds and the use of the bow.^ 
«V.250 b.c. These two nations, so widely different in history and 

^volt^of Bactrians, with a thousand cities, and the 

Bactrians Parthians, with myriads of moss-troopers — were moved at 
Parthians same moment, about the middle of the third 

century b.c., to throw off their iallegiance to their Seleukidan 
lord, and assert their independence. The exact dates of 
these rebellions cannot be determined, but the Bactrian 
revolt seems to have been the earlier ; and there is reason to 
believe that the Parthian struggle continued for several years, 
and was not ended until after the death of Antiochos Theos 
in 246 B.C., although the declaration of Parthian autonomy 
seems to have been made in 248 b.c.^ 


DiodotosL The Bactrian revolt was a rebellion of the ordinary Oriental 
type, headed by Diodotos, the governor of the province, who 
seized an opportunity to shake off the authority of his 


^ Herod, iii, 93, 117 ; vii, 64-6. 

^ For a fiill account of Parthia 
see Canon RawHnson's Sia}th Orient 
tal Monarchy i or his more popular 
work. The Story of Parthia^ in the 
Story of the Hattons series. 

® The leading ancient authority 
is Justin^ bk. xli, ch. 4; but the 
consuls whom he specifies to fix the 
date of the Parthian revolt are not 
correctly named. He calls the 
Bactrian leader Theodotus, and 
says that he revolted ‘ at the same 
period The details of the evidence 
for the dates of the two rebellions 
have been examined repeatedly by 
Cunningham, Eawlinson, Bevan, 


and other writers, with the result 
stated in the text. The date 948 is 
supposed by Prof. Terrien de La- 
couperie to mark the beginning of 
the Arsakidan era. He agrees 
with Mr. Bevan in believing that 
the struggle for Parthian indepen- 
dence lasted for several years {Sur 
Peuso ^res inconnuesy reprint, p. 3). 
Mr. Bevan thinks that Justin in- 
tended to indicate the year 950- 
949 B.C. as that of the Parthian 
revolt {Home of SelmmSy i, 986). 
Sir H. Howorth prefers the date 
948-7 B.C. {Hum, Chron.y 1905, p. 
999). 
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sovereign and assume the royal state. The Parthian move- 
ment was rather a national rising, ■ led by a chief named 
Armlls, who is described as being a man of uncertain origin 
but undoubted bravery, and inured to a life of rapine, 

Arsakes declared his independence, and so founded the famoiis 
Arsakidan dynasty of Persia, which endured for nearly five 
centuries (248 b.c. to 226 A.m). The success of both the 
Bactrian and Parthian rebels was facilitated by the war of 
succession which disturbed the Seleukidan monarchy after the 
death of Antiochos Theos. 

The line of Bactrian kin^ initiated by Diodotos 
destinoi to a briefer and stormier existence than that enjoyed n. 
by the dynasty of the Arsakidae. Diodotos himself wore his 
newly-won crown for a brief space only, and after a few years 
was succeeded (dr, 245 B.c.) by his son of the same name, 
who entered into an alliance with the Parthian king.^ 

Diodotos II was followed (cir, 230 b.c.) by Euthydemos, dr,2S0B.c, 
a native of Magnesia, who seems to have belonged to a 
different family, and to have gained the crown by successful 
rebellion. This monarch became involved in a long-contestei 
war with Antiochos the Great of Syria (223-187 b.c.X which 
was terminated (cir, 208 b.c.) by a treaty recognizing the 
independence of the Bactrian kingdom. Shortly afterwards 
(dr. 206 B.c.) Antiochos crossed the Hindu Kush, and dr.30§B.c. 
compelled an Indian king named Subhagasena, who probably 
ruled in the Kabul valley, to surrender a considerable number 
of elephants and large treasure. Leaving Androsthenes of 


^ * Arsaces . . . made himself 
master of Hyrcania, and thus, 
Invested with authority over two 
nations, raised a large array, through 
fear of Seleucus and Theodotus, 
king of the Bactrians. But being 
soon relieved of his fears the 
death of Thwdotos, he made peace 
and alliance with his son, who was 
also named Theodotus ; and not 
long after, engaging with king 
Seleucus [Kallinikos], who came to 
take vengeance on the revolters, he 
obtaitted a victory; and the Par- 
thians observe the day on which it 
was gained with grew solemni'ty. 


as the date of the commencement 
of their liberty ' (Jmtm, bk. xli, 
ch. 4). This explicit testimony 
outweighs the doubts expressed by 
numismatists concsemli^ fee exis- 
tence of the second DicSotos. All 
the extant coins seem to belmtg to 
IModotos II ; his father probably 
did iK>t issue coins in nis own 
name. Sir H. Howorth, who thinks 
very little of Justin's authority, 
denies his statement feat Awak^ 
killed Andragoras, the SeleukMbn 
viceroy Ohrm,^ ITO, pp. 

^17, %m). 
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Cyzicus to collect this war indemnityj Antiochos in person led 
his main force homeward by the Kandahar route through 
Arachosia and Drangiana to Earmania.^ 

Demetrios, son of Euthydemos, and son-in-law of Antiochos, 
who had given him a daughter in marriage when the inde- 
pendence of Bactria was recognized, repeated his father-in- 
law’s exploits with still greater success, and conquered a 
considerable portion of Northern India, presumably including 
Kabul, the Panjab, and Sind (dr. 190 bx.).^ 

The distant Indian wars of Demetrios necessarily weakened 
his hold upon Bactria, and afforded the opportunity for 
successful rebellion to one Eukratides, who made himself 
master of Bactria about 175 b.c., and became involved in 
many wars with the surrounding states and tribes, which he 
carried on with varying fortune and unvarying spirit. 
Demetrios, although he had lost Bactria, long retained his 
hold upon his eastern conquests, and was known as ^ King of 
the Indians ’ ; but after a severe straggle the victory rested 
with Eukratides, -who was an opponent not easily beaten. 
It is related that on one occasion, when shut up for five 
months in a fort with a garrison of only three hundred men, 
he succeeded in repelling the attack of a host of sixty 
thousand under the command of Demetrios.^ 


cir. 156 B.C. But the hard- won triumph was short-lived. While Eukra- 

tides was on his homeward march from India attended by his 


^ PoMius^ xi, 34. The name of 
the Inman king is ^ven as Sopha- 
gasenas by the historian, which 
seems to represent the Sanskrit 
^t^h^asma. 

® *The Greeks who occasioned 
its [Bactria's] revolt, became so 
powerful by means of its fertility 
and [the] advantages of the country, 
that they became masters of Ariana 
and India, according to Apollodoros 
of Artemita. Their chiefs, particu- 
larly Menander (if he really crossed 
the Hypanis to the east and reached 
Isamus'), conquered more nations 
than Alexander. These conquests 
were achieved partly by Menander, 
partly by Demetrios, son of Enthy- 
demos, king of the Bactrians. They 


f ot possession not only of Patalene 
ut of the kingdoms of Saraostos 
and Sigerdis, which constitute the 
remainder of the coast. Apollodoros, 
in short, says that Bactriana is the 
ornament of ail Ariana. They ex- 
tended their empire even as mr as 
the Seres and Phrynoi * (Strabo, bk. 
xi, sec. xi, 1, in Falconer’s version). 
The last clause may point to a 
temporary Greek occupation of the 
mountains as far to the east as the 
Xi$ivos nvpyos of Ptolemy, the exact 
position of which cannot be deter- 
mined at present (Stein, Ancient 
Khotan, p. 54, cancelling statement 
in Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan. 
p. 72). 

^ Justin, xH, 6, 
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mi 


son, probably Apollodotos, whom he had made his colleague 
in power, he was barbarously murdered by the iiimatwral 
youth, who' is said to ha^e gloried in his monstrous crime, 
driving his chariot wheels through the blood of his father, to 
whose corpse he refused even the poor honour of biiriaL^ 

The murder of Eukratides shattered to fragments the Heliokies, 
kingdom "for which he had fought so valiantly. Another son, 
named Heliokles, who assumed the title of ^ the Just\ perhaps 
as the avenger of his fathers cruel death, enjoyed for a brief 
space a precarious tenure of power in Bactria. Strato I, who 
also seems to have belonged to the family of Eukratides, held 
a principality in the Panjab for many years, and was perhaps 
the immediate successor of Apollodotos. Agathokles and 
Pan taleon, whose coins are specially Indian in character, were 
earlier in date, and contemporary with Euthydcnnos and Deme- 
trios. It is evident from the great variety of the royal names in 
the coin-legends, which are nearly forty in number, that both 
before and after the death of Eukratides, the Indian border- 
land was parcelled out among a crowd of Greek princelings, 
for the most part related either to the family of Euthydemos 
and Demetrios or to that of their rival Eukratides. Some 
of these princelings, among whom was Antialkidas, were 
subdued by Eukratides, who, if he had lived, might have 
consolidated a great border kingdom. But his death in the 
hour of victory increased the existing confusion, and it is 
quite impossible to make a satisfactory territorial and 
chronological arrangement of the Indo-Greek frontier kings 
contemporary with and posterior to Eukratides. Their 
names, which, with two exceptions, are known from coins 
only, will be found included in the list appended to this 
chapter (Appendix J), 

One name, that of Menander, stands out conspicuously 155 b,.c. 
among the crowd of obscure princes. He seems to 
belonged to the family of Eukratides and to have hM his invwioo of 
capital at Kabul, whence he issued, in or about 155 b.c., to 

S. All the leading pp- Ml-S) shows good^ rmmm 
nanaismatic authorities agree that for believing that the parricide was 
Hdiokles was a .son of Eufaatades. Apollodotos, the eldest son of the 
Cunningham Oktm,, 1860 , murdered king. - ■ 
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make the bold invasion of India described in the last chapter. 
Two years later he was obliged to retire and devote his 
energies to the encounter with dangers which menaced Mm 
at home, due to the never-ending quarrels with his neighbour 
on the frontier. 

Menan-^^^ M celebrated as a just ruler, and when he 

der sfame. j honoured with magnificent obsequies. He is 
supposed to have been a convert to Buddhism, and has 
been immortalized under the name of Milinda in a cele- 
brated dialogue, entitled ^ The Questions of Milinda’, 
which is one of the most notable books in Buddhist 
literature.^ 

The last Heliokles, the son of Eukratides, who had obtained 

Wn^of Bactria as his share of his father’s extensive dominion, was 
Bactria. the last king of Greek race to rule the territories to the 
north of the Hindu Kush. While the Greek princes and 
princelings were struggling one with the other in obscure 
wars which history has not condescended to record, a deluge 
was preparing in the steppes of Central Asia, which was 
destined to sweep them all away into nothingness. 

Expulsion A horde of nomads, named the Yueh-chi, whose move- 
of^akas ments will be more particularly described in the next 
/chapter, were driven out of north-western China about 
Xj 170 B.C., and compelled to migrate westwards by the route to 
the north of the deserts.^ Some years later, before 160 b.c., 
they encountered another horde, the Sakas or Se, who 

^ The obsequies are described by pcdata and in the Tibetan Tangyur 
Hutarch {EmpubL g&r, praecepta^ collection, 
quoted textually in Num, Chron.^ ^ 165 b.c. is the date commonly 
1869, p. 2S9*). The ‘ Questions ’ given by Chinese scholars : but M. 
have been translated by Rhys Chavannes {Turcs Ocmdentaux, p, 
Davids in S.B.E , , vols. xxxv, xxxvi. 134, note) s^s ; —‘C’est vers Tannee 
For identification of Milinda with 140 av. J.-C. que les Eimng-mu 
Menander, doubted by Waddell, vainquirent les Ta Ytie-tche The 
see Garbe, Bmiram %ur indischen date 165, first mentioned by 
KuUtirg&tcMohU, Berlin, 1903, p. Klaproth, is not based on authority. 
109, note : Tam, * Notes on Hellen- Franke dates the defeat of the 
ism in Bactria and India ’ ( J. Hell, Yueh-chi about 170 b. c. The sou^- 
iSfoc., 1909, p. 979); and Sarat ward migration of the 6akas, 
Chandra Das in J, Buddhist Text according to him, must be placed 
aittd Research Soe,,\o\, vii (1904), between 174 and 160, but nearer the 
pp, 1~6. The form Milindra occurs latter date {Beitrdge zur Kemvtniss 
in Kshemendra’s Amddna Kedr der Turkvdlke7\ pp. 99, 55), 


THE SAKAS 


fl8" 

I occupied the territories lying to the north of the Jaxaites 

[ (Syr Darya) river, as already mentioned*'^ 

! The Sakas, accompanied by cognate tribes, were forced to 

■ move in a southerly direction, and in course of time entered 
India from the north, possibly by more roads than one. The and India, 
flood of barbarian invasion spread also to the west, and 
bm*st upon the Parthian kingdom and Bactria in the period 
between JJ§.„^andj[20 b.c. The Parthian king Phraates II, 
the immediate successor of Mithradates I, was killed in battle 
with the nomads about 127 b.c. ; and some four years later, 
Artabanus I, who followed him on the Parthian throne, met 
the same fate. The Hellenistic monarchy, which must have 
been weakened already by the growth of the Parthian or 
Pei’sian powder, was then finally extinguished. The last 
Graeeo-Bactrian king was Heliokles, with whom Greek rule 
to the north of the Hindu Kush disappeared for ever.^ 

llie Saka torrent, still pouring on, surged into the valley Sato oceu- 
of the Hilmand (Erymandrus) river, and so filled that region, 

. the modern Sistan, that it became known as Sakastene, or 

the Saka country. 

Other branches of the barbarian stream which penetrated 
• the Indian passes deposited settlements at Taxila in the 

I Panjab and Mathura on the Jumna, where fomgn princes, 

i with the title of satrap, ruled for more than a century, 

seemingly in subordination to the Parthian powder. 

Yet another section of the horde, at a later date, about 
the close of the first century a.d., pushed on southwards and 
occupied the peninsula of Surashtra or Kathiawar, founding 
a Saka dynasty which lasted until it was destroyed by 
Chandra-gupta II, Vikramaditya, about 390 a.d. 

;j Strato I, Sot§r, a Greek king of Kabul and the Panjab, Satraps of | 

I w^ho was to some extent contemporary with Heliokl^ was | 

’! succeeded by Strato II, Philopator, his grandson ; who, again, j 

I 

p. 19T. t^s mrdl. Xums ml SfiySia- 

^ ^ MikiffTa mruxor XaifCM xi, 

i- d r&h S, i). The attempts of various 

;| ^ ml Urn- wrllers to Identify the Asioi and 

i mami, ml othertribes named are amuceessfiit 

I acd rijt t&v 
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Relations 

with 

Parthia. 


apparently, was displaced at Taxila by certain foreign satraps, 
who may or may not have been Sakas. The satraps of 
Mathura were closely connected with those of Taxila, and 
belong to the same period, a little before and after 100 b.c.^ 
Their names seem to be Persian. 

The movements of the Sakas and allied nomad tribes were 
closely connected with the development of the Parthian or 
Persian power under the Arsakidan kings. Mithradates I, 
a very able monarch (cin 171 to 186 b. c.), who was for many 
years the contemporary of Eukratides, king of Bactria, 
succeeded in extending his dominions so widely that his 
power was felt as far as the Indus, and probably even to the 
east of that river. I see no good reason for doubting the 
truth of the explicit statement of Orosius that, subsequent 
to the defeat of the general of Demetrios and the occupation 
of Babylon, Mithradates I annexed to his dominions the 
territory of all the nations between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes, or Jihlam river. The chiefs of Taxila and 
Mathura would not have assumed the purely Persian title 
of satrap, if they had not regarded themselves as subordi- 
nates of the Persian or Parthian sovereign ; and the close 
relations between the Parthian monarchy and the Indian 
borderland at this period are demonstrated by the appear- 
ance of a long line of princes of Parthian origin, who now 
enter on the scene.^ 


^ The first'known'satrap of Taxila Nwmimmtica^ p. ^45 ; Oxford, 1906). 
was Liaka, whose son was Patika. ^ The exact limits of the reign of 
In the year 78 (? « 99 b.c. ) Liaka was Mithradates I are not known, 
directly subordinate to king Moga, Justin (xli, 6) states that ‘ almost 
who is generally supposed to be at the same time that Mithradates 
Maues or Mauas of the coins. So- ascended the throne among the 
dasa, satrap of Mathura in the year Parthians, Eukratides began to 
79 (? = 105 B. c.), was the son of reign among the Bactrians; both 
satrap Rajuvula, whose later coins of them being great men \ The 
imitate those of Strato IL Rajuvula text of the passage in Orosius is :~~ 
succeeded the satraps Hagana and ‘ Mithridates, tunc siquidem, rex 
Hagamasha (? brothers), who dis- Parthorum sextus ab Arsace, victo 

S eed the native Raias, Gomitra, Demetrii praefecto Babylonara 
madatta, &c. , of whom coins are urbem Rnesque eius universes victor 
extant. The coinage of the two invasit Omnes praeterea gentes 
Stratos, which covers a period of quae inter Hydaspen fluvium et 
about seventy years, has been Indum iacent subegit ’ (bk. v, ch. 
cidated by Prof. Rapson {Corolla iv, sec*. 10 ; ed. Zangemeister, 


MAUES 


ms 

The earliest of these Indo-Parthian kings apparently was. Maaes. 
Manes or Manas» who attained power in the Western Paiijab 
about 120 B. c., and adopted the title of ‘ Great King of Kings ’ 

(^aa-iXims fiaa-ikimp ixeydkov)^ which had been nsed for the 
first time by either Mithradates I or Mithradates IL His 
coins are closely related to those of both those monarchsj as 
well as to those of the unmistakably Parthian border chief, 
who called himself Ainsakes Theos, The king Moga, to 
whom the Taxilian satrap was immediately subordinate, 
was almost certainly the persoro^ whose name appear 
on the coins as Mamu in tte ^niti^e case.^ 

The story of the Indo-Parthian dynasties really l^ing that 
of certain outlying dependencies of the Parthian empire, we 
should be in a position to understand fully the relations of 
the Indo-Parthian. rulers to the world of their day, if our 
knowledge of Parthian history were more complete than it 
is or is likely to be. The material actually available for 
the reconstruction in outline of Indo-Parthian history is so 
slight, consisting largely of inferences from numismatic 
details, that it is impossible to pre^nt an ordered narrative 
of indisputable facts, and the results of investigation 
necessarily must be in great pari speculative. Subject to 
these cautions, the following sketch expresses my views of 
the facts — whether ascertained or merely probable — as 
obtained from special study of the question. 

Much obscurity has been caused by the failure of writei^sTwo^ | 
on the subject to recognize the plain truth that, l^esides ^ ^ * j 

some subordinate satraps, there were two main lines of | 

Indo-Parthian princes, one of which ruled in Arachosia and j 

Sistan, while the other governed the Western Panjab, or i 

Vienna, I8BS). Tlie event may be Ib discussed in /, M* A, | 

date! about 1S8 towards tbe p. and in Z, D, 0,, j 

dose of the reign of Mithradates. 1906, pp* Por the Indo- ! 

' Von SaEet, Wmhfoigir^ p.. 140. Fa*€ilan coins see Caial Goim 
Von Gutschmid compares the name /. voL i, pp. If M. 

Maues or Manas with that of Chavannes is right in dating the 
Mamte (V. L Mabate), who com- expulsion of the Yneh-chi from 
minded the Saka contingent of China * about b.c, 1*10’, the dates in 
mounted archers in the army of the text will require some modifkm- 
Barius at Gaugsmela or Arbela tion. 

(Arrian, Ill, B). Thechrono- 
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Vonon^s, 
&c., in 
Arachosia. 



Asses I, 
Azilises, 
Azes 11. 


kingdom of Taxila. Maues, m has been seen, became king, 
about 120 B.C., of the latter province, which, in or about 
138 B.c,, had been annexed to Parthia by Mithradates I. 
It is probable that the direct administration of the newly- 
conquered province by the government of Ctesiphon lasted 
only for a few years. The struggle with the nomads, which 
cost Phraates 11 and Artabanus their lives, between 130 and 
120 B.C., must have caused a relaxation in the grip of the 
central power on remote dependencies like the Indian border- 
lands ; and it is highly probable that Maues, who may have 
been a Saka, availed himself of the opportunity thus offered 
to establish himself upon the Panjab throne in the enjoy- 
ment of practical, if not theoretical, independence. 

About the same time, or a few years later, Vonones, 
a Parthian, became king of Arachosia and Sistan, no doubt 
as a feudatory of the Great King at Ctesiphon. Those 
territories were administered by him and his relatives for 
a brief period — some twenty-five years— the last of his line 
being his nephew Azes, who occupied the position of viceroy 
or subordinate colleague of his father Spalirises, brother of 
Vonones. 

The Parthian power, which had suffered severely from the 
shock of the nomad attacks, recovered under the vigorous 
government of Mithradates II, the Great (acc. cir. 123 b.c.). 
Apparently, that strong ruler took over the direct govern- 
ment of the provinces which had been administered by 
Vonones and his family, and also reasserted his suzerainty 
over the less accessible Panjab. Azes, the viceroy of Ara- 
chosia and Sistan, was then transferred to Taxila, where he 
succeoied Maues about 90 b.c., and governed the province 
as a subordinate king under Mithradates. Azes I was 
succeeded on the throne of the Panjab, first by his son 
Azilises and then by his grandson Azes IL Azes I certainly 
WBJS a powerful prince, and enjoyed a long reign, perhaps 
extending to half a century. It is known that at the 
beginning of the Christian era no part of India w^as included 
in the Parthian empire, and it is not unlikely that during 
the course of his long reign Azes I succeeding in establishing 



Azm II 


S17 


his independence. Azilises and Azes II also seem to have 
enjojed a prolonged tenure' of power. In the time of the 
latterj the siraiegm^ or satrap, Aspa'varma, and the satrap 
Zeionises assisted their. '-sovereign in the administration of the 
Panjab. 

Alx)ut 20 A.n. Azes II was succeeded by Gondophares, Reign of 
who seems to have conquered Sind and Arachosia, making 
himself master of a wide dominion free from Parthian control. 

When he died, about 60 a. b,, his kingdom was divided, the 
Western Panjab falling to the share of his brother’s son 
Abdagases, while Arachosia and Sind passed under the rule 
of Orthagnes, who was followed by Pakores. No successor of 
Abdagases is knovsrn. Towards the close of the first century 
(dn 90-95 A.B.), the Panjab was annexed by the Kushan 
king, Hima or Wima (KadpMses II). Arachosia and Sind 
probably shared the fate of the Panjab. 

But petty Parthian principalities may have continued toPaythian 
exist for some time longer in the delta of the Indus. 
author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea^ writing delta, 
probably towards the close of the first century a.d., found 
the valley of the Lower Indus, which he called Scythia, 
under the rule of the Parthian chiefs, engaged in unceasing 
internecine strife. The Indus at that time had seven mouths, 
of which only the central one was navigable. The com- 
mercial port, known to the traveller as Barbarikon, was 
situated upon this stream; and the capital, Minnagar, lay 
inland. The extensive changes which have occurred in the 
rivers of Sind during the course of eighteen centuries preclude 
the possibility of satisfactory identifications of either of these 
towns,^ 


^ ch. Tbe excel- 

lent annotated twnslaRoii bjr Mr. 
McCnndle of tMs valuable anony- 
mous work is printed in Ind. Ant, 
viii, pp. 108-51 ; and has also been 
published sepamteiy. The treatise 
ussed to be ascribed to Arrian, Its 
date has been mw:b debated. Mr. 
McCrindle places it between 80 and 
A. n. M. Eeinaiid {MSmmrm d$ 
tAmd, di$ , tome xxiv, part tt-% 


traasl. Jmd. Amt, viii» 330) iiMdined 
to date the iiiml' reiWitioii of the 
work in the year MS or M7 a. 
during the reign of the emperor 
FhOip. But several statements of 
the author point to a much earlier 
date. He says that * the Bactrtans 
are a most warMke race, govewKwi 
b^r their own independent sove- 
reigns'. These words maybe ri^tly 
applied to the period of Yueh-chi 
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Special interest attaches to the Indo-Parthian king 
Gondophares because his name is associated with that of 
St. Thomas, the apostle of the Parthians, in very ancient 
Christian tradition. The belief that the Parthians were 
allotted as the peculiar sphere of the missionary labours of 
St. Thomas goes back to the time of Origen, who died in the 
middle of the third century, and is also mentioned in the 
Clementine Recogmtion.% a work of the same period, and 
possibly somewhat earlier in date. The nearly contemporary 
Jets of Si. Thomas^ as well as later tradition, generally 
associate the Indians, rather than the Parthians, with the 
name of the apostle, but the terms ^ India’ and ^Indians’ 
had such vague signification in ancient times that the dis- 
crepancy is not great. The earliest form of the tradition 
clearly deserves the greater credit, and there is no apparent 
reason for discrediting the statement handed down by Origen 
that Thomas received Parthia as his allotted region. 
According to the Clementine RecognUims^ the apostolic 
preaching brought about very desirable reforms in the 
morals and manners of the Medes and Persians, who were 
induced to abandon scandalous practices, forbidden by 
religion, although sanctioned by immemorial usage.^ 


rule in Bactria, for a Greek author 
would regard the Scythian Yueh-chi 
residing there as natives ; but they 
would not be equally applicable to 
the period of Sassanian domination, 
which began in a. b. The ref- 
erence to ‘ Petra, the residence of 
MaHkhas, the king of the Naba- 
taeans ’ (ch. 10) indicates a date 
prior to 105 A. D., when the Naba- 
taean monarchy was destroyed by 
the Romans. The curious obser- 
vation' (ch. 47) that the silver 
drachmae of the Bactrian kings, 
Apoilodotos and Menander {circa 
150 B. c.), were still current at 
Baxyga 2 a (Broach) would be in- 
credible if applied to M. Renaud’s 
date, for small silver coins could not 
have remained in circulation for 370 
years ; they would have been worn 
away. It is remarkable that they 
should have lasted for two centuries 
and a half. The book apparently 


was not used by Pliny, and is 
therefore presumably later than the 
publication of his Natural Mutory 
in 77 A.D. It may be dated with 
some confidence between 77 and 
105 A, D. The allusion to the Par- 
thian chiefs in the delta of the 
Indus harmonizes admirably with 
this conclusion. The * Indus ’ should 
no doubt be understood to mean 
the ‘ Mihran of Sind', including the 
Indus properly so called, as ex- 
plained by Major Eaverty. 

^ Book ix, ch. 99 ‘ Denique apud 
Parthos, sicut Thomas, qui apud 
illos Evangelium praedicat, scripsit, 
non multi iam erga plurima matri- 
monia diffunduntur, nec multi apud 
Medos canibus obiiciunt mortuos 
suos, neque Persae matrum con- 
iugiis aut fiiiarum incestis matri- 
moniis delectantur, nec mulieres 
Susides licita ducunt aduiteria ; nec 
potuit ad crimina genesis com- 
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The legend connecting St. Thomas with king Gondophares The 
appears for the first time in the Syrian text of the Acts 
St, Thomas^ which was competed at about the same date 
as the WTitings of Origen, -The sutetance of the long story 
may be set forth briefly as follows — 

‘When the tw^elve apostles divided the countries of the 
world among themselves by lot, India fell to the share of 
Judas, surnamed Thomas, or the Tmn, who showed un- 
willingness to start on his mission. At that time an Indian 
merchant named Habban^ arrived in the country of the 
south, charged by his master, Guodaphar,^ king of India, 
to bring back with him a cunning artificer able to build 
a palace meet for the king. In order to overcome the 
apostle’s reluctance to start for the East, our Lord appeared to 
the merchant in a vision, sold the apostle to him for twenty 
pieces of silver, and commanded St. Thomas to serve king 
Gundaphar and build the palac^e for him, 

‘ In obedience to his Lord’s commands, the apostle sailed 
next day with Habban the merchant, and during the voyage 
assured his companion concerning his skill in architecture 
and all manner of work in wood and stone. Wafted by 
favouring winds their ship quickly reached the harbour of 
SandaruK.^ Landing there, the voyagers shared in the 
marriage feast of the king’s daughter, and used their time 
so well that bride and bridegroom were converted to the 
true faith. Thence the saint and the merchant proceeded 
on their voyage, and came to the court of Gundaphar, king 
of India. St. Thomas promised to build him the palace 
within the space of six months, but expended the monies 
given to him for that purpose in almsgiving; and, when 
called to account, explained that he was building for the 
king a palace in heaven, not made with hands. He preached 
with such zeal and grace that the king, his brother Gad,^ 


peikre, quos relimoms doetiiiia 
prohifoebat ’ (Ind, Ant,, X90S, p. 10). 
One rather early writer, St. Paaiiniis 
of Nola (k 353, A 431), ascribes the 
conversion of Parthia to the apostie 
Matthew, in the line—* Parthia 
Matthaeum complectitur, India 

* Syr^^-iytabban ; Greek-~*A|3- 
; Larin— Afofoan or Abbanes, 

® Syriac— Giindaphar, or Gl^- 


naphar; Vow- 

or ; Larin, 

Gundaforus, or Gundoforus. 

® Syriac— Sai3idairQk,orSanadrak; 
Greek— AwdpawoXis ; Latin— Andra- 
mfmliB, Andranobolys, Androno- 
poUs, or Adrianopolis. 

, * Syriac and Larin— Gad; Greek 
— Other relatives of the king 
are also mentioned. 
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Martyr- 
dom of St 
Thomas, 


Criticism 
of the 
legend. 


and multitudes of the people embraced the faith. Many 
signs and wonders were wrought by the holy apostle. 

‘ After a time, Sifur,^ the general of king Mazdai,- arrived, 
and besought the apostle to come with him and heal his 
wife and daughter. St. Thomas hearkened to his prayer, 
and went with Sifur to the city of king Mazdai, riding in 
a chariot. He left his converts in the country of king 
Gundaphar under the care of deacon Xanthippos.’^ King 
Mazdai waxed wroth when his queen Tertia^ and a noble 
lady named Mygdonia ^ were converted by St. Thomas, who 
^vas accordingly sentenced to death and executed by four 
soldiers, who pierced him with spears on a mountain without 
the city. The apostle was buried in the sepulchre of the 
ancient kings ; but the disciples secretly removed his bones, 
and carried them aw^ay to the West.'' ® 


Writers of later date, subsequent to the seventh centur}", 
profess to know the name of the city where the apostle 
suffered martyrdom, and call it variously Kalamina, Kala- 
mita, Kalamena, or Karamena, and much ingenuity has been 
expended in futile attempts to identify this city. But the 
scene of the martyrdom is anonymous in the earlier versions 
of the tale, and Kalamina should be regarded as a place in 
fairyland, which it is vain to try and locate on a map. The 
same observation applies to the attempts at the identification 
of the port variously called Sandaruk, Andrapolis, and so 
forth. The whole story is pure mythology, and the geography 
is as mythical as the tale itself. Its interest in the eyes of 
the historian of India is confined to the fact that it proves 
that the real Indian king, Gondophares, was remembered 
two centuries after his death, and was associated in popular 
belief with the apostolic mission to the Parthians. Inasmuch 


* Syriac — Sifur ; Greek— 

or ^iQpipQpos ; 
Latin— Saphor, Saphyr, Sapor, Si- 
foms, Sepnor, Siforatus, Sinforus, 
Sinfunis, or Symphoras, 

® Syriac— Ma2aai ; Greek — Mtv- 
Saioy, or MtffSioy; Latin— Misdeus, 
Mesdeus, or Migdeus, 

^ Syriac =:Xanthippos ; Greek — 
B€v&(lmy ; Latin — omitted. 

* Syriac— Tertia ; Greek— Tcpria, 


TepiVTiav^^ or TipTtavri ; Latin— 
Treptia, Tertia, Trepicia, or Tri- 
plicia. 

® Syriac— Mygdonia ; Greek — 
Mvy^ovia ; Latin — Mygdonia, or 
Mi^onia. 

® Sokrates Scholastikos (fifth cen- 
tury) and other writers testify that 
the relics were enshrined at Edessa 
in Mesopotamia, where a magnifi- 
cent memorial church was erected. 
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as Gondophares certainly was. a Parthian prince, it is reason* . : 
able to believe that a Christian mission actually visited the ' 
Iiido-Parthians of the north-western frontier during his 
reign, whether or not that mfeion was conducted by 
St. Thomas in person. The traditional association of the 
name of the apostle with that of king Gondophares is in no 
way at variance with the chronology of the reign of the 
latter as deduced from coins and an inscription.^ 

The alleged connexion of the apostle with Southern India Alleged 
and the Mailapiir shrine near Madras, dubbed San Thome 
by the Portuguese, stands on a different footing. TheThemasto 
traditions of the ^ Christians of St. Thomas^ on the western, 
or Malabar, coast assert that the apostle landed at Cranganore 
(Muziris of Pliny and the Periplm) <m that coast, and laid 
the foundations of seven Christian centres in the province ; 
that he passed over to the Malabar or Coromandel coast, 
where he suffered martyrdom at Mailapur ; and that sub- 
sequent persecution extirpated the Christian churches of 
Coromandel. Bishop Medlycott, in a recent treatise full of 
al^truse learning, has endeavouroi to prove the historical 
truth of this tradition, but, in my j udgement, without success. 

If there is any basis of truth in the Gondophares legend, 
which seems probable, it is very improbable that the 
Mailapur story also can be founded on fact. I think that 
the Rev. G. Milne Rae is nearer the truth when he maintains 
that ^Southern India received Christianity, not from any of 
the ancient seats of the Church, not from Jerusalem or 
Antioch, not from Alexandria, or Rome, or Constantinople, 
but from the Nestorian Patriarchate on the banks of the 
Tigris; not by the way of the Red Sea, but by way of 
the Persian Gulf; not in the fourth century, nor until the 

^ The (WHS aisd inscrmtioii ^ve fof tlie reign is discussed hy ¥oii 
the klng^s name in smsSry vartot Sallet dm 

fonm (in the genitive case)— as Grimm ) ; Feicy Gardner (B. M* 
Gondophar^. Gnduphara, Gudar- Oakd* vom$ of Greek and Sa^tMe 
phama, &c. The inscription, which Emye of InSa ; Senart {Wotm 
wasinliad atTakht-i-Bahai, NE. of mramm iwMmmSf No. iii, p. 11); 

PtoMwar, is dated in the Midi V.A. Smith (‘The Knshan period of 
year of the Maharaya Guduphara, Indian History ’ in 1903, 

in the year ICB of an unspecified p. 40) ; and many other writew. 
em. Ae' ardia€«>|<^ic8d evMence 
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beginning of the sixth \ The Patriarchate of Babylon was set 
up ill 498 A.n. The earliest distinct mention of the alleged 
martyrdom of St. Thomas at Mailapur is in the Travels of 
Marco Polo, who found the legend well established there in 
1S88 A, I). How or when it originated no man can tell for 
certain, but the fact that the Eastern Christians were known 
generically as the ^Christians of St. Thomas’ was likely to 
suggest fanciful mythology connected with the name of the 
apostle Thomas. Mr. Kennedy has shown reason for believing 
that the Mailapur story was invented in the sixth century. 
In my opinion the alleged evangelization of Southern India 
by St. Thomas in pei’son is purely mythical. The historical 
Church of the South is of Nestorian origin, dating from 
either the fifth century or the beginning of the sixth.^ 

For a period of some two centuries after the beginning of 
the nomad and Parthian invasions, the northern portions of 
the Indian borderland, comprising probably the valley of 
the Kabul river, the Suwat valley, some neighbouring districts 
to the north and north-west of Peshawar, and the Eastern 
Panjab, remained under the government of local Greek 
princes; who, whether independent, or subject to the 
suzerainty of a Parthian overlord, certainly exercised the 
prerogative of coining silver and bronze money. 

The last of these Indo-Greek rulers was Hermaios, who 
succumbed to the Yueh-chi, or Kushan, chief, Kadphises I, 
about 50 A.n., when that enterprising monarch added Kabul 
to the growing Yueh-chi empire.^ The Yueh-chi chief at 

^ The story in the text and the The fiction of the mission of St. 
references to early Christian writers Thomas to Sonthern India may be 
in the notes are taken from the due in part to a confusion between 
valuable and almost exhaustive the apostle and Thomas the Mani- 
essay by Mr. W. R. Philipps, chaean, who is supposed to have 
entitled ‘The Connection of St. visited India in a.d. One 
Thomas tlie Apostle with India V Thomas of Jerusalem is said also to 
{Ind. Ant, , vol. xxxii, 1903, pp. 1- 15, have visited the southern Christians 
14t5~60) ; which supersedes most of in 345 a. n. {Ind, Ant. iv, 18S ; ix, 
the earlier publications on the sub- 313). See G. Milne Rae, The Syrian 
ject. The Anglo-Indian reader Church m Jndia^ 1893; Bishop 
requires to be specially cautioned Medlycott, India and the Apostle 
against the serious blunders made Thonms, 1905 ; and Mr. Kennedy’s 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham in paper in ‘ The East and the West 
his abstracts of the ecclesiastical 1906, p. 197. 
legends {Arch. Bep. ii, 60 ; v, 60). ® An outline of the approximate 
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first struck coins jointly- in the name of himself and the 
Greek prince, retaining on the obverse the portrait of 
Hermaios with his titles in Greek letters. After a time, 
while still preserving the familiar portrait, he substituted 
his own name and vstyle in the legend. The next step taken 
was to replace the bust of Hermaios by the effigy of Augustus, 
as in his later years, and so to do homage to the expanding 
fame of that emperor, who, without striking a blmv, and by 
the mere terror of the Roman name, had compelled the 
Parthians to restore the standards of Crassus (20 b.c.), which 
had been captured thirty-three years earlier.^ 

Still later probably are those coins of Kadphises I, which 
dispense altogether with the royal effigy, and present on the 
obverse an Indian bull, and on the reverse a Bactrian camel, 
devices fitly symbolizing the conquest of India by a horde of 
nomads/'^ 

Thus the numismatic record offers a distinctly legible Meaning 
alxjtract of the political history of the times, and tells 
outline the story of the gradual supersession of the last out- record, 
posts of Greek authority by the irresistible advance of the 
hosts from the steppes of Central Asia, 

When the European historian, with his mind steeprf in Contact 
the conviction of the immeasurable debt owed to Hellas by Greece 
modern civilization, stands by the side of the grave of Greek and India, 
rule in India, it is inevitable that he should ask what was the 
result of the contact between Greece and India. Was Alexander 
to Indian eyes nothing more than the irresistible cavalry 
leader before whose onset the greatest armies were scattered 
like chaflP, or w^as he recognized, consciously or unconsciously, 
as the pioneer of western civilization and the parent of model 
institutions ? Did the long-cx^ntinued government of Greek 
rulers in the Panjab vanish before the assault of rude 
barbarians without leaving a trace of its existence save coins, 

chronology wiE be found in the * In the twelfth century the Bac- 
Synchronistic Table^ Appendix K, trian camel with two humps was 
at the end of this chapter. Only sUH bred in Upper Sind (Ai-Idrfsf, 
the more important names are in- quoted by Raverty, /. A. iS^, B., voL 
duded in the table* m, part I (1890), p. 004. 

^ Fkte of coins, %. 4, 
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or did it impress an Hellenic stamp upon the ancient fabric 
of Indian polity ? 

Questions such as these have received widely divergent 
answers ; but undoubtedly the general tendency of European 
scholars has been to exaggerate the hellenizing effects of 
Alexander'^s invasion and of the Indo-Greek rule on the 
north-western frontier. The most extreme ‘ Hellenist’ view 
is that expressed by Herr Niese, who is convinced that all 
the later development of India depends indirectly upon the 
institutions of Alexander, and that Chandragupta Maurya 
recognized the suzerainty of Seleukos Nikator. Such notions 
are so plainly opposed to the evidence that they might be 
supposed to need no refutation, but they have been accepted 
to a certain extent by English writers of repute ; who are, as 
already observed, inclined naturally to believe that India^ like 
Europe and a large part of Asia, must have yielded to the 
subtle action of Hellenic ideas. 

It is therefore worth while to consider impartially and 
without prejudice the extent of the Hellenic influence upon 
India from the invasion of Alexander to the Kushan or Indo- 
Scythian conquest at the end of the first century of the 
Christian era, a period of four centuries in round numbers. 

The author’s opinion that India was not hellenized by the 
operations of Alexander has been expressed in the chapter 
of this work dealing with his retreat from India,^ but it is 
advisable to remind the reader of the leading facts in con- 
nexion with the more general question of Hellenic influence 
upon Indian civilization during four hundred years. In 
order to form a correct judgement in the matter it is 
essential to bear dates in mind. Alexander stayed only 
nineteen months in India, and, however far-reaching his plans 
may have been, it is manifestly impossible that during those 
few months of incessant conflict he should have founded 
Hellenic institutions on a permanent basis, or materially 
affected the structure of Hindu polity and society. As a 
matter of fact, he did nothing of the sort, and within two 
years of his death, with the exception of some small garrisons 
^ Ante, p. no. 
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under Eodimos in the Indus- valley, the whole apparatus of 
Macedonian rule had been swept away. After the year 
316 B.C. not a trace of it remained. The only mark of 
Alexander'*s direct influence on India is the existence of a 
few coins modelled in imitation of Greek types which were 
struck by Saobhuti (Sophytes), the chief of the Salt Range, 
whom he subdued at the beginning of the voyage down the 
rivers. 

Twenty years after Alexander‘’s death, Seleukos Nikator Failure of 
attempted to recover the Macedonian conqu^ts east of the 
Indus, but failed, and more than failed, being obliged, not 
only to forgo all claims on the provinces temporarily 
occupied by Alexander, but to surrender a large part of 
Ariana, w^t of the Indus, to Chandragupta Maurya. The 
Indian administration and society so well described by 
Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos, were Hindu in 
character, with some features borrow'ed from Persia, but 
none from Greece.^ The assertion that the development of 
India depended in any w^ay on the institutions of Alexander 
has no substantial basis of fact. 

For eighty or ninety years after the death of Alexander Maurya 
the strong arm of the Maurya emperors held India for the 
Indians against all comers, and those monarchs treated with 
their Hellenistic neighbours on equal terms. Asoka was much 
more anxious to communicate the blessings of Buddhist 
teaching to Antiochos and Ptolemy than to borrow Greek 
notions from them. Although it certainly appears to be 
true that Indian plastic and pictorial art, such as it was, 
drew its inspiration from Hellenistic Alexandrian models 
during the Maurya period, the Greek influence merely 
touched the fringe of Hindu civilization, and was powerless 
to modify the structure of Indian institutions in any e^ential 
respect. 

^ The duties of the officers mam- not proved, that the Indian imUtu- 
tained by Chandragupta to ‘ attc*^ ticm may have been bowowed from 
to the entert^ment of foreigners ’ Ibe Orwk (Newton, Mimm m AH 
x% 1, were identicsd mdAr€kamh^>> p. 191 ; Ind. 
with thcwe of the Greek proocmm 1905, p, SOO). 

{wp6^€voi)^ and It Is possible, though 
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Invasion Foi’ almost a hundi^ years after the failure of Seleukos 
ch<^l:hr 310 Greek sovereign presumed to attack India. Then 

Great. Antiochos the Great (cir. 206 b.c.) marched through the hills 
of the country now called Afghanistan, and went home by 
Kandahar and Slstan^ levying a war indemnity of treasure 
and elephants from a local chiefs This brief campaign can 
have had no appreciable effect on the institutions of India, 
and its occurrence probably was unknown to many of the 
courts east of the Indus. 

Subse- The subsequent invasions of Demetrios, Eiikratides, and 
SrSk Menander, which extended with intervals over a period of 
invasions, about half a century {190-158 B. G.), penetrated more deeply 
into the interior of the country ; but they too were transient 
raids, and cannot possibly have affected seriously the ancient 
and deeply rooted civilimtion of India. It is noticeable that 
the Hindu astronomer refers to MenandeFs Greeks as the 
^ viciously valiant Yavanas \ The Indians were impressed by 
both Alexander and Menander as mighty captains, not as 
missionaries of culture, and no doubt regarded both those 
sovereigns as impure barbarians, to be feared, but not imitated. 

The East has seldom shown much readiness to learn from 
the West ; and when Indians have condescended, as in the 
cases of relief sculpture and the drama, to borrow ideas from 
European teachers, the thing borrowed has been so cleverly 
disguised in native trappings that the originality of the 
Indian imitators is stoutly maintained even by acute and 
learned critics.^ 

Greek The Panjab, or a considerable part of it, with some of the 
adjoining regions, remained more or less under Greek rule for 
Panjab. nearly two centuries and a half, from the time of Demetrios 
{cin 190 B. c.) to the overthrow of Hermaios by the Kushans 

* p. 5^09. Levi {Tk^dtre Indien, pp. 343-66), 

^ The author is still firmly con- with whom most scholars agree, 
vinced that Weber and Windisch The Alexandrian origin of the 
are right in tracing the Indian Indian bas-reliefs of the Asoka 
drama to a Greek origin. See period has been discussed briefly 
Weber, Hut Ind, Liter* (TrUbner, by the author in his chapter on 
p. 917), and Windisch, Her grie- Archaeology contributed to vol ii. 
chische EmflmsimindwchenDraTm, of * The Indian Empire’ in the 
Berlin, 1889. The contraj^ pro- revised Imperial Gazetteer, 
position is maintained by M. Sylvain 
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{cin 50 A.D.)^ and we miglit reasonably expect to find clear 
signs of hellenizatioB in those countries. But the traces of 
Hellenic influence even there are sur|)risingly slight and 
trivial* Except the coins, which retain Greek legends on the 
obverse, and are throughout mainly Greek in type, although 
they begin to l^e bilingual from the time of Demetrios and 
Eukratides, scarcely any indication of the prolonged foreign 
rule can be specified. The coinage undoubtedly goes far to 
prove that the Greek language was used to some extent in the 
courts of the frontier princes, but the introduction of native 
legends on the reverses demonstrates that it vras not under- 
stood by the people at large. No inscriptions in that tongue 
have yet been discovered, and the single Greek name, Theodore, 
met with in a native i-ecord, comes from the Suwat valley, and 
is of late date, perhaps 56 a. nd 

There is no evidence that Greek architecture was ever Absence 
introduced into India. A temple with Ionic pillars, dating 
from the time of Azes I, cm 80 b.c., has been discovered at ture. 
Taxila ; but the plan of the building is not Greek, and the 
pillars of foreign pattern are merely borrowed oniarnents.^ 

The earliest known example of Indo-Greek sculpture belongs 
to the same period, the reign of Azes,® and not a single speci- 
men can be referred to the times of Demetrios, Eukratides, 
and Menander, not to speak of Alexander, The well-known 
sculptures of Gandliara, the region round Peshawar, are much 
later in date, and are the offspring of cosmopolitan Graeco- 
Roman art. 

The conclusion of the matter is that the invasions of Conclu- 
Alexander, Antiochos the Great, Demetrios, Eukratides, and 

^ J. Ind. Art^ Jan, 1900, p, 89 ; with Ionic capitals * {Mathura^ 3rd 
*/, M* A. 19C®, p. 14. ed., P* Iti). Cunnlngbam pub- 

* Cimidugimni, Arvh. ii, li9 ; Ishea a plaster fragment of a^Brnmn 

69-72, 190, FL XVil, XVIIL lonk capital from tbe Abinposh 
llic “large copper ooms* of tbe at JalSlated (Fmt, A* 8. J?., 

foundation deposit must foe tbO'Se of 1879^. 209, PL XI). 

Aises 1. V. A. Smith, ‘ Graeco- * Tne statuette in the pose of 
Emnan Influence on tbe Civilkation Pallas Atibene (/. A» S. u£ mpraf 
of Ancient India’ 1889, p. 121, PL VII). Dr. Burgess 
voL Mil, part I, pp. 115, 116). Mr. points out that tbe figure seems to 
Growse found a fragment of sculp- naye been Intended to represent a 
ture In tbe MatburU district, ‘ where Yayani doorkeeper, 
a niche is supported foy columns 
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Menander were in fact, whatever their authors may have in- 
tended, merely military incursions, which left no appreciable 
mark upon the institutions of India. The prolonged occu- 
pation of the Panjab and neighbouring regions by Greek 
rulers had extremely little effect in hellenizing the country. 
Greek political institutions and architecture were rejected, 
although to a small extent Hellenic example was accepted 
in the decorative arts, and the Greek language must have 
been more or less familiar to the officials at the kings’ courts, v/ 
The literature of Greece probably was known slightly to 
some of the native officers, who were obliged to learn their 
masters’ language for business purposes, but that language 
w^as not widely diffused, and the impression made by Greek 
authors upon Indian literature and science is hardly traceable 
until after the close of the period under discussion. The 
later and more important Graeco-Roman influence on the 
civilization of India will be noticed briefly in the next 
chapter,^ 

^ The opinions expressed in the in Bactria and India’; J. Hellenic 
text agree generally with those held Studies^ 1909, pp. 968-93). 
by Mr. Tarn (‘ Notes on Hellenism 
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Alphabeiical List of Bacinan and Imlo-Greek Kmgs 
and Queens ^ 


14 

SQ 

■JSrame. 

Greek title or 
epithet 

1 

Agathokleia . 

Theotropos , 

■■ 2 

Agathokies . 

Dikaios . . 

3 

Amyntas . • 

Nikator . . 

4 

Antialkidas . 

Nikephoros . 

5 

Antimachos I 

Theos . . . 

<V 

Antimachos II 

Nikephoros . 

',7 

Apollodotos . 

Soter, Megas, 
Philopator 

8 

Apollophanes 

Soter , ♦ . 

9 

Archebios . . 

Dikaios, Nike- 
phoros 

10 

Artemidoros . 

Aniketos . . 

n 

1 Demetrios . 

Aniketos . . 

12 

Diodotos I . 

— 

13 

Diodotos II . 

Soter , . . 

14 

Diomedes . - 

Soter . . . 

15 

Dionysios , , 

Soter . . . 

16 

Epander . , 

Nikephoros . 

17 

Eukratides , 

Megas . . . 

18 

Euthydemos I 

— 

19 

EuthydemosII 


20 

Heliokles . . 

Dikaios , . 

21 

Hermaios . . 

Soter , . , 

22 

Hippostratos 

Soter, Megas 

23 

1 Kailiope , . 

— 


^ Based on Von Saliet’s lists, and 
brought up to date. The geogra- 
phical and chronological position of 
many of the rulers named is so 
uncertain that an alphabetical list 
is the best. 


Ihmarks. 


Mother of Strato I ; regent during 
his minority. 

Probably succeeded Pantaleon, No. 
^8, and contemporary with Euthy- 
demos I or Demetrios. 

A little earlier than Hermaios. 
Contemf^rary with early years of 
Eukratides, dr. 170 b. c. 

; Probably succeeded Diodotos II, 

I No. 13, in Kabul. 

Later than Eukratides, No. 17, or 
possibly contemporary. 

Probably son of Eukratides, and 
king of entire Indian frontier. 
Probably contemporary with Strato 
I or II, in Eastern Panjab. 
Probably connected with Heliokles. 

Later than Menander. 

Son of Euthyderaos I, No. 18. 

No coins known ; eir^ ^ 50-845 b. c. 
SonofNov 1^. 

Apparently connected with Eukra- 
tides, No. 17. 

Later than Apollodotos. 

Probably later than Eukratides, No. 
17, 

Contemporary with Mithradates I; 
cir. 175-156 B. c. 

Subsequent to Diodotos II, No. 13; 

ctr. ^30-200 B. c. 

Probably son of No. 11. 

Son of No. 17 ; last of Bactrian 
dynasty. 

Last Indo-Greek king of Kabul; 
ctV. ^ 0-50 A. B. 

Probably succeeded Apollodotos. 
Queen of Hermaios. 

® Cunningham {Num. €hron,t 
1870, p. 81). Gardner (B. M. Catal.y 
p. 34) distinguishes A. Soter from 
A. Philopator, and Prof. Rapson is 
disposed to accept this view. 
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Kami, 

Greek tUle or 
ejpUhet. 

Rmarks , ' 

24 

Laodike . . 


Mother of EukratidesA 

25 

Lysias . . 
Menander. . 

Aniketos * , 

Predecessor of Antialkidas, No. 4. 

26 

Soter, Dikaios 

Later than Eukratides, invaded 
India about 155 b. c. 

27 

Nikias .. , . 

Soter . . . 

Later than Eukratides. 

28 

Pantaleoii. . 


Contemporary with Euthy demos I 
or Demetrios, probably preceded 
Agathokles, No. 2 ; m\ 190 b, c. 

29 

Peukelaos 

Dikaios, Soter 

Contemporary with Hippostratos 
(/. A. B. 73., 1898, part i, p. 131). 

30 

Philoxenos . 

Aniketos . . 

Probably succeeded Antimachos II, 
No. 6. 

31 '! 

Plato ... 

Epiphanes . i 

165 B.C., contemporary with Eukra- 
tides, No. 17.2 

32' 

(?) Polyxenos 

Epiphanes, 

Soter 

Nwm, Chron.^ 1896, p. 269: Prof. 
Rapson doubts the genuineness of 
the unique coin described. 

33 

Strato I . . j 

Soter, Epipha- 
hes, Dikaios 

Contemporary with Heliokles ; 

1 reigned long. 

34 

Strato II . . 

Soter . , . 

j Grandson of No. 33. 

So 

Telephos . . 

Euergetes, . 

J, A, B, B.f 1898, part i, p. 130. 

36 

Theophilos . 

Dikaios * . 

/. A» 8, R., 1897, part i, p. 1 ; con- 
! nected with Lysias. 

37 

Zoilos . . . 

Soter, Dikaios 

Apparently later than Apollodotos, 

1 and nearly contemporary with Dio- 
nysios, probably in Eastern Panjab. 


^ Gardner (^. i/. p. 19). * The letters on Plato’s coin 

Heliokles seems to have been the are interpreted as signifying the 
name of the father, as well as of year 147 of the Selenkidan era, 
the son, of Eukratides. equivalent to 165 b. c. 
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CHAPTER X 


Yueh-chi 

migration. 


Defeat of 
the Wu- 
sun. 


THE KUSHAN OR INDO-SCYTHIAN DYNASTY 
FROM 45 TO 225 A.D. 

The migrations of the nomad nations of the Central Asian 
steppes, briefly noticed in the last preceding chapter, pro- 
duced on the political fortunes of India effects so momentous 
that they deserve and demand fuller treatment. 

A tribe of Turk! nomads, known to Chinese authors as 
the Hiung-nu, succeeded in inflicting upon a neighbouring 
and rival horde of the same stock a decisive defeat about the 
middle of the second century b.c. The date of this event is 
stated, without adequate authority, as 165 b. c, by most 
scholars, but M. Chavannes puts it some twenty or twenty- 
five years later, while Dr. Franke gives the limiting dates as 
174 and 160 b.c. The Yueh-chi were compelled to quit the 
lands which they occupied in the province of Kan-suh in 
north-western China, and to migrate westwards in search of 
fresh pasture-grounds. The moving horde mustered a force 
of bowmen, estimated to number from one hundred to two 
hundred thousand; and the whole multitude must have 
comprised, at least, from half a million to a million persons 
of all ages and both sexes.^ 

In the course of their westward migration in search of 
grazing-grounds adequate for the sustenance of their vast 
numbers of horses, cattle, and sheep, the Yueh-chi, moving 
along the route past Kucha (N. lat. 41® 38', E. long, 83® 25'), 
to the north of the desert of Gobi, came into conflict with 

^ M. Chavannes gives the date of but probably were of Turk! race, 
the Yueh-chi defeat as ‘ vers Tannee The Yueh-chi, too, were not snub- 
140 av. J-C/ {Tutcs Ocddentatw, nosed Mongols, but big men with 
p. 134 note). The Hiung-nii were pink complexions and large noses, 
not Huns, as supposed by De resemblingtheHiung-nuinmanners 
Guignes, nor Ephthalites, as sup- and customs (Kingsmill, /. JK. >S., 
posS by Kin^mill (Specht, in /. 1889, p. 7, of reprint of hitercmrse 

A. I 1883; Imf, Ant.i 1886, p. 19); of China with Eastmi Turkestan). 
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a smaller horde, named Wu-sun, which occupied the basin 
of the Hi river and its southern tributaries, the Tc%k and 
Konges.^ The Wu-sun, although numbering a force of 
only ten thousand bowmen, could not submit patiently to 
the devastation of their lands, and sought to defend them. 

But the superior numbers of the Yueh-chi assured the 
success of the invaders, who slew the Wu-sun chieftain, and 
then passed on westwards, beyond Lake Issyk-kCil, the Lake 
Tsing of Hiuen Tsang, in search of more spacious pastures. 

A small section of the immigrants, diverging to the south, 
settled on the Tibetan border, and became known as the 
Little Yueh-chi ; while the main body, which continued the 
westward march, was designated the Great Yueh-chi. 

The next foes encountered by the Yueh-chi, were the Defeat of 
Sakas, or Se, who doubtless included more than one horde ; the Sakas. 
for, as Herodotus observes, the Persians were accustomed 
to use the term Sakai to denote all Scythian nomads. The 
Sakas, who dwelt to the west of the Wu-sun, and to the 
north of the Jaxartes (Syr Darya) also attempted to defend 
their lands ; but met with even worse success than the 
Wu-sun, being compelled to vacate their pasture-grounds in 
favour of the victorious Yueh-chi, who occupied them. The 
Sakas were forced to migrate in search of new quarters, and, 
ultimately, as stated in the last pi’eceding chapter, made 
their way into India and Sistan, through the northern 
passes.^ 

For some fifteen or twenty years the Yueh-chi remained cin 

^ 14()b.c.» 


^ Chavannes, Itircs Occid€7itaux^ 
p. 963. 

^ In the time of Darius, son of 
Hystaspes (500 b. c.), the Sakai, 
with the Caspii, formed the fifteenth 
satrapy; and,m the army of Xerxes, 
they were associated with the 
Bactrians under the command of 
Hystaspes, the son of Darius and 
Atossa {Herod, hi, 93; vii, 64). 
Now that the position of the Wu-sun 
has been determined, and the line 
of the Yueh-chi migration thus 
fixed, the approximate location of 
the Sakai must be as stated in the 


text. Strabo dearly states that the 
Sakai and allied tribes came from 
the neighbourhood of the Jaxartes. 
Canon Rawlinson’s opinion that 
they occupied the Kashgar and 
Yarkand territory in the days of 
Darius {Herod. transL, voL ii, 403; 
V, 170) is no longer tenable. The 
feaka migration is <hscussed fully 
in my paper, ‘ The Sakas in Nor- 
thern India,’ Z, D. if. Q., 1907, 
pp. 403-9L 

® If M. Chavannes is right, this 
date must be altered to ‘ about 190, 
or 195 B.C.’ 
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undisturbed in their usurped territory. But meantiine their 
ancient enemies, the Hiung-nii, had protected the infant son 
of the slain Wu-sun chieftain, who had grown to manhood 
under their care. This youth, with Hiung-nu help, attacked 
the Yueh-chi, and avenged his father’s death by driving 
them from the lands which they had wrested from the 
Sakas, Being thus forced to resume their march, the 
Yueh-chi moved into the valley of the Oxus, and reduced 
to subjection its peaceful inhabitants, known to the Chinese 
as Ta-hia. The political domination of the Yueh-chi pro- 
bably was extended at once over Bactria, to the south of the 
Oxus, but the headquarters of the horde continued for many 
years to be on the north side of the river, and the pastures 
on that side sufficed for the wants of the new comers. 

In the course of time, which may be estimated at two or 
three generations, the Yueh-chi lost their nomad habits; 
and became a settled, territorial nation, in actual occupation 
of the Bactrian lands south of the river, as well as of 
Sogdiana to the north, and wei'e divided into five princi- 
palities. As a rough approximation to the truth, this 
political and social development, with its accompanying 
growth of population, may be assumed to have been com- 
pleted about TO B. c. 

For the next century nothing is known about Yueh-chi 
history ; but more than a hundred years after the division 
of the nation into five territorial principalities situated to 
the north of the Hindu Kush, the chief of the Kushan 
section of the horde, who is conventionally known to 
European writers as Kadphises I, succeeded in imposing his 
authority on his colleagues, and establishing himself as sole 
monarch of the Yueh-chi nation. His accession as such 
may be dated approximately in the year 45 a.d., which 
cannot be very far wrong.^ 

^ For the arguments in favour of rities. Most books antedate the 
the chronology as stated in the unification of the Kushan monarchy 
text, see the author’s paper, * The by some seventy years, in conse- 
Kushan, or Indo-Scythian, Period of quence of a misunderstanding of 
Indian History,’ in /. E, A. H., 1&03, a condensed version of the history 
which gives Ml references to autho- given in Ma-twan-lin’s Chinese 
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The pressure of population upon the means of subsistence The Yueh- 
which had impelled the Yueh-chi horde to undertake the H^nda 
long and arduous march from the borders of China to the Kush. 
Hindu Kushj now drove it across that barrier, and stimu- 
lated Kadphises I to engage in the formidable task of 
subjugating the provinces to the south of the mountains* 

He made himself master of Ki-pin (? Kashmir, ? Kafiristan) Empire of • 
as well as of the Kabul territory,^ and, in the course of a long j ! 
reign, consolidated his power in Bactria, and found time to 
attack the Parthians, His empire thus extended from the 
frontiers of Persia to the Indus, and included Sogdiana, now 
the Khanate of Bukhara, with probably all the territories 
comprised in the existing kingdom of Afghanistan. The 
complete subjugation of the hardy mountaineers of the 
Afghan highlands, who have withstood so many invaders 
with success, must have occupied many years, and cannot 
be assigned to any particular year, hut 60 a.b. may be 
taken as a mean date for the conquest of Kabul. 

The Yueh-chi advance necessarily involved the suppression 
of the Indo-Greek and Indo- Parthian chiefs of principalities Greek and 


encyclopaedia of the thirteenth 
century. The publication of trans- 
lations of the original texts which 
the encyclopaedist abstracted has 
made the true meaning plain, 
although exact dates are not known. 
The general correctness of the 
chronology in the text is not de- 
pendent on the validity of the 
theory that certain inscriptions are 
dated in the Laxikika era. Even if 
it should hereafter be proved that 
the inscriptions of Kanishka and 
his successors are dated in a special 
era, the soundness of the chrono- 
logical scheme adopted in this 
chapter would not be seriously 
affected. The king called Kad- 
phises I in the text is the Kieu- 
tsieCt-kHo of the Chinese, and the 
KozolakadapheSjKozoulokadphises, 
and Kujulakarakadphises of various 
coins. The exact meaning of these 
names or titles is unknown. 

^ The Chinese texts, as M. Sylvain 
Ldvi has proved conclusively, dis- 


tinguish Ki-pin from Kao-fu, or 
Kabul. The signification of Ki-pin 
has varied. In the seventh century, 
in the time of the Tang dynasty, it 
generally, although not invariably, 
meant Kapi^a, or north-eastern 
Afghanistan. In the time of the 
Han and Wei dynasties the term 
ordinarily meant Kashmir. The 
period referred to in ,the text being 
that of the later Han dynasty, Ki- 
pin perhaps should be interpreted 
as meaning Kashmir (Sylvain Levi, 
in X -4., tome vii, ser, ix, p. 161 ; 
tome X, pp. 696-31 ; Chavannes, 
Turcs Occimntanx, pp. 69, 976, and 
Addenda, p. 307, at top ; Voyage de 
Sony Ywit p. 54). But the Kapi^a 
signification would suit better. See 
the learned observations of Watters, 
On Yuan-^ihwaTtg^ i, 197, Dr. Stein 
^ells Ki-pin as Chi-pin. All 
Chinese names are spelt in a ^eat 
variety of ways by different authors. 
Dates, also, are given with a certain 
amount of variation. 
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to the west of the Indus ; and in the last preceding chapter 
proof has been given of the manner in which the coinage 
legibly records the outline of the story of the gradual super- 
session of Hermaios, the last Greek prince of Kabul, by the 
barbarian invaders. 

The final extinction of the Indo-Parthian power in the 
Panjab and the Indus valley was reserved for the reign of 
the successor of Kadphises I, who is most conveniently 
designated as Kadphises II, 

At the age of eighty Kadphises I closed his victorious 
reign, and was succeeded, in or about 85 a.d., by his son 
Kadphises IL^ This prince, no less ambitious and enter- 
prising than his father, devoted himself to the further 
extension of the Yueh-chi dominion, and even ventured to 
measure swords with the Ghinese emperoi-. 

The embassy of Ghang-kien in 125-115 b.c. to the 
Yueh-chi, while they still resided in Sogdiana to the north 
of the Oxus, had brought the western barbarians into touch 
with the Middle Kingdom, and for a centuiy and a quarter 
the emperors of China kept up intercourse with the Scythian 
powers. In the year 8 a. d. oflicial relations ceased, and when 
the first Han dynasty came to an end in 23 a.d., Chinese 
influence in the western countries had been reduced to 
nothing. Fifty years later Chinese ambition reasserted itself, 
and for a period of thirty years, from 73 to 102 a.d., General 
Pan-chao led an army from victory to victory as far as the 
confines of the Roman empire,^ and thus effected the greatest 
westward extension ever attained by the power of China, 
The king of Khotan, who had first made his submission in 
73 A.D., was followed by several other princes, including the 
king of Kashgar, and the I’oute to the west along the 
southern edge of the desert was thus opened to the arms 

^ Yen-kao-chii)^ of the Chinese ; of the Caspian Sea’ (China, in Story 
Wima(Ooemo) Kadphises, &c., of of Series, p. 18). M.Syivain 

the coins* L^vi, referring to Mailla, Histoire 

^ Prof. Douglas says that ‘an g6n47*aU de la Chine, says—* jus- 
army under General Pan-c^hao qu’aux confins du monde greco- 
marched to Khoten, and even cai^ remain ’ Notes mr Us Indo-Scythes, 
ried their country’s flag to the shores p. 50) . 


I 
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and commerce of China. The reduction of Kucha and 
Kara-shahr in 94 a.d. similarly threw open the northern 

road. 

The steady advance of the victorious Chinese evidently w-.Scu.d. 
alarmed Kadphises II, who regarded himself as the equal of chtaaT 
the emperor, and had no intention of accepting the position 
of a vassal. Accordingly, in 90 a.d„ he boldly asserted his 
equality by demanding a Chinese princess in marriage. 

General Pan-chao, who considered the proposal an aflpront 
to his master j arrested the envoy and sent him home. 
Kadphises II, unable to brook this treatment, equipped a 
formidable force of 70,000 cavalry under the command of 
his viceroy Si, which was dispatched across the Tsung-ling 
range, or Taghdumba^h Pamir, to attack the Chinese. The 
army of Si probably advanced by the Tashkurghto Pass, 
some fourteen thousand feet high,^ and was so shattered 
by its sufferings during the passage of the mountains, that 
when it emerged into the plain below, either that of Kashgar 
or Yarkand, it fell an easy prey to Pan-chao, and was totally 
defeated. Kadphises II was compelled to pay tribute to 
China, and the Chinese annals record the arrival of several 
missions bearing tribute at this period.^ 

This serious check did not crush the ambition of the w. a.d. 
Yueh-chi monarch, who now undertook the easier task 
attacking India. India. 

Success in this direction compensated for failure against 
the power of China, and the Yueh-chi dominion was gradually 
extended (90 to 100 a.d.) all over North-Western Indiei, pro- 
bably as far east as Benares,® with the exception, pei*haps, of 

^ For an account of T^hkurghan tribute. But afterwards those of 
in the Sarikol tract of the moun- the western regions rebelled (against 
tains, see Stein, the emperor of China), and inter- 

of Exploration in Chiime Turkestan^ mpted their communication, until 
pp. 11-13; Sand-buried Ruins of the second year of the period Yen- 
Khotan^ ch. v; Ancient Khotan, hsi (159) in the reign of the Emperor 
p. 54, note 17. Kwan [= Hwan-ti] (147-167)* 

® ‘ In the time of the Emperor (Annals of Later Han JDynasty, as 
Hwa [ *= HiaO“houo-ti, or Ho-ti] translated by Prof. Legge in India^ 

(89-105) they [the Indians] often What can it Teach us p. 277). 
sent messengers to China and pre- ® This statement is based upon 
sented something, as if it were their the distribution of the coins. 
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southern Sind.^ The conquered Indian provinces were 
administered by military viceroys, to whom apparently 
should be attributed the large issues of coins known to 
numismatists as those of the Nameless King. These pieces, 
mostly copper, but including a few in base silver, certainly are 
contemporary with Kadphises 11, and are extremely common 
all over Northern India from the Kabul valley to Benares 
and Ghazipur on the Ganges, as w'ell as in Kachh and 
Kathiawar.^ 

Eomaii The Yueh-chi conquests opened up the path of commerce 
influence, between the Roman empire and India. Kadphises I, who 
struck coins in bronze or copper only, imitated, after his 
conquest of Kabul, the coinage either of Augustus in his 
latter years, or the similar coinage of Tiberius (14 to 38 a. d.). 
When the Roman gold of the early emperors began to pour 
into India in payment for the silks, spices, gems, and dye- 
stuffs of the East, Kadphises II perceived the advantage of a 
gold currency, and struck an abundant issue of orientalized 
, aurei^ agreeing in weight with their prototypes, and not 
much inferior in purity. In Southern India, which, dui'ing 
the same period, maintained an active maritime trade with 
the Roman empire, the local kings did not attempt to copy 
the imperial aurei ; w^hich were themselves imported in large 
quantities, and used for currency purposes, just as English 
sovereigns now are in many parts of the world. 

Embassy The Indian embassy, which offered its congratulations to 
to Rome, after his arrival in Rome in 99 A.n., probably was 

dispatched by Kadphises II to announce his conquest of 
North-Western India. ^ 

^ Parthian chiefs still ruled over soter whereas Kadphises 11 

the Indus delta at the end of the caEs himself hasiUm, ‘king 

first century a.d. (Periplus, ch. 38). of kings,’ or, on the gold coins, 
2 The proof that the Nameless simply basilem. The one silver 
King, tojTTjp miyas^ was contem- coin of Kadphises II adds the 
porary ydth Kadphises II is given epithet msgas ; the legends of the 
in detail by Cunningham (Num, copper coins give him the title soter 
Gkrm.^ 189^, p. Tl). The use of Tnegm, 

the participle BASIAETHN on the ® For weights and assays of 
coins of the Nameless King seems to Kushan coins, see Cunningham 
be an indication of his subordinate (Ooim Med. India, p. 16'). The 
rank. His title is BadUm hadhmtt, opinions expressed by Vot? Sallet 
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The teniporary annexation of Mesopotamia fey Trajan in 
116 A* Ov brought the Eoman frontier within six hundred 
miles of the western limits of the Yueh-chi empire. Although 
the province beyond the Euphrates was retroceded by 
Hadrian the year after its annexation, there can be no doubt 
that at this period the rulers of Northern and Western 
India were well acquainted with the fame and power of the 
great western empire, and were sensibly influenced by its 
example. 

The victorious reign of Kadphises II undoubtedly was Duration 
prolonged, and may be supposed to have covered a space 
of thirty-five or forty years, from about 85 to 120 or IL 
125 A.D.^ 

Kadphises II was succeeded by Kanishka, who alone dr. 
among the Eushan kings has left a name cherished by 
tradition, and famous far beyond the limits of India. His acc. 
name, it is true, is unknown in Europe, save to a few 
students of unfamiliar lore, but it lives in the legends of 
Tibet, China, and Mongolia, and is scarcely less significant 
to the Buddhists of those lands than that of Asoka himself. 
Notwithstanding the widespread fame of Kanishka, his 
authentic history is scanty, and his chronological position 
strangely open to doubt. Unluckily no passage in the works 


{Nachfolger AUxander 8, pp. oS, 81) 
that the close resemblance between 
the heads of Kadphises I and 
Augustus is due to fortuitous coin- 
cidence, and that there is no reason 
to connect the weight of the Kushan 
coins with that of the imperial 
aurei^ can only be regarded as a 
strange aberration of that distin- 
guished numismatist. The one 
silver coin of Kadphises II which 
is known weighs grains, and 
thus a^ees in weight, as Cunning- 
ham oDserved, with a Roman silver 
denarius. For an account of large 
finds of Roman coins in India, see 
Thurston, Coin OataL No. ^ of 
Madras Museum ; and, more fully, 
Sewell, ‘Roman Coins found in 
India,’ R. A. S., 1904, p. 591. 
The testimony of Pliny {Hist, Nat. 


xii, 18) to the drain of Roman gold 
in exchange for Indian, Arabian, and 
Chinese luxuries is well known ; — 
‘Minimaque computatione milies 
centena milia sestertium annis omni- 
bus India et Seres peninsulaque 
ilia imperio nostro adimunt. Tanto 
nobis deliciae et feminae constant. 
Quota enim portio ex illis ad deos 
quaeso iam uti ad inferos pertinet.' 
The embassy is mentioned by Dion 
Cassius, ix, 58. 

^ No definite proof of the length 
of tlus reign can be given, but the 
extent of the conquests made by 
Kadphises 11 and me large volume 
of his coinage are certain indications 
that his reign was protracted. Cun- 
ningham assigned it a duraUon of 
fi>rfy years. 
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of the accurate Chinese historians has yet been discovered 
which synchronizes him with any definite name or event in 
the well-ascertained history of the Middle Kingdom. The 
Chinese books which mention him are all, so far as is yet 
known, merely Buddhist works of edification, and not well 
adapted to serve as mines of historic fact. They are, in truth, 
as are the books of Tibet and Mongolia, translations or 
echoes of Indian tradition, and no student needs to be told 
how baflSing are its vagaries. Kanishka and his proximate 
successors certainly are mentioned in an exceptionally large 
number of inscriptions, of which more than a score are 
dated; and it might be expected that this ample store of 
epigraphic material would set at rest all doubts, and estab- 
lish beyond dispute the essential outlines of the Kushan 
chronology. But, unfortunately, the dates are recorded in 
such a fashion as to be open to most various interpretations, 
and eminent scholars are still to be found who place the 
accession of Kanishka in 57 b.c., as well as others who date 
that event in S78 a. d.^ 

His date. I have no doubt whatever that the numismatic evidence 
alone — a class of evidence unduly depreciated by some 
historical students — proves conclusively that Kanishka lived 
at a time considerably later than the Christian era, subse- 
quent to both Kadphises I and Kadphises II, and was exposed 
to the influence of the Roman empire. Many other lines 
of evidence, which are of great collective force when brought 
together, lead to the conclusion that Kanishka was the 
contemporary of Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius, and came 
to the throne about 120 or 125 a.d., directly succeeding 
Kadphises II, 

Kanishka unquestionably belonged to the Kushan section 
of the Yueh-chi nation, as did the Kadphises kings, and there 
does not seem to be sufficient reason for believing that he 
was unconnected with them. The coins both of Kadphises 11 

^ Dr. Fleet maintains the 57 or paper on the Kushan period, cited 
58 B. c. date, and the Messrs. Bhan- p. 234 For newly discovered 

darkar have ^vocated the late date, records of the third year of Kanishka 
378. A full list of the dated inscrip- at Samath near Benares, see ilp^ 
tions will be found in the author’s Ind., viii, 173. 
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and Kanishka frequently display in the field the same four- 
pronged symbol, and agree accurately in weight and fineness, 
besides exhibiting a very close relationship in the obverse 
devices. The inevitable inference is that the two kings were 
very near in time to one another — in fact, that one im- 
mediately followed the other. Now Kadphises II (Yen-kao- 
ching) was beyond doubt not only the successor, but the 
son of Kadphises I (Kieu-tsieu-k‘’io), who died at the age 
of eighty after a long reign. It is quite impossible to bring 
Kanishka into close association with Kadphises II, except on 
the generally admitted assumption that Kanishka was his 
immediate successor. Without forther pursuing in detail 
a tedious archaeological argument, it will suffice to say here 
that ample reason can be shown for holding that the great 
majority of Indianists are right in placing the Kanishka 
group directly after that of the Kadphises kings. Our 
knowledge is so limited that difficulties remain, whatever 
theory be adopted, but the ordinary arrangement of the 
royal names appears to be strictly in accordance with the 
history of other nations, and with the phenomena of artistic, 
literary, and religious development.^ 

^ Dr. Fleet (/. i?. A, 1S03, and to Dr. Franke’s opinion. He 
1905, 1906, various papers) and further argues that his theoiy 
Dr. O. Franke, of Berlin supplies a regular series of epi- 

au$ chinesisehen Quellen zur Kennih graphic dates, and that the absence 
niss der Turhvdlker uTid Bhythen of the Roman H from the coin 
Zerdralasiens, Berlin, 190^, are of legends of Huvishka indicates an 
opinion that Kanishka, Huvishka, early date for that king. The last 
and Vasudeva preceded the Kad- two arguments cannot be discussed 
phises kings, and that the Vikrama here, but I may note that another 
Era of 58-57 b.c. either marks the tradition places Kanishka 700 years 
accession of Kanishka, or coincides after Buddha. Dr. Franke lays 
with that event. I have carefully stress on the fact that Chinese 
studied the publications of both the historians, as distinguished from 
scholars named, and regret that I Buddhist writers, never mention 
must continue to differ irpm them, Kanishka. But he himself suffi- 
and to hole! that the Kadphises kings ciently answers this argument by the 
preceded Kanishka, who came to the remark that ‘ with the year 1 24 a. n. 
throne about 120 a. d. Until the source w^as dried up from which 
recently it was difficult to grasp the chronicler could draw informa- 
the arguments relied on by tion concerning the peoples of 
Dr. Fleet. His latest publication Turkestan ’ (p. 71 ; see also p. 80). 
(/. jK. - d[, A, 1907, p. 1,048) makes it The other argument on which he 
clear that he attaches much weight relies is based on the well-known 
to a tradition that Kanishka lived story telling how, in 2 b. c., a Yueh- 
400 years after the death of Buddha, chi king coramtinicated certain 
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Kaiiishka, then, may be a3sunie^ to have succeeded 
Kadphises II, to whom presumably he was related, in or 
about 120 or 125 a, d. Tradition and the monuments and 
inscriptions of his time prove that his sway, like that of his 
predecessor, extended all over North-Western India, probably 
as far south as the Vindhyas. His coins are found 
constantly associated with those of Kadphises II from 
Kabul to Ghazipur on the Ganges, a:h(i their vast number 
and variety indicate a reign of considerable length. His 
dominions included Upper Sind,^ and his high reputation as 
a conqueror suggests the probability that he extended his 
power to the mouths of the Indus, and swept away, if they 
still existed, the petty Parthian princes who still ruled that 
region at the close of the first century a. n., but are heard no 
more of afterwards. 

He may }>e assumed to have completed the subjugation 


Buddhist books to a Chinese official. 
The inference drawn is that the 
king in question must have been 
Kanishka. I admit the premise, 
that is to say, the fact that in the 
year 9 b.c. the king of the Yueh-chi 
knew and cared something about 
Buddhism ; but I deny the conclu- 
sion drawn by Dr. Franke and M. 
Sylvain L^vi. There is no difficulty 
in devising better explanations of 
the admitted fact Dr, Franke (p. 96) 
greatly underrates thejpower and iii- 
nuence of Kanishka. Tins misunder- 
standing appears to be due to the 
learned author’s avowed indiffer^ce 
to Indian archaeological evidence 
(p. 100). It seems to me that no 
historical problem can be solved 
satisfactorily without a careful 
review of the evidence of all kinds, 
and that reasoning which shrinks 
from grappling with certain classes 
of facts cannot claim to be decisive. 

I observe with pleasure that Dr, 
Franke (p, 73, note) and I are in 
agreement concerning the approxi- 
mate date of the Kadphises 
which Dr. Fleet also does not object 
to. There is thus a fair presump- 
tion that we all are right in this 
matter, I have learned so much 


from Dr. Franke's treatise that I 
should be glad, if it were possible, 
to be in complete agreement with 
him ; but it is not possible. On the 
contrary, every addition that is 
made from time to time to the 
relevant facts, such as the recent 
discoveries in Khotan, confirm me 
in the opinion that my chronology 
is substantially right. Some of the 
reasons in support of it have been 
expressed or indicated in the text 
and notes, but limitations of space 
forbid the full discussion of the 
problem in this volume. I expect 
.that before long the question win 
be settled by the discovery of deci- 
sive proof. As soon as mat proof 
is produced the whole course of the 
early history of northern India will 
be made clear. 

^ Inscription at Sue Vihar, near 
Bahawalpur,ved. Hoemle, J. 

X, 32i, dated in the year 11 in the 
reign of maharaja rdjdtirdja dma- 
putra Kanishka^ on the 28th day of 
the month Daisies of the Mace- 
donian calendar. That calendar 
might be used in connexion with 
any era, as it was used with the 
Pontic era of 297 b.c. by Pontic 
cities (iVw.w. Ghron,, 1905, p. 118). 
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and annexation of the secluded vale of Kashmir, and certainly 
showed a marked preference for that delightful country, in 
which he erected numerous monuments, and founded a town, 
which, although now reduced to a petty village, still bears 
his honoured name.^ 

Tradition affirms that he carried his arms far into the Attack on 
interior, and attacked the king residing at the ancient 
imperial city of Pataliputra, It is said that he carried off' 
from that city a Buddhist saint named Asvaghosha. Com-; 
parison of the different versions of this story gives reason for 
accepting as true at least the bare fact that Kanishka and 
Asvaghosha were contemporaries.^ 

Kanishka’s capital was Purushapura, the modern Pesha- His 
war, the city, which then guarded, as it now does, the^^^^^^^* 
main road from the Afghan hills to the Indian plains. 

There, in his latter days, when he had become a fervent 
Buddhist, he erected a great relic tower, which seems to 
have deserved to rank among the w^onders of the world. 

The superstructure of carved wood rose in thirteen stories 
to a height of at least four hundred feet, surmounted by a 
mighty iron pinnacle. When Song-yun, a Chinese pilgrim. 


^ Stein, i2aya#., traiisL bk. i, 168- saint was given to Ka-ni-ta (Ka- 
73, Xanishkapura is now repre- nishka perhaps), king of the Yue-ti, 
seated by the village of Kanispor, as part of a war indemnity. This 
38' E. long., 34® 14' N. lat., king treated the bhikshu with much 
situated between the Vxtasta (Bihat) kindness and esteem, and AiSvag- 
river and the high road leading hosha continued his labours in his 
from Varahamula (Baramula) to new place of abode in Kashmir, 
Srinagar, Mr. Watters adds that ‘this great 

® Chinese translation, made in Buddhist, who apparently lived in 
472 A.n., of, a lost Sanskrit work the second century of our era, was 
called the Srt Bharmapitaha-sam^ a poet, musician, scholar, reli^ous 
praMycHdddim(^\ in L^vi, Notes controversialist, and zealous Bud- 
mr les Indo^BoMss^ p. 36, Accord- dhist monk, orthodox in creed, and 
ing to a Tioetan tradition, Ka^ a strict observer of discipline*. His 
nishka sent a friendly invitation to history has an obvious bearing on 
Asvaghosha, who, being unable to the disputed Kushan chronology, 
accept it on account of age and in- A§vaghosha was a pupil of Par^va, 
firmities, sent Ms disciple Jnana whotookaleadingpartinKanish- 
Yaila in his stead (transL of ka’s Council i, 209% 

GlCoijung in J, Buddhist Text Soc., M. Foucher also holds, from ‘le 

1893, part iii, p. 18% A variant t^moignage des bas-reliefs that 

version is given in Schiefrier’s Tdra^ A^vaghosna lived in the second cen- 

nath, ch. xii ; and another by Wat- tury a. n, {UArt Orico-’bouddhiqmf 

ters (ii, 104% who says that the i, 623). 

E 2 
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visited the spot at the begbniBg of the sixth century, this 
structure had been thrice destroyed by fire, and as often rebuilt 
by pious kings, A monastery of exceptional magnificence 
stood by its side. Faint traces of the substructures of these 
buildings may be discerned even now at the ‘ King’s Mound ’ 
(ShdliJhhhDhen) outside the Lahore gate of Peshaward 
The monastery was still flourishing as a place of Buddhist 
education as late as the ninth or tenth century when Prince 
Vira Deva of Magadha was sent there to benefit by the 
instruction of the resident teachers, who were famous for 
their piety.^ The final demolition of this celebrated estab- 
lishment undoubtedly was due to the Muhammadan invasions 
of Mahmud of Ghazni and his successors. Muslim zeal 
against idolatry was always excited to acts of destruction by 
the spectacle of the innumerable images with which Buddhist 
holy places were crowded* 

Parthian The ambition of Kanishka was not confined by the limits 
of India. He is alleged to have engaged in successjful war 
with the Parthians, having been attacked by the king of that 
nation, who is described by the tradition as ^ very stupid and 
with a violent temper The prince referred to may be either 
Chosroes (Khusru), or one of the rival kings who disputed the 
possession of the Parthian throne between 108 and 130 a. n. 
Conquest The most striking military exploit of Kanishka was his 
^^ar^ylr Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, extensive pro- 

^d, and vinces of Chinese Turkestan lying to the north of Tibet and 
Khotan. the east of the Pamirs, and at that time, as now, dependencies 
of China. Kadphises II, when he attempted the same 

^ For the topography of Gan- Hanoi, 1903). It is mentioned by 
dhara, the region aroxmd Peshawar, Fa-hien (ch. xii) and Hiuen Tsang 
the only trustworthy authority is (bk. ii, Beal^ i, 99 ; Watters, i, 304). 
M, Foucher’s admirable treatise. Even so late as 1030 a. 2 >. Alberunl 
Notes mr la g4ograpkk aitcienne alludes to the Kanik-chaitya (Sa- 
du Gtandhara (Hanoi, 1903). T^a- chau, transl. ii, 11). The monastery 
nath (SchiefneTf ch. xiii, p. 63) men- is described by Hiuen Tsang (Beal, 
tions the neighbouring town of i, 103). The identification of the 
PushkalEvati as a royal residence site is due to M. Foucher (op. cit. , 
of Kanishka’s son. The fullest pp. 9-13, with view and plan), 
description of the great relic tower ® Cunningham, Arch. Reparts, ii, 
is that by Song-yun (Beal, Records, 89, quoting Ghosrawa inscription in 
vol i, p. ciii, and in M. Chavannes’s /. A. S. B., 1849, i. 494. 
recently published revised version, ® L^vi, op. cit., p. 40. 
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ardiiotis adventure in 90 A* B*, had failed ignomiliiotisly, and 
had been compelled to pay tribute to China. Kanishka, 
secure in the peaceful possession of India and Kashmir^ was 
better prepared to surmount the appalling difficulties of con- 
veying an effective army across the passes of the T%hdum- 
bash Pamir, which no modern ruler of India would dare to 
face ; and he had no longer General Pan-chao to oppose him. 
Where his predecessor had failed^ Kanishka succeeded ; and 
not only freed himself from the obligation of paying tribute 
to China, but exacted the surrender of hostages from a state 
tributary to the Chinese empire. The assertion made by one 
authority that the hostages included a son of the emperor of 
the Han dynasty does not appear to be worthy of belief. 
The territory of the ruler to whose family the hostages 
belonged seems to have been not very distant from Kashgar, ; 

These hostages were treated, as beseemed their princely The 
rank, with the utmost consideration, and were assigned suit- 
able residences at different Buddhist monasteries for each of 
the three seasons— the hot, the cold, and the rains. During 
the time of the summer heats, when the burning plains are 
not pleasant to live in, they enjoyed the cool breezes at a 
monastery named Sha-Io-ka, perhaps meaning ^ the Kashgar | 
monastery situated in the hills of Kapisa, the modern ? 
Kafiristan, beyond Kabul, which w^as erected specially for 
their accommodation. During the spring and autumn, 
including the rainy season, they resided in Gandhara, no 
doubt at the capital ; while they spent the cold weather at an 
unidentified place in the eastern Panjab, to which the name 
of Chlnabhukti, or ‘the Chinese allotment’, was given in 
consequence. They were reputed to have introduced the pear 
and peach, previously unknown in that part of Indi , during 
their residence at Chlnabhukti. One of their number, before 
returning home, deposited a rich store of gold and jewels for 
the endowment of the Kapisa establishment, and they all 
continued to recognize the generosity with which they had 
been treated by remitting offerings for the benefit of the 
brethren. The grateful monks adorned their walls with 
paintings representing their guests, who are said to have been 
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somewhat like Chinamen in appearance and dress. When 
Hiuen Tsang resided at the Kapisa monastery, during the 
rainyseasonof 630 A.B., hefoiind that his hosts stiH cherished 
the memory of their benefactors, and celebrated services in 
their honour. He stayed for fourteen months in 633-4 a. n. 
at the hostages’ monastery in Chlnabhukti."^ 

Story of The biographer of Hiuen Tsang tells a curious story about 
trmsure treasure deposited by the hostage as an endowment for the 
Sha-lo-ka shrine at Kapisa ; which was known to be buried 
under the feet of the image of Vaisravana, the Great Spirit 
King, at the south side of the eastern gate of the hall of 
Buddha. An impious Raja who had tried to appropriate the 
hoard was frightened away by poxteits which seemed to 
indicate the displeasure of its guardian spirit, and when the 
monks endeavoured to make use of it for the purpose of 
repairing the shrine, in accordance with the donor’s intention, 
they, too, were terrified by similar manifestations, 

'While Hiuen Tsang was lodging at the shrine during the 
rainy season of 630 A.m, the monks besought him to use his 
influence with the spirit to obtain permission to expend the 
treasure on urgently needed repairs of the steeple. The 
pilgrim complied, burned incense, and duly assured the 
guardian spirit that no waste or misappropriation would be 
permitted. The workmen who were set to dig up the spot 
then suffered no molestation, and at a depth of seven or eight 
feet found a great copper vessel containing several hundred- 
weight of gold and a quantity of pearls.*'^ The balance of the 
treasure left after the repairs to the steeple has doubtless been 
appropriated long since by excavators less scrupulous than 
the pious Master of the Law. 

Echoes of The stories told about Kanishka’s conversion and his 
legends, subsequent zeal for Buddhism have so much resemblance to 
the Asoka legends that it is difficult to decide how far they 
are traditions of actual fact, and how far merely echoes of 
an older tradition. The Yueh-chi monarch did not record 

’ See Appendix L. The catty is a Chinese weight equal 

^ ‘ Severn hundred eaUies oil^Dld, to about 1 1 lb, avoirdupois, 
and several scores of pearls * (Beal), 
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passages from his autobiography as Asoka did, and when we 
are informed in the pages of a pious tract that his con- 
version was due to remorse for the blood shed during his 
wars, it is impossible to check the statement.^ Probably it 
is merely an echo of the story of Asoka, as told by himself. 

Just as the writers of edifying books sought to enhance The con- 
the glory of Asoka’s conversion to the creed of the mild KaSshka. 
Sakya sage by blood-curdling tales of his fiendish cruelty 
during the days of his unbelief, so Kanishka was alleged 
to have had no faith either in right or wrong, and to 
have lightly esteemed the law of Buddha during his earlier 
life.^ The most authentic evidence on the subject of his 
changes of faith is afforded by the long and varied series 
of his coins, %vhich, like all ancient coinages, reflect the 
religious ideas of the monarch in whose name they were 
struck. The finest, and presumably the earliest, pieces bear 
legends, Greek in both script and language, with effigies of 
the sun and moon personified under their Greek names, 

Helios and Selene.^ On later issues the Greek script is 
retained, but the language is a form of old Persian, while 
the deities depicted are a strange medley of the gods wor- 
shipped by Greeks, Persians, and Indians.^ The rare coins 
exhibiting images of Buddha Sakyamuni with his name in 
Greek letters are usually considered to be among the latest 
of the reign, but they are w^ell executed, and may be earlier 
in date than is generally supposed.^ It is impossible to 
fix the exact date of Kanishka’s conversion, but the event 
evidently did not occur until he had been for some years on 
the throne. 

‘ ‘ Comme il avait en maintes have been translated by Mr. 
occasions tue k la guerre plus de Philipps in Ind, 1903, p. 381 ; 
trois cent mille hommes, il sentit 1904, p. 10. 
que sa faute devait ^tre infaillible- * Beal, Records, i, 99. 
ment punie dans Favenir. 12 fiit ® Spelt Salene on the coins, 
pris au coeur d’angoisse; aussitdt * Besides the technical numis- 
il confessa sa faute, se repentit, ht matic works, see Dr. Stein’s re- 
la charite, observa les defenses, fit markable paper on ‘ Zoroastrian 
Clever un monast^re et donner de Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins’ 
la nourritureauxmoines’ 10, (On and Bahyh Rscord, August, 
Samyiikta'ratnajpitaJca, in L^vi, 1887). 

Notes sur Us indo-Bcythes, p. 34). ® Von Sallet, Nachfolger, p. 19o. 

The Notes, revised by the author. 
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Gandhara 
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tures. 


The appearance of the Buddha among a crowd of hetero- 
geneous deities would have appeared strange, in fact would 
have been inconceivable to Asoka, while it seemed quite 
natural to Kanishka. The newer Buddhism of his day, 
designated as the Mahayana, or Great Vehicle, was largely 
of foreign origin, and its development was the result of the 
complex interaction of Indian, Zoroastrian, Christian, Gnostic, 
and Hellenic elements, which had been made possible by the 
conquests of Alexander, the formation of the Manrya empire 
in India, and, above all, by the unification of the Roman w'orld 
under the sway of the earlier emperors. In this newer 
Buddhism the sage Gautama became in practice, if not in 
theory, a god, with his ears open to the prayers of the faithful, 
and served by a hierarchy of Bodhisattvas and other beings 
acting as mediators between him and sinful men. Such a 
Buddha rightly took a place among the gods of the nations 
comprised in Kanishka's widespread empire, and the monarch, 
even after his ‘ conversion probably continued to honour 
both the old and the new gods, as, in a later age, Harsha 
did alternate reverence to Siva and Buddha. 

The celebrated Gandhara sculptures, found abundantly 
in the Peshawar district and neighbouring regions, the 
ancient Gandhara, of which the best examples date from the 
time of Kanishka and his proximate successors, give vivid 
expression in classical forms of considerable artistic merit 
to this modified Buddhism, a religion with a complicated 
mythology and well-filled pantheon.^ The florid Corinthian 
capitals and many other characteristic features of the style 
prove that the Gandhara school was merely a branch of the 
cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman art of the early empire. The 
most competent critics are now generally agreed that the 
vschool reached its highest point of development in the second 
century of the Christian era. 

^ This fact, which was not recog- the subject is M. Foucher’s masterly 
nized until recently, has been es- work, VArt grico-hovMhiqm dm 
tablished by Prof. Grunwedel and Gandhara, of which the first volume 
M. Foucher. The sculptures in- (S39 pp.) appeared in 1905. Tlie 
elude innumerable figures of Bodhi- second volume has not been pub- 
sattvas. The leading authority on lished. 
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COUNCIL OF KASHMIR 

In Buddhist ecclesiastical history the reign of Kanishka Buddhist 
is specially celebrated for the convocation of a council^ 
organized on the model of that supposed to have been 
summoned by Asoka. Kanishka’s council, which is ignored 
by the Ceylonese chroniclers, who probably never heard of 
it, is known only from the traditions of Northern India, as 
preserved by Tibetan, Chinese, and Mongolian writers. The 
accounts of this assembly, like those of the earlier councils, 
are discrepant, and the details are obviously legendary. 

Kanishka, we are told, studied the Buddhist scriptures in 
his leisure hours under the guidance of a raonk,%vho attended 
daily at the palace to give him instruction. The king, 
becoming hopelessly puzzled by the conflicting doctrines of 
the various sects or schools, suggested to his adviser, the 
Venerable Farsva, that it would be w^ell to obtain an 
authoritative exposition of the truth. Parsva gave his 
cordial approval to the suggestion, and arrangements were 
made accordingly for a general assembly of theologians. 

As a matter of fact, however, all the learned men assembled 
seem to have belonged to a single school, the Sarvastivadins 
of the Hlnayana, or Little Vehicle. The first question 
demanding settlement was that of the place of meeting. The 
king proposed his capital in Gandhara, but objection was 
taken to the hot, damp climate. VSomebody then suggested 
Raj agriha, in Magadha, where the first Council was reputed 
to have met. Ultimately it was decided to convoke the 
assembly in the pleasant climate of Kashmir, at a monastery 
named Kundalavana, near the capital of that country, 
Vasumitra was elected president, and Asvaghosha, the famous 
author, w-ho, according to the story, had been carried 
off from Pataliputra, was appointed vice-president. The 
members, 500 in number, devoted themselves to a thorough 
examination of theological literature from the most remote 
antiquity, and elaborated huge commentaries on the three 
main divisions of the Canon. The works so prepared 
included the Mahavibhasha^ which still exists in Chinese, 
and is described as being an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
philosophy. Dr. Takakusu, a highly competent authority, 
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is of opinion that until this work shall have been made 
accessible to scholars; it will be vain to argue about the 
Council of Kashmir or its works. When the labours of the 
assembly were completed, the commentaries were copied on 
sheets of copper, which were deposited inastilpa built for this 
purpose by order of king Kanishka. It is possible that these 
precious records may still exist buried under some mound near 
Srinagar, and that a lucky chance may reveal them. After the 
conclusion of the business of the Council, Kanishka renewed 
Asoka’s donation of the kingdom of Kashmir to the Church, 
and went home through the Baramula Pass,^ 


^ Hiuen Tsang, the leading au- 
thority (Beal, i, 117, 131 ; Waiters^ 
i, pp. 270-8 ; Takakusu’s review of 
■Wktters, X R A. S., 1905, p. 414), 
states that the council was convencSj 
in Kashmir under the presidency of 
Vasumitra, by Kanishka, king of 
Gandhara, acting on the advice of 
Par^va or Par^vika. Paramartha 
(499-569 A.n.), in his biography 
of Vasubandhu (cin 4^0 -300 a. n.), 
gives an independent account of 
the council as having been held in 
Kashmir at some time in the sixth 
century after the Nirvana. He 
does not name king Kanishka, and 
ascribes the summoning of the 
assembly to Katyayamputra. Ac- 
cording to him, Asvaghosha was 
invited from Saketa in the Sravasti 
rovince for the purpose of applying 
is well-known Uterary skill to the 
redacUon of the commentaries 
drafted by tJie council (Takakusu, 
X B, A, S., 1903, p. 52). 

Vasumitra’s work, Ma^mMimhd 
Sdstra (No. 1263 of Nanjio’s Catal.), 
ascribed to the time of Kanishka, 
was an elaborate commentary on 
the Jnanaprasthdna Sdefra, the 
fundamental work of the Sarvasti- 
vadin school (Takakusu ; I-tsing, 
Btiddhist Practices, p. xxi). 

The Mongolians represent the 
council as engaged in the collection 
of the sayings of Buddha. It met 
at Jalandhar, which was in Kash- 
mir, according^ to the i§dstra Chin- 
gola hereglegchi, and in the kingdom 
of Gatchiin Kunasana, according 


to the history of Sanang Setsen 
(Klaproth, in Laidlay's Fa-hian, 
p. 249). 

The Tibetan Ka-gywr represents 
the work of the council as being 
the third compilation of the doctrine 
of Buddha (Csoraa Kordsi, As, Bes,, 
voL XX, quoted in Eastern Monoid 
chism, p. 188). Wassi!(jew (Schief- 
ner, p. 298) observes that the 
Bu-ston refuses to acknowledge 
Kanishka’s council ; that the Tang- 
yur describes the council in 400 
anno Buddhae (one of the traditional 
dates of Kanishka), as having been 
led by Vatsiputra, and devoted to 
the doctrines of his school ; while a 
Chinese account locates the assem- 
bly at Kandahar. 

Taranath notes that some authors 
aver that the council met in the 
Kundalavana Vihara in Kashmir, 
while others locate it in the Kuvana 
monastery at Jalandhar ; observing 
that the balance of authority favours 
the latter view. But the evidence, 
as it now stands, proves clearty that 
the council met in Kashmir. Hiuen 
Tsang, when describing his visit to 
Jalandhar (Beal, i, 175 ; Watters^ 
i, 296) makes no allusion to the 
council. The fact that in some 
books Kanishka is called the king 
of Jalandhar may have given rise to 
the belief that the council met at 
that city. The council, according 
to Taranath, settled the strife 
between the eighteen schools, which 
were all recognized as orthodox; 
and the three pltakas were now 
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The legends published by M. Sylvain Levi include aLegendof 
strange tale professing to relate the end of Kanishka, 
possibly may be founded on fact. 

^ The king,’ so runs the story, ^ had a minister named 
Mathara, of unusual intelligence. He addressed Kanishka 
in these words : Sire, if you wish to follow the advice of 
your servant, your power will assuredly bring the whole 
world into subjection. All will submit to you, and the 
eight regions will take refuge in your merit. Think over 
what your servant has said, but do not divulge it.” The 
king replied : Very well, it shall be as you say.” Then the 
minister called together the able generals and equipped a 
force of the four arms. Wherever the king turned, all men 
bowed before him like herbage under hail. The peoples of 
three regions came in to make their submission ; under the 
hoofs of the horse ridden by king Kanishka everything either 
bent or broke. The king said : I have subjugat^ three 
regions ; all men have taken refuge with me ; the region of 
the north alone has not come in to make its submission. 

If I subjugate it, I shall never again take advantage of an 
opportunity against any one, be he who he may , but I do 
not yet know the best way to succeed in this undertaking.” 

The king’s people, having heard these words, took counsel 
together, and said : ** The king is greedy, cruel, and un- 
reasonable; his campaigns and continuea conquests have 
wearied the mass of his servants. He knows not how to be 
content, but %vants to reign over the four quarters. The 
garrisons are stationed on distant frontiers, and our relatives 
ai*e far from us. Such being the situation, we must agree 
among ourselves, and get rid of him, After that we may be 
happy,” As he was ill, they covered him with a quilt, a 
man sat on top of him, and the king died on the spot.’ ^ 

The reign of Kanishka appears to have lasted some twenty- 
five or thirty years, and may be assumed to have terminated 
about 150 A. I)., or a little earlier, 

either for the first time reduced with Asoka Maurya, and some 

connected Problems’ (J, E. A » 

Oct., 1901). For the meaning of 
Kundala in Kashmiri local naines, 
see Stein, transl. Ed jatar.^ bk, v, 

V. 106. 

^ Srl-Mumna-pitaka^ &c., in 
Notes, p. 43 ; and an English version 
in lnA Ant., 1903, p. 388. 


to writing, or, so far as previously 
written, were purified from error. 
All kinds of Mahayana texts ap- 
peared about this time (Schiefmr, 
p. 58). 

For criticism of the legends of 
the earlier councils see the author’s 
paper, ‘ The Identity of Piyadasi 
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Very little is kBown about the successors of Kanishka. 
He was followed imiuediately by Huvishka, or Hushka^ who 
probably was his sou, aud appears to have retained uu- 
diminished the great empire to which he succeeded. His 
dominions certainly included Kabul, ^ Kashmir, Gaya,^ and 
Mathura. At the last-named city, a splendid Buddhist 
monastery bore his name, and no doubt owed its existence 
to his munificence;^ for, like Kanishka, he w^as a liberal 
patron of Buddhist ecclesiastical institutions. But he also 
resembled his more famous predecessor in an eclectic taste 
for a strange medley of Greek, Indian, and Persian deities. 
The types on the coins of Hu vishka include Herakles, 
Sarapis, Skanda with his son Visakha, Pharro, the fire-god, 
and many others, but the figure and name of Buddha are 
wanting. It would seem that the Buddhist convictions of 
these old Turkish kings were not very deeply seated, and it is 
probably justifiable to hold that the royal favour w^as granted 
to the powerful monastic organization of the Buddhists as 
much as to their creed. No prudent monarch in those days 
could afford to neglect the wealthy and influential order, 
which had spread its ramifications all over the empire. 

The town of Hushkapura, founded by Huvishka in Kash- 
mir, occupied a position of exceptional importance just inside 
the Baramula Pass, then known as the ‘ western gate ’ of the 
valley, and continued for centuries to be a place of note. 
When Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir about 631 a. n., he 
enjoyed the liberal hospitality of the Hushkapura monastery 
for seveiul days, and was escorted thence with all honour to 
the capital, where he found numerous religious institutions, 
attended by some five thousand monks. The towm of 
Hushkapura is now^ represented by the small village of 
Ushkiir, at which the ruins of an ancient stupa are visible,'^ 

The reign of Huvishka undoubtedly was prolonged, but 

^ Inscription on vase from War- with a medal of Huvishka (Cun- 
dak, thirty miles west from Kabul ningham, Arch, Rep, xvi, p. iv ; 
(Cunningham, Arch, R&p,, ii, 67 ; Num, Chron,^ 1S92, p. 49). 

Priasep’s Essays^ ed. Thomas, i, 169; * Cunningham. Arch. Rep, i, 938. 

PL X). ** Stein, Rdjatm% transl. bk. i, 

* Inscription dated 64 on statue v. 168 ; vol. ii, p. 483 ; Beal, Life of 
of Buddha, apparently associated Ilmen Tsiany, p. 68. 
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all memory of its political events has perished. His abun- 
dant coinage is even more varied than that of Kanishka, 
with which it is constantly associated, and, like the con- 
temporary sculpture, testifies to the continuance of Hellenistic 
influence. A few specimens of the gold coinage present^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

well executed and characteristic portraits of the king, who 
was a determined-looking man, with strongly-marked features, 

; large, deep-set eyes, and aquiline nose.^ So far as appears, 

: the Kushan power suffered no diminution during his reign.^ 

Huvishka w^as succeeded by Vasudeva, whose thoroughly Reign of 
Indian name, a synonym for Vishnu, is a proof of the 
rapidity with which the foreign invaders bad succumbed to 
the influence of their environment.^ Testimony to the 

1 * Gardner, B. M. Catal. Greek dated, as in the Gopalpur stupa 

I and Indo-Scythic Kinys^ PL XXVII, in the Gorakhpur district (Proc, 

; 9, XXVIII, 9. ' J5., 1896, p. 100); Cunning- 

^ The text of the Kashmir ham’s Benares hoard of 163 coins 

chronicle (loc. dt.) is as follows (Prinsep’s Essays, i, 927 note) ; and 
‘ Then there were in this land three Massoms collections from Beghram, 

kings called Hushka, Jushka, and twenty-five miles from Kabiu (ibid. 

Kanishka, who built three towns pp. 344, 351), This association 

named after them. That wise king sbrongly confirms the ordinary 

Jushka, who built Jushkapura with arrangement of the kings; for if 

its Vihara, was also the founder of Vasashka came either between 

’ Jayasvamipura [not identified]. Kanishka and Huvishka, or after 

I These kings, who were given to the latter, his coins must have 

t acts of piety, though descended been found before now. The Ku- 

j from the Turushka race, built at shan coins, which are perfectly 

^ushkaletraand other places legible and readily identified, have 

I chaityas, and similar [structures].’ been known for some seventy years, 

I Vasushka (? Vasashka or Vasishka), and if Vasashka had an independent 

mentioned in an inscription found existence it is inconceivable either 

at Sanchi in Central India, usually is that he should not have struck 

identified with Jushka of the coins, or that coins struck by him 

chronicle and Vasudeva or Vasu- should not have been founa and 

deva of the coins and Mathura recognized. The suggestion that 

inscriptions. But Dr. Fleet (/. jK. Vasashka succeeded Huvishka was 

A, 8,, 1903, p. 399 ; 1905, p. 357), made by Dr. Fleet only when the 

maintains that Vasashka is an un- other hypothesis broke down. I 

recognized king, who ought to be cannot find any sound reason for 

interpolated eiSer between Kanish- distinguishing V^ashka or Va- 

ka and Huvishka, or after the latter sushka from Vasudeva. 
king. Neither hypothesis is sup- ® His alternative name of Va- 
ported by any solid argument, and sishka (? Vasashka or Vasashka) is 

the numismatic facts appear to an attempt to express his real Turk! 

be fatal to Dr. Fleet’s contention, name in Indian letters. So Hu- 

The coins of Kadphises II, Kanish- vishka takes the optional forms 

ka and Huvishka are extremely of Hushka or Huksna in inscrip- 

abundant from Kabul to Patna, tions, besides other varieties in the 

and ail three are often found asso- coin legends, wiiich are in Greek 
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same fact is borne by his coins, almost all of which exhibit 
on the reverse the figure of the Indian god Siva, attended by 
his bull Nandi, and accompanied by the noose, trident, and 
other insignia of Hindu iconography* The inscriptions of 
Vasudeva, mostly found at Mathura, certainly range in date 
from the year 74 to the year 98 of the era used in the Kushan 
age, and indicate a reign of not less than twenty-five years. 
If the Sanchi inscription bears the date 68, the reign would 
have lasted about thirty-five years. 

It is evident that the Kushan power must have been 
decadent during the latter part of the long reign of Vasu- 
deva ; and apparently before its close, or immediately after 
that event, the vast empire of Kanishka obeyed the usual 
law governing Oriental monarchies, and broke up into frag- 
ments, having enjoyed a brief period of splendid unity. 
Coins bearing the name of Vasudeva continued to be struck 
long after he had passed away, and ultimately present the 
royal figure clad in the garb of Persia, and manifestly 
imitated from the effigy of Sapor (Shahpur) I, the Sassanian 
monarch who ruled Persia from 238 to 269 a. 

Absolutely nothing positive is known concerning the means 
by which this renewed Persian influence, as proved by numis- 
matic facts, made itself felt in the interior of India. Bahram 
(Varahran) II is known to have conducted a campaign in 
Sistan, at some time between 277 and 294 ; but there is no 
record of any Sassanian invasion of India in the third century, 
during which period all the ordinary sources of historical 
information dry up. No inscriptions certainly referable to 
that time have been discovered, and the coinage, issued by 
merely local rulers, gives hardly any help. Certain it is 
that two great paramount dynasties, the Kushan in Northern 
India, and the Andhra in the tableland of the Deccan, 
disappear together almost at the moment when the Arsakidan 
dynasty of Persia was superseded by the Sassanian. It is 
impossible to avoid hazarding the conjecture that the three 

characters. Similar difficulties of ^ Von Sallet, Nachfolger, p. 63. 
transliteration are coastantly felt Catal, of Coins in L voL i, 
now. pp. 63-9^. 
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events may have been in some way connected, and that the 
persianizing of the Kushto coinage of Northern India should 
be explained by the occurrence of an unrecorded Persian 
invasion. But the conjecture is unsupported by direct evi- 
dence ; and the invasion, if it really took place, would seem to 
have been the work of predatory tribes subject to Iranian 
influence, rather than a regular attack by a Persian king. 

So much, however, is clear that Vasudeva was the last Foreign 
Kiishan king who continued to hold extensive territories in 
India* After his death there is no indication of the existence 
of a paramount power in North^n India. Probably numerous 
Rajas asserted their independence and formed a number of 
short-lived states, such as commonly arise from the ruins 
of a great Oriental monarchy ; but historical material for 
the third century is so completely lacking that it is im- 
possible to say what or how many those states were. The 
period evidently \vas one of extreme confusion associated with 
foreign invasions from the north- w'est, which is reflected in 
the muddled statements of the Vishmi Purana concerning the 
Abhiras, Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Bahlikas, and other 
outlandish dynasties named as the successors of the Andhras. 

The dynasties thus enumerated clearly were to a large extent 
contemporary with one another, not consecutive, and none of 
them could claim paramount rank. It seems to be quite 
hopeless to attempt to reduce to order the Purtoic accounts 
of this anarchical period, and nothing would be gained by 
quoting a long list of names, the very forms of which are 
uncertain. 

Coins indicate that the Kushtos held their own in the Kushan 
Panjab and Kabul for a long time. It is certain that f xaful^and 
Kushan kings of Kabul continued to be a considerable power Panjab. 
until the fifth century, when they were overthrown by the 
White Huns. At the beginning of the fourth century one 
of them gave a daughter in marriage to Hormazd II, the 
Sassanian king of Persia ; and when Sapor II besieged 
Amida in 860 a. d., his victory over the Roman garrison was 
won with the aid of Indian elephants and Kushan troops 
under the command of their aged king Grumbates, who 
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occupied the place of honour, and was supported by the 
Sakas of Slstan.^ 

Subordi- It is difficult to judge how far the foreign chiefs who 

^^efs. ^^l^d the Panjab during the third century, and struck 
coins similar to those of Vasudeva, yet with a difference, 
were Kushans, and how far they belonged to other Asiatic 
tribes. The marginal legends of the coins of this class, 
which are written in a modified Greek script, preserve the 
name of either Kanishka or Vasu[deva] Kushan,^ King of 
Kings, and so recognize the Kushan supremacy ; but the 
name in Indian letters, placed by the side of the spear, is 
frequently monosyllabic, like a Chinese name, Bha^ Ga^ Fi, 
and so forth. These monosyllabic names seem to belong to 
chiefs of various Central Asian tribes who invaded India and 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Kushan or Shahi kings 
of Kabul, One coin with the modified Kushan obverse, and 
the names Pahaldhi (?) in Indian Brahml 

characters in various parts of the field, has on the reverse 
a fire-altar of the type found on the coins of the earliest 
Sassanian kings. It is thus clear that in some way or other, 
during the third century, the Panjab renewed its ancient 
connexion with Persia.^ 

Blank in Nothing definite is recorded concerning the dynasties of 
Northern India, excluding the Panj ab, during the thirdcentury, 

In^a. and the early part of the fourth. The imperial city of Pata- 
iiputrais known to have continued to be a place of importance 
as late as the fifth century, but there is not even the slightest 
indication of the nature of the dynasty which ruled there 
during the third. The only intelligible dynastic list for the 

* Cunningham, 1893. * For a list of the names see 

pp. 169-77 ; who seems to be right V. A. Smith, ‘ History and Coin^e 
in identifying the Chionitai of of the Gupta Period,’ in 5. A, 
Ammianus Marcellinus with the voi. ixiii, part i, p. 180 ; and for the 
Kushans; Drouin, ‘Monnaies des Bashana coin, ‘Numismatic Notes 
Grands Kouchans,’m Bm, and Novelties,’ibid.,voLlxvi, parti, 

1896, p. 163. Gibbon (ch. xix) gives p. 6. M. Drouin {Rev. Num., 1898, 
360 A. D. as the date of the siege of p. 140) points out that the form of 
Amida on the Tigris, the modem the altar is that found on the coins 
Diarbekir. Other authorities prefer of Ardashir, the first Sassanian 
358 or 359. king (295 or 226-41), as well as on 

^ The coins usually have Vam, those of some of his successors, 
not Vdm, 
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period is that of the Saka satraps of Western Iiidiaj whose 
history will be more conveniently noticed in the next chapter 
in connexion wilh that of the Gupta emperors. The period 
between the extinction of the Knshan and Andhra dynasties, 
about 220 or 230 a.d., and the rise of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty, nearly a century later, is one of the darkest in the 
whole range of Indian history. 
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APPROXIMATE EUSHAN CHRONOLOGY 


r. 163 
160 

ff. 160-50 
f. 150-340 
€. 140 


Death of Hiung-nu chief, Moduk. 

Expulsion of main body of Yueh-chi horde from Kan-suh by 
theHiung-nu. 

Nan-tiu-mi, chief of the Wu-sun, killed by the Yueh-chi. 

Death of Hiung-nu chief, K^yuk, . 

Yueh-chi occupation of the Saka territory ; Saka migratioii. 

Sake invasion of India. 

Expulsion of Yueh-chi from Saka territory by Koen-muo, 
the young Wu-sun chief, son of Nan-tiu-mi. 

Eeduction of the Ta-hai, both north and south of the Oxus, 
to vassalage by the Yueh-chi, who begin to settle down. 

Dispatch by Chinese emperor Wu-ti of Chang-klen as envoy 
to the Yueh-chi. 

Arrival of Chang-k’ien at Yueh-chi head-quarters, north of 
ihe Oxus. 

Return of Ghang-k’ien to China, 

Death of Chang-k’ien. 

Extension of Yueh-chi settlements to the lands south of the 
Oxus ; occu;^tion of Ta-hia capital, Lan-sheu, south of 
the river, probably = BalMi. 

Formation of five TTueh-chi principalities, including 


Knshan and Bamian. 

58-57 Epc^h of the Malava or Vikrama era. 
e. '26 Indian embassy to Augustus. 

2 A Chinese official instructed in Buddhist books by a Yueh- 
A, n. chi king. {See Franke, TurJcvolkm', p. 92 n.) 

8 Temporary cessation of intercourse between China and the 
West. 

14 Augustus, Roman emperor, died ; Tiberius acc. 

23 End of First, or Early Han dynasty of China. 

38 Gaius (Caligula), Roman emperor, acc. 

41 Claudius, Roman emperor, acc. 

c, 45 Kadphises I Kush^ (Kieu-tsieu-k’io, Kozolakadaphes, &c.) 
acc. 

e. 45-60 Consolidation of the five Yueh-chi principalities into 
Knshan Empire under Kadphises I ; conquest by him of 
Kabul (Kao-fu), ? Bactria (Po-ta) (see note below), and 
? Kashmir (Ki-pin) ; Hermaios, Greek king in Kabul and 
Panjab, contemporary. 

54 Nero, Roman emperor, acc. 

/*. 64 Buddhist books sent for by Chinese emperor, Ming-ti. 

68, 69 Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, Roman emperors. 

70 Vespasian, Roman emperor (acc. Dee. 22, 69 \ 

77 Publication of, Pliny’s Natural History. 

78 Epoch of the Saka or Salivahana era. 

79 Titus, Roman emperor, acc. 

81 Domitian, Roman emperor, acc. 


^ M, Chavannes places this b.c., but nearer the former {Turk- 
event ‘about 140 b.c. If he is p. 55). No authority exists 

right, the next five dates must be for Klaproth’s precise date 165. 
modified. Dr. Franke suggests a The dates marked c. are merely 
third date, between 174 and 160 rough approximations. 
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: ''A.D.' ' 

e, 85 Death of Kadphisea I, at age of 80 ; Eadphises II, Ms son, 
aec, (s= Yen-kao-cMng, Hima Eadphises, &c.) ; the 
‘Nameless King’, Megas^ contemporarj and sub- 
ordinate. 

90 Kadphises II defeated by Chinese general Pan-ch’ao, and 
compelled to pay tribute to China, 

c. 90-100 A.nnexation of Northern India, and destmetion of Indo- 
FartMan power in the Fanjab by Kadphises II, 

96 Nerva, Roman emperor, acc. 

98 Trajan, Roman emperor, acc. 

99 Arrival of Trajan in Rome. 

105 Overthrow by the Romans of the Nabataean kingdom of 
Petra in Arabia; rise of Palmyra; Indian embassy to 
Trajan about this time. 

116 Conquest of Mesopotamia by Trajan. 

117 Hadrian, Roman emperor, acc. ; retrocession of Mesopotamia . 

133^6 Residence of Hadrian at Athens. 

c. 133 Kanishka KushSn, acc. 

iu 135-30 Conquest by Kanishka of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan ; ^ 
war with king of PaMliputra. 

131-6 War of Hadrian with the Jews, 

e. 135 Conversion of Kanishka to Buddhism, 

138 Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, ace. 

< 7 . 140 Buddhist Council in Kashmir, 

<?. 150 Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman, Western satrap. 

151 or 159 Huvishka (Hushka) Kushan, acc. 

161 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Roman emperor, acc, 

169-5 Defeat of Parthian king, Vologeses HI, by the Romans. 

175 Eastern campaign of M^us Aurelius. 

180 Comraodus, Roman emperor, acc. 

c, 185 YSsudeva KusMn, acc. 

199, 193 Pertinax and Julianus, Roman emperors. 

193 Septimius Severus, Roman emperor, act*. 
e, 900 Palmyra created a Roman colony. 

911 Caracalla, Roman emperor, acc.' 

916 Parthian expedition of Caracalla. 

917 Macrinus, Roman emperor, acc. 

918 Elagabalus, Roman emperor, acc. 

999 Alexander Severus, Roman emperor, acc. 

996 I Foundation of Sassanian empire of Persia by Ardashir ; 
j the death of Vasudeva, the collapse of th e Kushau power 

j iu India, and the termination of the Andhra dynasty 
I occurred at nearly the same time. 

960 I Defeat of Valerian, Roman emperor, by Sapor 1. 

973 I Capture of Palmyra by Aurelian. 

360 ; Successful siege of Amida by Sapor II, with Kushan help. 

* The true date possibly may be identification of Po-ta (P’u-ta, Can- 

later; for, according to Dr. Franke, tonese Pok-tiu) with Bactria, and 

China lost Khotan in 159 a. d, suggests as the true equivalent the 

Kanishka is not mentioned by ‘ Paddyan land ’ 7 ^), which 

name in the Chinese histories. he places to the north of Arachosia, 

Dr. Franke (B&itrdge, p. 99 n.) See ante, p. 35 n. 
considers as doubtful the current 

sg 
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APPENDIX L 

The so-^aUed ^ Chinese hodages * of Kanishka, 

The story of the hostages, who are sometimes inaccurately 
styled ^ Chinese * (e. g. Cunningham, Am, Geogj\, p. 202), has 
provoked so much comment and difference of opinion that the 
statements in the text, which differ from those made in the first 
edition of this book, require justification. The necessary discus- 
sion cannot be compressed conveniently within the limits of a 
footnote. The story is told twice by Hiuen Tsang himself, the 
first time in relation to Kapisa, or Kafiristan (Beal, Records^ i, 56 ; 
Watters y i, 124 ; Franke, Turhmlkery p. 80) ; and the second time 
in relation to Chi-na-puh-ti, or Chinabhukti {Bealy i, 173; 
Watters y i, 292 ; Franke, op. cit., p. 81). The biographer of the 
pilgrim gives the tale in a variant and much briefer form (Beal, 
Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, p. 54 ; Franke, op. cit., p, 83). All the 
translations of the passages in the Records agree substantially, 
except that Watters makes the Chinabhukti version refer to a 
single hostage, while Beal and Franke agree in interpreting the 
text as mentioning ^ hostages ’ in the plural. Watters alone gives 
the correct transcription Chinabhukti. Minor variations in the 
versions do not affect the question of the credibility of the story. 
The name of the monastery occupied by the hostages at Kapisa 
is given as Jen-kia-la7i (v, L Ta-kia-lan) by Julien (whom Franke 
follows) ; but Beal notes that in the copy used by him this name 
was wanting. The Ufe gives the name of the same monastery 
as Sha-h-ka or 8ha4o--Jda, 

Subject to the above comments, I use Watters's translations of 
the two passages in the Records (f the Western World and Beal's 
rendering of the passage in the Life. 

The first mention of the subject by Hiuen Tsang is made in 
the course of an explanation of the origin of the Hmayana 
monastery near the capital of Kapisa, a country in which most 
of the monks were Mahayanists. 

‘About three or four li east of the capital,’ we are told, ‘ under the 
east mountain, was a large monastery with above 300 brethren, all 
Hmayaiiists. Its history, the pilgrim learned, was this : When Kanishka 
reined in Candhara his pwer reached the neighbouring States, and his 
influence extended to distant re^ons. As he kept order by military 
rule over a wide territory, reaching to the east of the Tsung-Ling, 
a tributary State of China to the west of the Yellow river, through fear of 
the king’s wwer, sent him [princes as] hostages. On the arrival of the 
hostages Kanishka treated them with great courtesy, and provided them 
with different residences according to the seasons. The winter was 
spent in India, the summer in Kapis, and the spring and autumn in 
Gandhara. At each residence a monastery was erected, this one being 
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at the summer residence. Hence the walls of the chambers had paintings 
of the hostages, who in appearance and dress were somewhat like the 
Chinese. When the hostages returned to their homes they fondly 
remembered their residence here, and continued to send it religious offer- 
ings. So the brethren of this monastery, with gratefiil feelings, had 
kept up religious services on behalf of the hostages every year at the 
beginning and end of the Bain-season Retreat.’ 

The tale of the buried treasure follows {JVaiters^ i, 124). We 
are also iiifbmied that the hostages had practised Saynadhi^ or 
ascetic meditation, in certain caves situated among the mountains 
to the north of the monastery. 

Tlie tradition concerning the hostage or hostages, as heard at 
Chlnabhukti, in the Panjab, was nearly identical with that pre- 
served at the capital of Kapi&. The pilgrim states that 

‘ When Kanishka was reigning the fear of his name spread to many 
regions, so far even as to the outlying vassals of China to the west of 
the Yellow river. One of these vassal States, being in fear, sent a hostage 
to the court of King Kanishka [the hostage being apparently a son of 
the ruler of the State]. The king treated the hostage with great kind- 
ness and consideration, allowing him a separate residence for each of 
the three seasons, and providing him with a guard of the four kinds 
of soldiers. This district was assigned as the winter residence of the 
hostage, and hence it was called Chlnabhukti.’ 

Hiuen Tsang then goes on to state that the hostage introduced 
pears and peaches into this part of India, where previously they 
had been unknown. Hence peaches were called ^ Chinani ' and 
|>ears were called ^ China-rajaputra ' (Watters, i, 292). 

In the Life, the tradition of the hostage is noticed only in con- 
nexion with Kapisa, and is not alluded to in the account of the 
pilgrim’s stay of fourteen months at Chinabhukti (p. 76). We 
are informed that there wxre about a hundred religious founda- 
tions at the capital of Kapisa, each of which sought the honour 
of entertaining the pilgrim as a guest. The king of the country 
trusted entirely to the Mahayana teaching, but the liostage’s 
temple or monastery was held by the Hmayanists, and for this 
reason Hwui-Seng, then the companion of Hiuen Tsang, and 
himself a Hinayanist, prefen-ed to lodge in that institution. 

‘ There was a temple belonging to the Little Vehicle, which was named 
Bha4o-hm. The story goes that the temple was built some time ago, 
when the son of the Han emperor was held as a hostage. The priests 
of this temple said “ Our temple was originally founded by a son of 
the Han emperor, and now, as you come from that country, you ought 
first to stop with us 

Hiuen Tsang, being deeply impressed by this argument and also 
willing to oblige his comj>anion, accepted the invitation of the 
Sha-lo-kia monks and stayed with them during the rains (Life, 
p. 54). The story of the buried treasure is then narrated at 
length. 
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Dr. Franke may be right in his emphatic declaratioii that ^the 
presence of a son of the emperor of China as a hostage at the 
court of Kanishka is utterly unthinkable * {Twrkjolker, i^, 87). 
Perhaps Hiuen Tsang s notes contained two versions of the tradi- 
tion current at Kapi^a, one treating the hostage as having been 
sent by a vassal State, and the other descTibing him as a son of 
the Han emperor. The fomrer and more trustworthy statement 
was accepted by the editors of the Records, while the latter and 
less credible story was inserted by the authors of the 
Whether there were several hostages or only one hostage does 
not much matter, and I cannot decide which translator is right 
on that point. For convenience, I assume that there were 
several hostages, as understood by the majority of the translators. 

Where did these hostages come from ? It is quite clear that 
they were not Chinamen in the strict sense. They came from 
the tribes or States west of the Yellow river {Ho-si), and in 
appearance resembled the ^ Kia of the east \ Dr. Franke under- 
stands the latter phrase to mean the Tanguts, or nomads, of 
Kan-su, in Western China, and interprets Ho-st as meaning the 
territory in Kan-su which now forms the five prefectures of 
Lanchow, Liangchow, Kanchow, Suchow, and Ansi. It is not 
easy to understand how a State so remote as a part of Kan-su 
could have been frightened into sending hostages to Kanishka, 
and it is much more natural to understand that the State which 
sent the hostages was situated in the south-western part of 
Chinese Turkestan, and not very far from the Tsung-ling or 
Sarlkol, mountains. Mr. W'atters evidently held this opinion, 
because he informs his readers that ^ the China ” known to the 
people of India before the arrival of Chinese pilgrims and after- 
wards was apparently not the Flowery Middle Country ”, but 
rather a region occupied by a tribe living to tlie west of the 
Chinese empire, far west of the Yellow river. This China” 
was watered by the rivers Sita and Chakshu, and it was one of 
the countries in the north-east [from India]. The name was 
afterwards extended to the Flowery Land ” apparently by the 
Buddhist writers and translators of India and Kashmir. Our 
pilgrim tells his readers that the people of Chmabhukti had 
great respect for the East Land ”, and that, pointing to him, 
they said one to another : He is a man of the country of our 
former king ” * {Waiters, i, 293). Dr. Stein has proved that the 
^ita (Hsi-to) is the Yarkand river, of which the Taghdumbash 
stream is one of the principal affluents (Ancient Kkotan, pp, 27, 
B5, 42). The Chakshu is the Oxus.^ These identifications 

_ * The astronomer Bhaskara descending from Mount Meru, 
Acharya names the Sita and which seems to have meant the 
Chakshu as two of the four streams Pamir watershed for him (quoted 
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indicate that the country from which the hostages were believed 
to have been sent must have been in the neighbourhood of either 
Yarkand or Kashgar. The marching distance from Kashgar to 
Yarkand is about 120 English miles. 

Stein^ Specht, and Marquart believed that the Annals of ike 
Later Hans contained a statement that An-kiio, the ruler of 
Sii-le^ or Kashgar, had sent his relative, Prince CITen-pan, as a 
hostage to the king of the Great Yueh-chi at some date between 
107-^lS A. D. This alleged statement naturally has been cited 
in support of Hiuen Tsang’s tradition of the hostages {Ancmii 
Khotan^ pp. 55, 56, with ref.). But Dr. Franke declares jx)si- 
tively that ^ the argument is lacking in any support ; there is not 
any mention in the Chinese text either of a prince who was sent 
as a hostage to the Yueh-chi, nor is there any reference to King 
Kanishka, such as Marquart supposes to exist ’ (op. cit., p. 83 
note). The sinologists must settle this conflict of evidence. So 
much is clear — that as the matter stands, a writer ignorant of 
Chinese cannot venture to cite the Han Annals in support of the 
tradition recorded by Hiuen Tsang. 

The pilgrim spent the rainy season of 630 a.d. in the hostages’ 
monastery at the capital of Kapisa, and resided for fourteen 
months in the connected institution at Chlnabhukti during the 
years 633-4 a.d. He must, therefore, have had the most ample 
opportunity for learning correctly the local traditions, and there 
can be no doubt that he has reported them accurately. Appar- 
ently, he must have heard also at Kapisa the additional detail 
that one hostage was a son of the Han emperor ; because, if that 
tradition was not mentioned in his notes, it is difiicult to imagine 
liow it could have come to the knowledge of his biographer. 
But the pilgrim excludes this detail from the account of his 
travels, presumably because he did not believe it. We may 
follow his example, and accept the tradition that Kanishka took 
hostages, or a hostage, from a western dependency of China, 
while rejecting the embellishment that one hostage was a son of 
a Han emperor. The western dependency in question apparently 
was in the neighbourhood of either Yarkand or Kashgar. I do 
not see any good reason for discrediting the belief of the monks 
that the hostages introduced pears and peaches into the Panjab. 

Dr. Stein points out that in Khotan and Yarkand the Maha- 
yana, or Great Vehicle, doctrine prevailed, whereas in Kashgar 
the Hinayana, or Little Vehicle, doctrine was the favouiite. 
This indicfites a connexion of the hostages* monasteries at both 
Kapisa and Chinabhukti with Kashgar rather than with Yarkand. 
The story that Kanishka built Buddhist monasteries for the recep- 

from Colebrooke, Siddhclnta Siromanif lu Elliot, Hwt. of Indict^ vol. i, 
p. 50), 
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tion of the hostages seems to imply that Buddhism already existed 
in the hostages* country — that is to say, presumably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kashgar. The manner and time of the introduction 
of Buddhism into Kashgar are not known, but whenever and 
however the doctrine was imported, it would seem to have come 
from Hinayanist Bactria rather than from Mahayanist Khotan or 
Yarkand. It is quite possible that Asoka*s missionaries, or their 
early successors, may have penetrated as far as Kashgar, whereas 
the introduction of Mahay^ist doctrine into Khotan and Yarkand 
may have been the result of Kanishka*s conquests. When Hiuen 
Tsang visited the kingdom of Cho-kiu-kia, or Karghalik, to the 
south of Yarkand, he noted that ^in this kingdom the writings 
of the Great Vehicle are very abundant. There is no place 
where the law of Buddha is more flourishing than this * {Beal, ii, 
308). The identification of Cho-kiu-kia {at. Tchoii-kiii, Tchou- 
kiu-po, Tchou-kiu-pan, Tchd-keou-kia) with Karghalik is due to 
M. Chavannes {Smg Yun, pp. IQ, 20). 
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THE GUPTA EMPIRE, AND THE WESTERN 
SATRAPS; CHANDRA-GUPTA I TO 
KUMARAGUPTA I 

FROM 820 TO 455 A. D. 

In the fourth century light again dawns, the veil of Origin 
oblivion is lifted, and the history of India regains unity 
interest. dynasty. 

A local Raja at or jiear Pataliputra, bearing the famous 30S a. i>. 
name of Chandra-gupta,^ wedded, in or about the year 308, 
a princess named Kumara DevT, who belonged to the ancient 
Lichchhavi clan, celebrated ages before in the early annals 
of Buddhism. During the long period of about eight 
centuries which intervened between the reign of A.jatasatru 
and the marriage of Kumara Devi the histoiy of the Lich- 
chhavis has been lost for the most part, although they are 
known to have established a dynasty in Nepal, which used 
an era believed to run from 111 a. They now come 
suddenly into notice again in connexion with this marriage, 
which proved to be an event of the highest political import- 
ance, as being the foundation of the fortunes of a dynasty 
destined to rival the glories of the Mauryas. Kumara Devi 
evidently brought to her husband as her dowry valuable 
influence, which in the course of a few years secured to him a 
paramount position in Magadha and the neighbouring 
countries. It seems probable that at the time of this fateful 
union the Lichchhavis were mastei^ of the ancient imperial 
city, and that Chandra-gupta, by means of his matrimonial 
alliance, succeeded to the power previously held by his wife’s 
relatives. In the olden days the Lichchhavis of Vaisali had 

^ The names of the Chandra- them from the Manrya. 
guptas of the Gupta dynasty are ® Levi, Le Nipal, i, 14 ; ii, 153. 
spelt with a hyphen, to distinguish 
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been the rivals of the kings of Pataliputra, and apparently, 
during the disturbed times which followed the reign of 
Pushyamitra, they paid off old scores by taking possession of 
the city, which had been built and fortified many centuries 
earlier for the express purpose of curbing their restless spirit. 

Certain it is that Chandra-gupta was raised by his Lich- 
chhavi connexion from the rank of a local chief, as enjoyed 
by his father and grandfather,^ to such dignity that he felt 
justified in assuming the lofty title of ^ sovereign of Maha- 
x'ajas usually associated with a claim to the rank of lord 
paramount. He struck coins in the joint names of himself, 
his queen, and the Lichchhavis; and his son and successor 
habitually described himself with pride as the son of the 
daughter of the Lichchhavis. Chandra-giipta, designated as 
the First, to distinguish him from his grandson of the same 
name, extended his dominion along the Gangetic valley as 
far as the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, where Alla- 
habad now stands ; and ruled during his brief tenure of the 
throne a populous and fertile territory, which included 
Xirbut, Bihar, Oudh, and certain adjoining districts. His 
political importance was sufficient to warrant him in estab- 
lishing, after the Oriental manner, a new era dating from his 
formal consecration or coronation, when he was proclaimed 
as heir to the imperial power associated by venerable tradition 
with the possession of Pataliputra. The first year of the 
Gupta era, which continued in use for several centuries, ran 
from March 13, 321j^^_of which 

dates the former may he taken as thaf of the coronation of 
Chandi*a-gupta I.^ 


^ His father was named Ghatot- 
kacha, and his grandfather simply 
Gupta. Buddhist legend offers 
another instance of the participle 
Gupta alone serving as a proper 
name in the case of Upagupta 
(Gupta the Less), son of Gupta the 
perfumer. 

^ For the chronology of the 
dyuasty see the author’s paper, 
* Kevised Chronolo^ of the E^ly 
or Imperial Gupta Dynasty’ (/irwl. 


AiU.t 1902, p. 257 \ which modifies 
the scheme as given in his numis- 
matic works. The Gupta inscrip- 
tions, so far as knovni up to 1888, 
have been well edited by Dr, Fleet 
{Corpm Jnscr. Ind.^ vol. iii). The 
principal discoveries s' ace that date 
are the Bhitari seal of Kumara- 
gupta II, edited by V. A. Smith 
and Hoernle in J, A, S, B,, vol. 
Iviii, part i, 1889 ; and the Basarh 
seals of Ghatotkachagupta and 
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Before his deaths which occurred five or six years later^ 3ti>6 a, d. 
Chandra-gupta selected as his successor the Crown 
Samudragupta, his son by the Liehchhavi princess. The " 
paternal preference was abundantly justified by the young 
king, who displayed a degree of skill in the arts of both 
peace and war w^hich entitles him to high rank among the 
most illustrious sovereigns of India. 

From the moment of his accession, Samiidragupta assumed His 
the part of an aggressively ambitious monarch, resolved 
increase his dominions at the expense of his neighbom\s. 

Wars of aggression never have been condemned by such 
public opinion as exists in the East, and no king who cared 
for his reputation could venture to rest contented within his 
own borders. Samudragupta had no hesitation in acting on 
the principle that ^ kingdom-taking'* is the business of kings, 
and immediately after his succession to the throne plunged 
into war, which occupied many years of his unusually pro- 
tracted reign. ^ 

When his fighting days wei*e over, he employed a learned Epigraphic 
poet, skilled in the technicalities of Sanskrit verse, to com- 
pose a panegyric of his achievements, which he caused to be 
engraved on one of the stone pillars set up six centuries before 
by Asoka and incised with his edicts.^ Samudragupta, an 
orthodox Hindu, learned in all the wisdom of the Brahmans, 
and an ambitious soldier full of the joy of battle, who cared 
nothing for preachings of the monk Asoka, recorded in an 
antique script and unfamiliar dialect, made no scruple about 
setting bis own ruthless boasts of sanguinary wars by the side 
of the quietist moralizings of him who deemed rthe cbiefest 
conquest ’ to be the conquest of piety. 

Samudragupta’s anxiety to provide for the remembrance 

the queen of Chandra-gupta II ‘The Conquests of Samudra Gupta ^ 

(Archaeol. S. Annual 1903-4, (/. JK. A, A, 189T, p, 859). A few 

pp. 101-^9, PI. XL-XLII). Dates necessary corrections will foe made 
expressed in the Gupta era gener- in sufosequent notes, 
ally can foe converted into dates ^ The inscription is not posthu- 
A. D. by the addition of 319 ; e, g. mous (Biihler, in J. JK. A. S., 1898, 

83 o.E. « 401 A.D. p. 386). The pillar stands in the 

^ Authorities and details are fully fort at Allahabad, but probably 
discussed in the author’s paper, not in its original position. 
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of his deeds was not in vain. The record composed by his 
poet-laureate survives to this day practically complete, and 
furnishes a detailed contemporary account of the events of 
the reign, probably superior to anything else of the kind 
in the multitude of Indian inscriptions. Unfortunately the 
document is not dated, but it may be assigned with a very 
near approach to accuracy to the year 360 a.d., or a little 
earlier or later, and it is thus, apart from its value as history, 
of great interest as an important Sanskrit composition, partly 
in verse and partly in prose, of ascertained age and origin. 
The value as dated literature of the gi’eat historical inscrip- 
tions, although emphasized by Biihler, is still, perhaps, not 
fully recognized by scholars who occupy themselves primarily 
with the books preserved in libraries. But our concern at 
present in the elaborate composition of Haiishena is with 
its contents as an historical document, rather than with its 
place in the evolution of Sanskrit, and the exposition of its 
importance as a linguistic and literary landmark must be left 

to specialists. 

The author of the panegyric classifies his lord’s campaigns 
geographically under four heads: as those directed against 
eleven kings of the south ; nine named kings of Aryavarta, 
or the Gangetic plain, besides many others not specified ; the 
chiefs of the wild forest tribes ; and the rulers of the frontier 
kingdoms and republics. He also explains Samudagupta’s 
relation with certain foreign powers, too remote to come 
within the power of his arm. Although it is at present 
impossible to identify every one of the countries, kings, and 
peoples enumerated by the poet, and sundry matters of detail 
remain to be cleared up by future discovery and investiga- 
tion, enough is known to enable the historian to form a clear 
idea of the extent of the dominions and the range of the 
alliances of the most brilliant of the Gupta emperors. The 
matter of the record being arranged on literary rather than 
historical principles, it is not possible to narrate the events 
of the reign in strict chronological order. 

But we may feel assured that this Indian Napoleon first 
turned his arms against the powers nearest him, and that he 
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thoroughly subjugated the Rajas of the Gangetic plain, the 
wide region now known as Hindustan, before he embarked 
on his perilous adventures in the remote south. His treat- 
ment of the Rajas of the north was drastic; for we are told 
that they were ^ forcibly rooted up a process which necessarily 
involved the incorporation of their territories in the dominions 
of the victor. Among the nine names mentioned, only one 
can be recognized with certainty, that of Ganapati Naga, 
whose capital was at Padmavat! or Narwar, a famous city, 
which still exists, in the territories of the Maharaja Sindia. 

The greater part of these northern conquests must have 
been completed, and the subjugated territories absorbed, 
before Samudragupta ventured to undertake the invasion of 
the kingdoms of the south ; a task which demanded uncom- 
mon lK)ldness in design, and masterly powers of organization 
and execution. 

The invader, marching due south from the capital, through Conquest 
Chutia Nagpur, directed his fii'st attack against the kingdom 
of South Kosala in the v'alley of the MahanadT, and over- and forest 
threw its king, Maheitlra.^ Passing on, he subdued all the 
chiefs of the forest countries, which still retain their ancient 
wdldness, and constitute the tributary states of Orissa and 
the more backward parts of the Central Provinces. The 
principal ^ those chiefs, who bore the appropriate name of 
Vyaghra Raja, or the Tiger King, is not otherwise known 
to history. At this stage of the campaign, the main diffi- 
culties must have been those of transport and supply, for the 
ill-armed forest tribes could not have offered serious military 
resistance to a well-equipped army. 

Still advancing southwards, by the east coast road, Samu- Conquests 
dragupta vanquished the chieftain ^who held Pishtapura, the souSr^^ 
ancient capital of Kaluga, now Pimapuramin the Godavari 
district, as well as the |iill-forts of Mahendragiri and KotCura 
in Ganjam ; King Slantaraja, whose territory lay on the 
banks of the Kolleru (Colair) lake ; ^ the neighbouring king 

^ North Kosala corresponded Kaurdlaka see Kielhom in j^. hid. 
roughly with Oudh, north of the voL vi, p. 3. Kottura (Kothoor of 
Ghagra river. Indian Atlas^ sheet No. 108) lies 

^ For correct interpretation of twelve miles SSE. from Mahendra- 
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of VengT between the Krishnl^ and Godavari rivers, perhaps 
a Pallava ; and Vishnugop^ the Pallava king of Kanchl, or 
Conjeeveram, to the south-west of Madras. Then turning 
westwards, he subjugated a chieftain, named Ugrasena, king 
of Palakka, a place perhaps situated in the Nellore District.^ 

He returned homewards through the western parts of the 
Deccan, subduing on his way the kingdom of Devarashto, 
or the modern Mahratta country, and Eran4apalla, or 
Khandesh.^ 

This wonderful campaign, which involved tw^o or three 
thousand miles of marching through difficult country, must 
have occupied about two years at least, and its conclusion 
may be dated approximately in 340 A. D. 

No attempt was made to effect the permanent annexation 
of these southern states; the triumphant victor admitting 
that he only exacted a temporary submission and then with- 
drew. But beyond doubt he despoiled the rich treasuries of 
the south, and came back laden with golden booty, like the 
Muhammadan adventurer who performed the same military 
exploit nearly a thousand years later. Malik Kafur, the 
general of Ala-ud-dln, Sultan of Delhi, in the years 1309 and 
1310, repeated the performance of Samudragopta, operating, 
however, chiefly on the eastern side of the peninsula, and 
penetrated even further south than his Hindu predecessor. 
He forced his way to Ramesvara, or Adam’s Bridge, opposite 
Ceylon, where he built a mosque, which was still standing 
when Firishta wrote his history in the sixteenth century. 

The enumeration by the courtly panegyrist of the frontier 
kingdoms and republics whose rulers did homage and paid 
tribute to the emperor, a title fairly earned by Samudra- 
gupta, enables the historians to define the boundaries of his 
dominions with sufficient accuracy, and to realize the nature 
of the political divisions of India in the fourth century. 

On the eastern side of the continent the tributary kingdoms 
were Samatata, or the delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 

The proper rendering of the p. 26. 
passage was settled by Kielhom ^ IJp. Ind., viii, 161. 

and Fleet in 1898, For Pishtapura ® Fleet, in J. JR. A. S., 1898, 

see Fleet, Ind. Ant,^ xxx (1901), p, 369. 
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including the site on which Calcutta now stands ; Kamarupa, 
ov Assam; and Davaka, which seems to have corresponded 
with the Bogra (Bagraha), Dinajpur, and Rajshahi districts 
to the north of the Ganges^ lying between Sainatata and 
Kamarupa, Further west, the mountain kingdom of Nepal, 
then, as now, retained its autonomy under the suzerainty 
the paramount power, and the direct jurisdiction of the 
imperial goveniment extended only to the foot of the moun- 
tains. The kingdom of Kartripura occupied the low’-er ranges 
of the western Himalayas, including probably Kumaon, 

Almora, Garhwal, and Kangra.^ 

The Panjab, Eastern Rajputana, and Malwa for the most TriW 
part were in possession of tribes or clans living under j-epub- ' 

lican institutions. The Yaudheya tribe occupied both banks 
of the Sutlaj, while the Madrakas held the central parts of 
the Panjab, The reader may remember that in Alexanders 
time these regions w’-ere similarly occupied by autonomous 
tribes, then called the Malloi, Kathaioi, and so forth. The 
Jumna probably formed the north-western frontier of the 
Gupta empire. The Arjunayanas, Malavas, and Abhiras 
were settled in Eastern Rajputana and Malwa, and in this 
direction the river Chambal may be regai'ded as the imperial 
boundary. The line next turned in an easterly direction 
along the territories of minor nations whose position cannot 
be exactly determined, passing probably through Bhopal, 
until it struck the Narmada river, which formed the southern 
frontier. 

The dominion under the direct government of Samudra- Limits of 
gupta in the middle of the fourth century thus comprised all 
the most populous and fertile countries of Northern India. 

It extended from the Hooghly on the east to the Jumna and 
Chambal on the west ; and from the foot of the Himalayas 
on the north to the Narmada on the south. 

Beyond these wide limits, the frontier kingdoms of Assam 
and the Gangetic delta, as well as those on the southern ^ 

^ Dr. Fleet suggests that the Katuria Raj of Kumaon, Garhwal, 
name may survive in Kartarpur and Rohilkhand (J, R, A. S/, 1898, 
in the Jalandhar district. Brigade- p. 198). See map of the Gupta 
Surgeon C. F, Oldham refers to the Empire. 
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slopes of the Himalayas, and the free tribes of Rajputana 
and Malwa, were attached to the empire by bonds of subordi- 
nate alliance; while almost all the kingdoms of the south 
had been overran by the emperor’s armies and compelled to 
acknowledge his irresistible might. 

The empire thus defined was by far the greatest that had 
been seen in India since the days of Asoka, six centuries 
before, and its possession naturally entitled Samudragupta 
to the respect of foreign powers. We are not, therefore, 
surprised to learn that he maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Kushan king of Gandhara and Kabul, and the 
greater sovereign of the same race who ruled on the banks of 
the Oxus, as well as with Ceylon and other distant islands. 

Communication between the king of Ceylon and Samudra- 
gupta had been established accidentally at a very early period 
in the reign of the latter, about S30 A.n. Meghavarna, the 
Buddhist king of* Ceylon, had sent two monks, one of whom 
is said to have been his brother, to do homage to the 
Diamond Throne and visit the monastery built by Asoka to 
the east of the sacred tree at Bodh Gaya. The strangers, 
perhaps by reason of sectarian rancour, met with scant 
hospitality, and on their return to the island complained to 
the king that they could not find any place in India where 
they could stay in comfort. King Meghavarna recognized 
the justice of the complaint, and resolved to remedy the 
grievance by founding a monastery at which his subjects, 
when on pilgrimage to the holy places, should find adequate 
and suitable accommodation. He accordingly dispatched 
a mission to Samudragupta laden with the gems for which 
Ceylon has always been renowned, and other valuable gifts, 
and requested permission to found a monastery on Indian 
soil, Samudragupta, flattered at receiving such attentions 
from a distant power, was pleased to consider the gifts as 
tribute, and gave the required permission. The envoy 
returned home, and, after due deliberation, King Meghavarna 
decided to build his monastery near the holy tree. His 
purpose was solemnly recorded on a copper plate and carried 
out by the erection of a splendid convent to the north of 
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the tree. This building, which was three stories in height, 
included six halls, was adorned with three towers, and sur- 
rounded by a strong wall thirty or forty feet high. The 
decorations were executed in the richest colours with the 
highest artistic skill, and the statue of Buddha, cast in gold 
and silver, was studded with gems. The subsidiary 
enshrining relics of Buddha himself, * were worthy of the 
principal edifice. In the seventh century, when Hiuen 
Tsang visited it, this magnificent establishment was occupied 
by a thousand monks of the Sthavira school of the Mahayana, 
and afforded ample hospitality to pilgrims from Ceylon. The 
site is now marked by an extensive mound.^ 

It was presumably after his return from the south that 
Samudragupta determined to celebrate his manifold victories 
and proclaim the universality of his dominion by reviving 
the ancient rite of the horse-sacrifice {aivamedha\ %vhich had 
remained long in abeyance, and probably had not been per- 
formed in Northern India since the days of Pushyamitra. 

The ceremony was duly carried out with appropriate splendour, 
and accompanied by lavish gifts to Brahmans, comprising, 
it is said, millions of coins and gold pieces. Specimens of 
the gold medals struck for this purpose, bearing a suitable 
legend and the effigy of the doomed horse standing before the 
altar, have been found in small numbers. Another memorial 
of the event seems to exist in the rudely carved stone figure 
of a horse which was found in Northern Oudh, and now' 
stands at the entrance to the Lucknow Museum with a 
brief dedicatory inscription incised upon it, which apparently 
refers to Samudragupta.^ 

Although the courtly phrases of the official eulogist Personal 
cannot be accepted without a certain amount of reservation, 
it is clear that Samudragupta was a ruler of exceptional 

^ The synchronism of Megha- ^ The fact that the mutilated 
varna with Samudra^pta, dis- inscription — dda guttcma deya- 
covered by M. Sylvain Levi from a dMmrm--is in Prakrit suggests a 
Chinese work, has been discussed shade of doubt. All other Gupta 
by the author in the paper on Gupta inscriptions are in Sanskrit (/. B. 
chronology already cited, and in Sf., 1893, p. 98, with plate). See 
‘ The Inscriptions of Mahan^an at Fig. 1 1 in plate of coins. 
Bddh-GayaXM.dttil,190^,p. 199). 
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capacity, and unusually Yaried gifts. The laureate’s com- 
memoration of his hero’s proficiency in song and music is 
curiously confirmed by the existence of a few rare gold coins 
which depict his majesty comfortably seated on a high-backed 
couch, engaged in playing the Indian lyre.^ The allied art of 
poetry was also reckoned among the accomplishments of this 
^’^ersatile monarch, who is said to have been reputed a king of 
poets, and to have composed numerous metrical works worthy 
of the reputation of a professional author. We are further 
informed that the king took much delight in the society 
of the learned, and loved to employ his acute and polished 
intellect in the study and defence of the sacred scriptures, as 
well as in the lighter arts of music and poetry. The picture 
of Samudragupta as painted by his court poet reminds the 
reader of that of Akbar as depicted by his no less partial 
biographer, Abul FazL 

Whatever may have been the exact degree of skill attained 
by Samudragupta in the practice of the arts which graced his 
scanty leisure, it is clear that he was endow'ed with no ordinary 
powers ; and that he was in fact a man of genius, who may 
fairly claim the title of the Indian Napoleon. Unfortunately, 
the portraits on his coins are not sufficiently good to give 
a clear notion of his personal appearance. 

Recovery By a strange irony of fate this great king — warrior, poet, and 

niusician — who conquered nearly all India, and whose alliances 
extended Jfrom the Oxus to Ceylon, is unknown even by name 
to the historians of India. His lost fame has been slowly 
recovered by the minute and laborious study of inscriptions 
and coins during the last seventy years ; and the fact that it 
is now possible to write a long narrative of the events of his 
memorable reign is perhaps the most conspicuous illustration 
of the success gained by patient archaeological research in 
piecing together the fragments from which alone the chart 
of the authentic early history of India can be constructed. 

cir, 375 The exact year of Samudragupta’s death is not known, 
but he certainly lived to an advanced age, and enjoyed a 
reign of uninterrupted prosperity for about half a century, 

^ Plate of coins, Fig. 10. 
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Before he passed away, he secured the peaceful transmission 
of the crown by nominating as his successor, from among 
many sons,"^ the offspring of his queen, Datta Bevi, whom he 
rightly deemed worthy to inherit a magnificent empire. 

The son thus selected, who probably had been associated Chandra- 
as Crown Prince with his father in the cares of government fcc.^ 
{jjuroaraja\ assumed the name of Ms grandfather, in accor- 
dance with Hindu custom, and is therefore distinguished in 
the dynastic list as Chandra-gupta II. He also took the 
title of Vikramaditya (*sun of power’), and has a better 
claim than any other sovereign to be regarded as the original 
of the mythical king of that name who figures so largely in 
Indian legends. The precise date of his accession is not 
recorded, but it cannot be far removed from S75 a. d. ; 
and, pending the discovery of some coin or mscription to 
settle the matter, that date may be assumed as approximately 
correct. 

So far as appears, the succession to the throne was accom- Wars in 
plished peacefully without contest, and the new 
who must have been a man of mature age at the time of his Indus, 
accession, found himself in a position to undertake the ex- 
tension of the wide dominion bequeathed to him by his ever 
victorious father. He did not renew Samiidragupta’s southern 
adventures, but preferred to seek room for expansion towards 
the e^t, north-west, and south-w^est. Our knowledge of his 
campaign in Bengal is confined to the assertion made in the 
elegant poetical inscription on the celebrated Iron Pillar of 
Delhi that ^ when warring in the Vanga countries, he 
breasted and destroyed the enemies confederate against him ’ ; 
and the language of the poet may refer to the suppression 
of a rebellion rather than to a war of aggression. The same 
document is the only authority for the fact that he crossed 
the ^seven mouths of the Indus’, and vanquished in battle 
a nation called Vahlika, which apparently occupied pait of 
the Panjab.^ 

^ Eran and Bhitari inscriptions. Iron Pillar of Delhi (Mihraull) and 

^ This* inscription is fully dis- the Emperor Candra (Chandra),' in 
cussed in the author's paper, ‘ The J. B. yl, 6'., 1897, p. 1. 
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But the great military achievement of Chandra-gupta 
’ Vikrainaditya was his advance to the Arabian Sea through 
Malwa and Gujarat, and his subjugation of the peninsula of 
Suruvshtra or Kathiawar, which had been ruled for centuries 
by the Saka dynasty, known to European scholars as the 
Western Satraps.^ The campaigns which added those remote 
provinces to the empire must have occupied several years, 
and are known to have taken place between 388 and 401 a.d. 
The year 395 may be assumed as a mean date for the 
completion of the conquest, which involved the incorporation 
in the empire of the territory held by the Malavas and other 
tribes, who had remained outside the limits of Samudra- 
gupta’s dominion. The annexation of Surashtra and 
Malwa not only added to the empire provinces of exceptional 
wealth and fertility, but opened up to the paramount power 
free access to the ports of the w^estern coast ; and thus placed 
Chandra-gupta II in direct touch with the seaborne 
commerce with Europe through Egypt, and brought his 
court and subjects under the influence of the European 
ideas which travelled with the goods of the Alexandrian 
merchants. 

The Saka dynasty, which w^as overthrown in or about 
395 A. n., had been founded in the first century of the Christian 
era, probably by a chief named Bhumaka Kshaharata ; who 
was followed by Nahapana, a member of the same clan.^ 
When the latter was destroyed by the Andhra king, as related 
in chapter viii, the local government passed into the hands of 
Chashtana and his descendants. In the middle of the second 
century, the satrap Rudradaman, having decisively defeated 
his Andhra rival, had firmly established his own powder not only 
over the peninsula of Sur^htra, but also over Malwa, Cutch 
(Kachchh), Sind, the Konkan, and other districts — in short, 
over Western India. The capital of Chashtana and his 
successors was Ujjain, one of the most ancient cities of India, 
the principal depot for the commerce between the ports of 

^ For the detailed history of the Indraji, and Biddulph, in ,L B. A, S., 
Western Satraps see the papers 1890 , p. 639 ; 1899 , p. 3 . 57 , 
by Messrs. Rapson, Bhagwan Lai ® Ante, p. 199 , 
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the west and the interior, famous as a seat of learning and. 
civilization, and also notable as the Indian Greenwich frorn 
which longitudes were reckoned. The place, which is still 
a considerable town with many relics of its past greatness, 
retains its ancient name, and was for a time the capital of 
Maharaja Sindia. 

Samudragupta, although not able to undertake the con- Fall of 
quest of the west, had received an embassy from the satrap g^tra^.^ 
Rudrasena, son of Rudradaman, who must have been deeply 
impressed by the emperor's triumphant march through India. 
Chandra-gupta II, strong in the possession of the territory 
and treasure acquired by his father, resolved to crush his 
western idval, and to annex the valuable provinces which 
owmed the satrap's sway. The motives of an ambitious king 
in undertaking an aggressive war against a rich neighbour 
are not far to seek ; but we may feel assured that differences 
of race, creed, and manners supplied the Gupta monarch 
with special reasons for desiring to suppress the impure, 
foreign rulei'S of the west. Chandra-gupta Vi kramadity a, 
although tolerant of Buddhism and Jainism, was himself an 
orthodox Hindu, specially devoted to the cult of Vishnu, and 
as such cannot but have experienced peculiar satisfaction in 
Sdolently uprooting' foreign chieftains who cared little 
for caste rules. Whatever his motives may have been, he 
attacked, dethroned, and slew the satrap Rudrasinha, son 
of Satyasinha, and annexed his dominions. Scandalous 
tradition affirmed that ‘in his enemy's city the king of the 
Sakas, while courting another man's wife, was butchered by 
Chandra-gupta, concealed in his mistress's dress ' ; ^ but the 
tale does not look like genuine history. The last notice of 
the satraps refers to the year 388 a. d., and the incorporation 
of their dominions in the Gupta empire must have been 
effected soon after that date. 

The Gupta kings, excepting the founder of the dynasty, 
all enjoyed long reigns, like the Moghals in later times. 
Chandra-giipta Vikramaditya occupied the throne for nearly Character 
forty years, and survived until 413 a. n. Little is dr^gupta 

^ Ilarm-mrHa, transl. Cowell and Thomas, p. li)4. Ih 
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concerning his personal character ; but the ascertained facts 
of his career suffice to prove that he was a strong and 
vigorous ruler, well qualified to govern and augment an 
extensive empire. He loved sounding titles which proclaimed 
his martial prowess, and was fond of depicting himself, after 
the old Persian fashion, as engaged in successful personal 
combat with a lion. 

There are indications that Pataliputra, although it may 
have been still regarded as the official capital, ceased to be 
the ordinary residence of the Gupta sovereigns after the com- 
pletion of the extensive conquests effected by Samudragupta. 
The Maurya emperors, it is true, had managed to control a 
dominion considerably larger than that of the Guptas from 
the ancient imperial city, but, even in their time, its remote- 
ness in the extreme east must have caused inconvenience, and 
a more central position for the court had obvious advantages, 
Ajodhya, the legendary abode of the hero Hama, the ruins 
of which have supplied materials for the building of the 
modern city of Fyzabad in Southern Oudh, enjoyed a more 
favourable situation, and appears to have been at times the 
head quarters of the government of both Samudragupta and 
his son, the latter of whom probably had a mint for copper 
coins there. There is reason to believe that during the second 
half of the fifth century Ajodhya was the capital of both 
Skandagupta and Narasinha-gupta-Baladitya. 

The Asoka pillar on which Samudragupta recorded the 
history of his reign is supposed to have been erected originally 
at the celebrated city of Kausambi, which stood on the high 
road between Ujjain and Northern India, and was no doubt 
honoured at times by the residence of the monarch.^ The 
real capital of an Oriental despotism is the seat of the 
despot’s coui-t for the time being. 

Pataliputra, however, although necessarily considerably 
neglected by warrior kings like Samudragupta and Vikra- 
mMitya, continued to be a magnificent and populous city 

^ For discussion of the site of A. S.^ 1898, p. 503 ; and ‘ Sravasti’, 
KauiSambI see the author’s papers, ibid., 1900, p. 1. 

‘ Kau!§ambi and Sravasti,* in J, E. 
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throughout the reign of the latter, and was not finally 
i ruined until the time of the Hun invasion in the sixth 

century ; from which date it practically disappeared until it 
was rebuilt a thousand years later by Sher Shah, Since his 
time the venerable city, under the names of Patna and 
j Bankipore, has regained much of its ancient importance, and 

^ has played a part in many notable events, 

I We are fortunate enough to possess in the work of4Q^_ii 

Pa-hien, the earliest Chinese pilgrim, a contemporary account a.b. 
of the administration of Ghandra-gupta Vikramaditya, as 
appeared to an intelligent foreigner at the beginning of the 
fifth century. The worthy pilgrim, it is true, was so 
j absorbed in his search for Buddhist books, legends, and 

I miracles that he had little care for the things of this world, 

I and did not trouble even to mention the name of the mighty 

monarch in whose territories he spent six studious years. 

But now and then he allowed his pen to note some of the 
facts of ordinary life, and in more than one passage he has 
^ recorded particulars, which, although insufficient to gratify 

the curiosity of the twentieth century, yet suffice to give 
a tolerably vivid picture of the state of the country. The 
: picture is a very pleasing one on the whole, and proves that 

^ Vikramaditya was capable of bestowing on his people the 

I benefits of orderly government in sufficient measure to allow 

f them to grow rich in peace and prosper abundantly. 

On the occasion of his first visit to Pataliputra the Splen- 
traveller was deeply impressed by the sight of Asoka’s 
I palace, which was at that time still in existence, and soputraf 
I cunningly constructed of stone that the work clearly appeared 
to be beyond the skill of mortal hands, and was believed to 
, have been executed by spirits in the service of the emperor. 

Near a great stHpay also ascribed to Asoka, stood two monas- 
teries, one occupied by followers of the Mahayana, and the 
other by those of the Hinayana sect. The monks resident in 
both establishments together numbered six or seven hundred, 
and were so famous for learning that their lectures were 
frequented by students and inquirers from all quarters. 
Fa-hien spent three years here studying Sanskrit, and was 

I 
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made happy by obtaining certain works on monastic disci- 
pline as taught by various schools, for which he had sought 
elsewhere in vain. He describes with great admiration the 
splendid procession of images, carried on some twenty huge 
cars richly decorated, which annually paraded through the 
city on the eighth day of the second month, attended by 
singers and musicians ; and notes that similar processions 
were common in other parts of the country.^ 

Freehos- The towiis of Magadha were the largest in the Gangetic 
plain, which Pa-hien calls by the name of Central India or 
the Middle Kingdom ; the people were rich and prosperous, 
and seemed to him to emulate each other in the practice of 
virtue. Charitable institutions were numerous ; rest-houses 
for travellers were provided on the highways, and the capital 
possessed an excellent free hospital endowed by benevolent 
and educated citizens. 

^ Hither come,’ we are told, ^all poor or helpless patients 
suffering from all kinds of infirmities. They are well taken 
care of, and a doctor attends them ; food and medicine being 
supplied according to their wants. Thus they are made 
quite comfortable, and when they are well, they may go 
. away.’ ^ ■ 

No such foundation was to be seen elsewhere in the world 
at that date; and its existence, anticipating the deeds of 
modern Christian charity, speaks well both for the character 
of the citizens who endowed it, and for the genius of the 
great Asoka, whose teaching still bore such wholesome fruit 
many centuries after his decease. The earliest hospital in 
Europe, the Maison Dieii of Paris, is said to have been 
opened in the seventh century. 

Buddhism. In the course of a journey of some five hundred miles 
from the Indus to Mathura on the Jumna, Fa-hien passed 
a succession of Buddhist monasteries tenanted by thousands 
of monks; and in the neighbourhood of Mathura found 
twenty of these buildings occupied by three thousand residents. 
Buddhism was growing in favour in this part of the country." 

^ Travels, ch. xxvu,in any of the ® Ibid., Giles’s version, 
versions. ® TramU, ch. xvi. The ‘ temples ’ 
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The region to the south of Mathura, that is to say, Pro;p>erity 
Malwa, specially excited the admiration of the traveller ; 
who was delighted alike with the natural advantages of the 
country, the disposition of the people, and the moderation 
of the government. The climate seemed to him very agree- 
able, being temperate, and free from the discomforts of frost 
and snow with which he was familiar at home and in the 
course of his journey. The large population lived happilj' 
under a sensible government which did not worry. With 
a glance at Chinese institutions, Fa-hien congratulates tine 
Indians that Hhey have not to register their households, or 
attend to any magistrates and rules.’ They were not troubled 
with passport regulations, or, as the pilgrim bluntly puts it : 

^ Those who want to go away, may go; those who want to 
stop, may stop.’ The administration of the criminal law 
seemed to him mild in comparison with the Chinese system. 

Most crimes were punished only by fines, varying in amount 
according to the gravity of the offence, and capital punish- 
ment would seem to have been unknown. Pei*sons guilty of 
repeated rebellion, an expression which probably includes 
brigandage, suffered amputation of the right hand ; but such 
a penalty was exceptional, and judicial torture was not 
practised. The revenue was mainly derived from the rents 
of the crown lands, and the royal officers, being provided 
with fixed salaries, had no occasion to live on the people. 

The Buddhist rule of life was generally observed. Buddhist 
^Throughout the country,’ we are told, * no one kills 
living thing, or drinks wine, or eats onions or garlic^ . . . 
they do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no dealings in 
cattle, no butchers’ shops or distilleries in their market- 
places.’ The Chandala, or outcaste tribes, who dwelt apart 
like lepers, and w^ere required when entering a city or bazaar 
to strike a piece of wood as a warning of their approach, 

and ‘ priests ’ apparently were Bud- structure is supposed to resemble 
dhist. The- versions of this chapter that of flesh. Gopaditya, an ancient 
differ considerably : those of Legge king of Kashmir, punished Brah- 
and Giles have been used in the text. mans who ate garlic* (Stein, transl 

^ Onions and garlic are regarded Hafaf,, bk. i, 349). 
as impure because, when cut, their 
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in order that other folk might not be polluted by contact 
with them,^ were the only offenders against the laws of 
piety (dhanm% and the only hunters, fishermen, and 
butchers. Cowrie shells formed the ordinary currency. The 
Buddhist monasteries were liberally endowed by royal grants, 
and the monks received alms without stint— houses, beds, 
mattresses, food, and clothes were never lacking to them 
wherever they might go. 

Good- These particulars, as collected and narrated by the earliest 
Chinese traveller in India, permit of no doubt that the 
dominions of Chandra-gupta Vikramaditya were well 
governed ; the authorities interfering as little as possible 
with the subject, and leaving him free to prosper and 
grow I'ich in his own way. The devout pilgrim pursued 
his Sanskrit studies for three years at Pataliputra, and for 
two years at the port of Tamralipti (Tamluk), without let 
or hindrance, and it is clear that the roads were safe for 
travellers.^ Fa-hien never has occasion to complain of being 
stripped by brigands, a misfortune which befell his successor 
Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century more than once. 
Probably India has never been governed better, after the 
Oriental manner, than it was during the reign of Vikrama- 
ditya. The government did not attempt to do too much; 
but let the people alone, and was accordingly popular. The 
merciful teachings of Buddhism influenced the lives of all 
classes, except the most degraded ; while, inasmuch as the 
sovereign was a Brahmanical Hindu, the tendency to the 
harassing kind of persecution, which a Buddhist or Jain 
government is apt to display, was kept in check, and liberty 
of conscience was assured. Fa-hien, as a pious devotee, 
necessarily saw everything through Buddhist spectacles, but 
it is evident that, with a Brahmanical supreme govern- 
ment, Hinduism of the orthodox kind must have been far 
more prominent than his account would lead the reader to 

^ ‘ Beyond the walls the outcastes ^ Travels^ chh. xxxvi, xxxvii, 

dwell, Tamluk, in the Midnapur District 

Tis worse than death to touch of Bengal, is now some sixty miles 
such men,’ (Gover, Folk- from the sea. 

Sonffs of BotUhern India^ p. 
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suppose, and sacrifices must have been permitted; In fact, 
the Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism had begun at 
a time considerably earlier than that of Fa-hien’s travels; 
and Indian Buddhism was already upon the downward path, 
although the pilgrim could not discern the signs of de- 
cadence. 

While the general prosperity and tranquillity of the Certain 
empire under the rule of Chandra-gupta Vikramaditya are 
abundantly proved by the express testimony of Fa-hien, and perous. 
by his unobstructed movements in all dii’ections during 
many years ; certain districts did not share in the general 
well-being, and had retrograded in population and w^ealth. 

The city of Gaya, we are informed, was empty and desolate; 
the holy places of Bodh-Gaya, six miles to the south, were 
surrounded by jungle; and an extensive tract of country 
near the foot of the mountains, which had been the seat 
of a large population in the fifth century b. c., was now 
sparsely inhabited. The great city of Sravasti, on the 
upper course of the RaptT, was occupied by only two 
hundred families; and the holy towns of Kapilavastu and 
Kusinagara were waste and deserted, save for a scanty 
remnant of monks and their lay attendants, who clung to 
the sacred spots, and derived a meagre subsistence from 
the alms of rare pilgrims. The causes of this decay are 
unknown.^ 

The son of Vikramaditya and his queen, Dhruva Devi, who 413 a. d. 
ascended the throne in 413 a. n., is known to history as 
Kumaragupta I, in order to distinguish him from his great- ac<% 
grandson of the same name. The events of this king's 
reign, which exceeded forty years, are not known in detail, 
but the distribution of the numerous contemporary inscrip- 
tions and coins permits of no doubt that during the greater 
part of his unusually prolonged rule, the empire suffered no 
diminution.‘^ On the contrary, it probably gained certain 

sent by a Raja nained Yne-ai, ^ ^ 
Moon-loved ’ (? Chandrapriya), 

who was lord of the Ka-p‘i-li country, 
which has not been identified 
(Watters, J. E. A, S,,, 189B, p. 540). 


^ Iraveh, chh, xx, xxii, xxiv, xxxi. 

® The only definitely dated event 
of Kumaragupta’s reign which I 
can specify is the arrival in China, 
in the year 428 a. of an embassy 
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additions, for Kuinara, like his grandfather, celebrated the 
horse-sacrifice as an assertion of his paramount sovereignty ; 
and it is not likely that he would have indulged in this 
vaunt unless to some extent justified by successful warfare. 
But the extant records furnish no information concerning 
specific events, beyond the fact that at the close of his 
reign, that is to say, in the middle of the fifth century, 
Kumara’s dominions suffered severely from the irruption of 
the Hun hordes, who had burst through the north-western 
passes, and spread in a destructive flood all over Northern 
India. Before entering upon the discussion of the Hun 
invasion and the consequent break-up of the Gupta empire, 
it is desirable to pause, in order to record a few brief obser- 
vations on the significance of the rule of the great Gupta 
sovereigns in the evolution of Indian language, literature, art, 
and religion.^ 

^ Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar's Bombay, 1900; reprinted 

brilliant essay, A Peep into the from the J, Bo. E. A. 8. In spite 
Earfy IlistoT^ of India from the of an untenable theory of the 
Foundation of the Maurya l>yme^y Kushan chronology, this paper is 
to the Doimifall of the Imperial the best account of the early history 
Gupta Bynastty (S2'2 b. c.~eiV, 500 of India which has yet appeared. 
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TEE^ GUFTA EMPIRE ■ (contin0Ed) ; AND THE 
WHITE HUNS 

FROM 455 TO 606 A.D. 

The general preA^alence of Buddhism in Northern India, Preva- 
including Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Suwat, during the two 
centuries immediately preceding, and the two next following from 
the Christian era, is amply attested by the numerous remains 
of Buddhist monuments erected during that period and a 
multitude of inscriptions, which are almost all either Buddhist 
or Jain. The Jain cult, which was closely related to the 
Buddhist, does not appear to have gained very wide popu- 
larity, although it was practised with great devotion at 
certain localities, of which Mathura was one. 

But the orthodox Hindu worship, conducted under theHin<3['i- 
guidance of Brahmans, and associated with sacrificial rites 
abhorrent to Jain and Buddhist sentiment, had never become 
extinct, and had at all times retained a large share of both 
popular and royal favour. Kadphises II, the Kushan con- 
queror, was himself conquered by captive India, and adopted 
with such zeal the worship of Siva as practised by his new 
subjects that he constantly placed the image of that Indian 
god upon his coins, and described himself as his devotee. 

Many other facts concur to prove the continued worship of 
the old Hindu gods during the period in which Buddhism 
unquestionably was the most popular and generally received 
creed. 

In some respects, Buddhism in its Mahayana form was Religion 
l3€tter fitted than the Brahmanical system to attract the 
reverence of casteless foreign chieftains ; and it would not be kings, 
unreasonable to expect that they should have shown a decided 
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tendency to favour Buddhism rather than Brahmanism ; 
but the facts do not indicate any clearly marked general 
preference for the Buddhist creed on the part of the 
foreigners. The only distinctively Buddhist coins are the 
few rare pieces of that kind struck by Kanishka, who 
undoubtedly, in his later years, liberally patronized the 
ecclesiastics of the Buddhist church, as did his successor 
/^tHuvishka; bift the next king, Vasudeva, reverted to the 
devotion for feiva, as displayed by Kadphises II. So the 
later Saka satraps of Surashtra seem to have inclined per- 
sonally much more to the Brahmanical than to the Buddhist 
cult, and they certainly bestowed their patronage upon the 
Sanskrit of the Brahmans rather than upon the vernacular 
literature. 

Connexion The development of the Mahayana school of Buddhism, 
became prominent and fashionable from the time of 
and Hin- Kamshka in the second century, was in itself a testimony 
duism. reviving power of Brahmanical Hinduism. The newer 

form of Buddhism had much in common with the older 
Hinduism, and the relation is so close that even an expert 
often feels a difficulty in deciding to which system a pai*ticular 
image should be assigned. 

Revival of Brahmanical Hinduism was the religion of the pundits, 
Sanskrit. sacred language was Sanskrit, a highly artificial 

literary modification of a vernacular speech of the Panjab. 
As the influence of the pundits upon prince and peasant 
waxed greater in matters of religion and social observance, 
the use of their special vehicle of expression became more 
widely diffused, and gradually supei’seded the vernacular in 
all documents of a formal or official character. In the third 
century b. c. Asoka had been content to address his com- 
mands to his people in language easy to be understood by 
the vulgar; but, in the middle of the second century a.d., 
the western satrap Rudradaman felt that his achievements 
could be adequately commemorated only in elaborate 
Sanskrit. It is impossible to go more deeply into the 
subject in these pages, but it is certain that the revival of 
the Brahmanical religion was accompanied by the diffusion 
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and extension of Sanskrit, the sacred language of the 
Brahmans.^ 

Whatever m been the causes, the fact is abundantly The 

established that the restoration of the Brahmanical religion JfactSn 
to popular favour, and the associated revival of the Sanskrit in Gi^ta 
language, first became noticeable in the second century, were ^®^^^ 
fostered by the 'svesteim satraps during the third, and made 
a success by the Gupta empei'ors in the fourth century. 

These princes, although perfectly tolerant of both Buddhism 
and Jainism, and in two cases personally intei-ested in the 
former, were themselves beyond question orthodox Hindus, 
guided by Brahman advisers, and skilled in Sanskrit, the 
language of the pundits. An early stage in the reaction 
against Buddhist condemnation of sacrifice had been marked 
by Pushyamitra’s celebration of the horse-sacrifice towards 
the close of the second century. In the fourth, Samudragupta i 

revived the same ancient rite with added splendour ; and, | 

in the fifth, his grandson repeated the solemnity. Without ( 

going further into detail, the matter may be summed up in [ 

the remark that coins, inscriptions, and monuments agi'ee in 
furnishing abundant evidence of the recrudescence during the 
Gupta pei'iod of Brahmanical Hinduism at the expense of 
Buddhism, and of the favour shown by the ruling powers 
to ^ classical ’ Sanskrit at the expense of the more popular 
Ifterary dialects, which had enjoyed the patronage of the 
Andhra kings. 

Good reasons can be adduced for the belief that Chandra- Vikrama- 
gupta II Vikramaditya, who reigned at the close of : 

fourth and the beginning of the fifth century, and conquered Gems. 
Ujjain, should be regarded as the original of the Raja 
Bikram of Ujjain, famed in popular legend, at whose court 
the Nine Gems of Sanskrit literature are supposed to have 
flourished.^ .Whether Kalidasa, poet and dramatist, the 

^ The reader who desires to pursue ® Dr. Hoernle’s theory that Yaso- 

the subject should consult Professor dharman in the sixth century was 
Otto Franke’s book, Pali und Bant- the original of the legendary Vikra- 
shriU ivb ihrem hhtorkclien und geo- maditya is not supported by sub- 
graphmhen VerMUniss auf Grtmd stantial evidence (/. 11, A, 190S, 
der Imchriftm und Milnzen^ Strass- p, 551). 
burg, 1903, 
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most celebrated of these authors, actually graced the durbar 
of Chandra-gupta Vikramaditya at Ujjain, or lived under 
the protection of his son or grandson, is a question still open, 
and it is even possible that he may have been a courtier of 
one of Chandra-gupta’s satrap predecessors ; but popular 
tradition certainly appears to be right in placing the greatest 
of Indian poets in the age of which Vikramaditya is the most 
conspicuous political figure.^ 

To the same age probably should be assigned the principal 
Puranas in their present form ; the metrical legal treatises, 
of which the so-called Code of Manu is the most familiar 
example ; and, in short, the mass of the ^ classical ’ Sanskrit 
literature. The patronage of the great Gupta emperors 
gave, as Professor Bhandarkar observes, ‘a general literary 
impulse,’ which extended to every department, and gradually 
raised Sanskrit to the position which it long retained as the 
sole literary language of Northern India. The decline of 
Buddhism and the diffusion of Sanskrit proceeded side by 
side, with the result that, by the end of the Gupta period, 
the force of Buddhism on Indian soil had been nearly spent ; 
and India, with certain local exceptions, had again become 
the land of the Brahmans; 


The literary revolution necessarily was accompanied by 
coiTesponding changes in the art of architecture. The forms 
of buildings specially adapted for the purposes of Buddhist 
ritual dropped out of use, and remarkable developments in 
the design of the Hindu temple were elaborated, which 
ultimately culminated in the marvellously ornate styles of 
the mediaeval period, extending from the ninth to the end of 
the twelfth century.^ 


^ Professor Macdonell places Ka- 
lidasa ‘ in the beginning of the fifth 
century a. n. ’ {Hkt. Sanskr, Lit., 
p. 335). The poePs mention of the 
Huns in the Raghummm is cited 
as proof that he lived in the rei^ 
of Skanda Gupta and wrote sub- 
sequently to 470 A. D. (Manmohan 
ChakravarK, J. JK. A* 8., 1903, p. 
183 ; Liebich, Dow? JDattm CanMxr- 
gornkCs wnd KaUddsa\% Breslau, 
1903). But Mr. Keith considers 


his date to be ‘400 a.d. at latest’ 
(ibid., 1901, p. 579). The first Hun 
invasion of the Gupta empire was 
not later than 455 a.d. In /. M. 
A. S., 1904, p, 160, Mr. Manmohan 
Chakravarti dates the BagJmmmsa 
between 480 and 490 a.d,, and 
suggests that the Meghaduta and 
J^tmamhdrawere composed twenty 
or thirty years earlier. 

^ For the seven characteristics of 
the Gupta style of architecture see 
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The golden age of the Guptas, glorious in literary, as in The Posh- 
political, history, comprised a period of a century and 
quarter (3S0-465 a.p,), and was covered by three reigns of 
exceptional length. The death of Kumara, early in 455, 
marks the beginning of the decline and fall of the empire. 

Even before his death, his kingdom had become involved, 
about the year 450, in serious distress by a war with a rich 
and powerful nation named Pushyamitra, otherwise unknown 
to history.^ The imperial armies were defeated, and the shock 
of military disaster had endangered the stability of the 
dynasty, which was ^ tottering’ to its fall, when the energy 
and ability of Skandagupta, the Crown Prince, restored the 
fortunes of his family by eifecting the overthrow of the 
enemy. A detail recorded by the contemporary document 
indicates the severity of the struggle ; for we are told that 
the heir-apparent, while preparing to retrieve the calamities 
of his house, was obliged to spend a night sleeping on the 
bare ground. 

When Skandagupta came to the throne, in the spring of Defeat 
455, he encountered a sea of troubles. The Pushyamitra 
danger had been averted, but one more formidable closely 
followed it, an irruption of the savage Huns, who had 
poured down from the steppes of Central Asia through the 
north-western passes, and carried devastation over the smiling 
plains and crowded cities of India. Skandagupta, who prob- 
ably was a man of mature years and ripe experience, proved 
equal to the need, and inflicted upon the barbarians a defeat 
so decisive that India was saved for a time. His mother 
still lived, and to her the hero hastened with the news of 
his victory, ^ust as^ Kijighnayjwhm---h^^ 
betook himself to his mother ^ Having thus paid 

his duty to his living parent, the king sought to enhance 
the religious merit of his deceased father by the erection of 
a pillar of victory, surmounted by a statue of the god 
Vishnu, and inscribed with an account of the delivery of his 

Cunningham, ArcImeoL Rep., ix, 4>2, ^ Conjectured by Fleet (Ind. Ant 

Many examples are described and xvii, 22S) to belong to the region of 
illustrated in vols. i, v, ix, x, xi, the Narmada ; but, more probably, 
xiv, xvi, XX, and xxi of the Reports. in the north. 
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country from barbarian tyranny through the protection of 
the gods.^ 

It is evident that this great victory over the Huns must have 
been gained at the very beginning of the new reign ; because 
another inscription, executed in the year 458, recites Skanda- 
gupta’s defeat of the barbarians, and recognizes his undis- 
puted possession of the peninsula of Surashtra (Kathiawar), 
at the western extremity of the empire. The king had 
appointed as viceroy of the west an officer named Parnadatta, 
the possessor of all the virtues, according to the official poet ; 
and the viceroy gave the responsible post of governor of the 
capital city, Junagarh, to his own son, who distinguished 
his tenure of office by rebuilding the ancient embankment of 
the lake under the Girnar hill, which had burst with disastrous 
results in the year of Skandagupta’s accession. The benevo- 
lent work was completed in the following year, and con- 
secrated a year later by the erection of a costly temple of 
Vishnu.^ 

The dedication three years afterwards by a private Jain 
donor of a sculptured column at a village in the east of the 
Gorakhpur district, distant about ninety miles from Patna, 
testifies to the fact that Skandagupta’s rule at this early 
period of his reign included the eastern as well as the 
western provinces ; and the record expressly characterizes the 
rule of the reigning sovereign as being ^ tranquiP.^ 

Five years later, in the year 465, a pious Brahman in the 
country between the Ganges and Jumna, which is now 
known as the Bulandshahr district, when endowing a temple 
to the Sun, felt justified in describing the rule of his king 
in the central parts of the empire as V augmenting and 
3 dctqripus\^ The conclusion therefore is legitimate that 
the victory over the barbarian invaders was gained at the 

^ The column still stands at lated by Fleet iOupla 
Bhitari, in the Ghasapur district, to No. 13). The allusion to the Krishna 
the east of Benares, out the statue legend is interesting. See J. S , , 
has disamjeared (Cunningham, 1907, p. 976. 

ArehaeoL voL i, PI. 3SlX). ^ Ibid., No. 14 ; ante, 2 * 1^* 

The inscription on the column, ® Ibid., No, 15, the Kahaon in- 

which records the events related in scription, 

the text, has been edited and; trans- * Ibid., No. 16. 
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beginning of the reign, and was sufiiciently decisive to secure 
the tranquillity of all parts of the empire for a considerable 
number of years. 

But, about 465 a. ix, a fresh swarm of nomads poured cin 4()o~70 
across the frontier, and occupied Gandhara, or the north- 
western Panjab, where a ^ cruel and vindictive ’ chieftain Hun in- 
usurped the throne of the Kushans, and ^practised the 
barbarous atrocities ’.^ A little later, about 470, the Huns 
advanced into the interior, and again attacked Skandagupta 
in the heart of his dominions. He was unable to continue 
the successful resistance which he had offered in the earlier 
days of his rule, and was forced at last to succumb to 
the repeated attacks of the foreigners ; who were, no doubt, 
constantly recruited by fresh hordes eager for the plunder of 
India. 

The financial distress of Skandagupta’s administration Debase- 
is plainly indicated by the abrupt debasement of 
coinage in his latter years. The gold coins of his early rency. 
and prosperous days agree in both weight and fineness with 
those of his ancestors, but the later issues, while increased 
in gross weight, so as to suit the ancient Hindu standard of 
the suvama^ exhibit a decline in the amount of pure gold in 
each piece from 108 to 73 grains.^ This marked lowering of 
the purity of the currency, which was accompanied by a corre- 
sponding degradation in the design and execution of the 
dies, evidently was caused by the difficulty which the treasury 
experienced in meeting the cost of the Hun war. 

. Skandagupta, like his grandfather and many other Indian Skanda- 
kings of various dynasties, assumed the title of Vikramaditya.® 
Although, as has been mentioned, Chandra-gupta II has the 
best claim to be considered the original of the Raja Bikram 

^ Sung-yun or Song Yun, Chinese dentaux, p. note), 
pilgrim, 520 a.d., in Beal, Records^ * The earlier Gupta coins, like 
vol. i, p. c, and Chavannes’s revised the Kushan, are Roman aurei in 
version (Hanoi, 1903). But the weight and to some extent in design, 
name ‘ Laelih^ given to this chief- Thelater pieces are Hindu 
tain by Beal, who has been copied intended to weigh about 146 grains 
by Cunningham and many other (9| grammes) each, and are coarse 
writers, is purely fictitious, and due in device and execution, 
to a misreading of the Turkish title ® The title is found on certain 
(Chavannes, Le$ Turcs Occir silver coins. 
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of popular legend, evidence exists that Skandagiipta also was 
remembered traditionally as Vikramaditya. Paramartha, 
a famous Buddhist author of the sixth century, who wrote 
the V* translated many religious works 

into Chinese, gives an interesting glimpse of Skandagupta 
under the name of King Vikramaditya of Ajodhya. Hiuen 
Tsang also tells a variant form of the story, describing the 
king as Vikramaditya of Sravastl.^ It would seem that from 
the time of Chandra-gupta II, when the bounds of the 
empire were extended far to the west, Ajodhya took the 
place of Pataliputra as the capital of the Gupta dominions, 
which, of course, included Sravasti, situated at the base of 
hills to the north of Oudh. Paramartha states that Vikra- 
maditya of Ajodhya, who at first was a liberal patron of the 
Samkhya philosophy, which is considered to have a strong 
affinity to both Buddhist and Jain doctrine, was induced 
by the eloquence of the celebrated Vasubandhu of Peshawar 
to turn a favourable ear to the teachings of Buddhism and 
to patronize its professors with equal liberality. The queen 
and Prince Baladitya, w^ho afterwards, about 485 a.d., 
succeeded to the throne as Narasimhagupta, both became 
disciples of V^asubandhu, and Baladitya, after his accession, 
continued his favours to the Buddhist sage.^ The coinage 
and official inscriptions of the Gupta kings are so distinctly 
Brahmanical that these statements might cause surprise, but 
Paramartha, who wrote some sixty years after the death of 
Skandagupta, was in such a favourable position for obtaining 
correct information that his testimony cannot be rejected. 
It is fully confirmed by Hiuen Tsang, who describes Baladitya 
as ^ a zealous Buddhist and reputed to be a just and benevo- 
lent ruler.^ No doubt, both Skandagupta and his nephew 
Baladitya continued to pay their devotions to the Hindu 
gods, while exhibiting, like Harsha in the seventh century, 
a strong personal predilection for Buddhist doctrine. 

^ Wattm-s^ i, 311 ; Beal, i, 105. 

“ Takakusu, J, B, A* S,, 1905, 
p. 44. For the Samkhya system, 
see Colebrooke, Bssays, i, 939 ; 


Momer Williams, Indian Wisdom, 
p. 89. 

* Watters, i, 988. 
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The death of Skandagupta may be assumed to have 480 a. d. 
occurred in or about the year 480. When he passed away, 
the empire perished, but the dynasty remained, and was 
eoiitmued in the eastern provinces for several generations. 

Skanda left no heir male capable of undertaking the cares^^^ ^ 
of government in a time of such stress, and was accordingly ^ 
succeeded on the throne of Magadha and the adjacent 
districts by his half-brother, Puragupta, the son of Kumara- 
gupta I by Queen Ananda, 

The reign of this prince apparently was very brief^ and Reform of 
the only event which can be assigned to it is a bold attempt 
to restore the purity of the coinage. The rare gold coins, 
bearing on the reverse the title Prakasaditja, which are 
generally ascribed to Puragupta, although retaining the 
gross weight of the heavy suvarna^ contain each 121 grains 
of pure gold, and are thus equal in value to the aurei of 
Augustus, and superior in intidnsic value to the best Kushan 
or early Gupta coins.^ 

Puragupta w^as succeeded, about 485 a.d., by his son cin 485 to 
Narasimhagupta Baladitya, w’^^ho, as king, did not forget 
Buddhist teacher to whom he had listened with pleasure simha- 
while still prince. He summoned Vasubandhu from Peshawar, 
to which place he had retired, and retained him at Ajodhya, 
wdiere Vasubandhu died at the age of eighty. Baladitya 
further gave public proof of his partiality for Buddhism by 
building at Nalanda, in Magadha, the principal seat of 
Buddhist learning in Northern India, a brick stfqM more 
than a hundred feet high (or, according to Hiuen Tsang, 
three hundred feet), which was remarkable for the delicacy 
of its decorations and the lavish use of gold and gems in its 
furniture.^ The vigorous and successful action taken by 
BalMitya to resist the tyranny of the Huns will be described 
presently (post^ p. 300). 

^ An admitted difficulty in recon- For assays of the gold coins see 
ciiing the testimony of the inscrip- Cunningham, Corns of Med, India ^ 
tion on the Bhitari seal (X A, 8, p. 16. 

vol. Iviii, part i, pp. 84-105) with ® Chavannes, Religimx JSmin^nts, 
that of other records is best solved p, 94 : Watters^ ii, 170 : Beal^ ii, 
in the manner stated in the text. 173. 
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Inter- An interesting detail in Paramartha’s narrative adds one 
more proof to the many facts already known which demonstrate 
triyas and that in ancient India the barriers between the diierent 
castes were much less rigid than they are now.^ We are told 
that the husband of King Baladitya'^s sister was a learned 
Brahman grammarian named Vasurata, who upheld Hindu 
orthodoxy against the royal favourite, the Buddhist champion, 
Vasubandhu. The Gupta kings, whatever may have been 
their origin, certainly ranked as Kshatriyas and ordinarily 
intermarried with ruling families included in the same elastic 
caste, but this case proves that they w'ere at liberty also to 
form matrimonial connexions with Brahmans, 
ear, 535 Narasimhagupta Baladitya was succeeded by his son, 
Kimiara- Kumaragupta II, to whose time the fine seal of alloyed silver 
guptalL found at Bhitarl in the Ghazupur District belongs.^ The 
events of his reign, which seems to have ended about the 
middle of the sixth century, are not recorded. So far as is 
known, the line of the imperial Guptas terminates with 
Kumaragupta IL His dominions, like those of his father 
and grandfather, evidently were restricted to the eastern 
provinces of the empire of his earlier ancestors. 

The Later The imperial line passes by an obscure transition into 
Mag^h?; ^ comprising eleven Gupta princes, who appear to 

the Man- ’ have been for the most part merely local rulers in Magadha, 
kharis. These ‘Later Guptas of Magadha \ as they are called by 
archaeologists, shared the rule of that province with another 
dynasty of Bajas, who had names ending in -vmmany and 
belonged to a clan called Maukhari. The territorial division 
between the two dynasties cannot be defined precisely. Their 
relations with one another were sometimes friendly and some- 
times hostile, but the few details known are of little im- 
portance,® 

Chinese The political decadence of Magadha never affected the 
reputation of the kingdom as the centre and head quarters of 

^ For instance, Hoernle, in JR. Gupta Imcriptiom, and Dr. 
A, S.t 1905, p. ®8. : Hoernle’s observations on the 

^ J. A. 8. B.i part i, vol Iviii Bhitariseal. For newly discovered 
(1889), PL VI. Maukhari coins, see Burn, J. R, 

“ For these dynasties see Fleet, A, 8,, 1906, p. 843. 
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Buddhist learnings which continued to be cultivated sedulously 
at Nalanda and other places up to the time of the Muham- 
madan conquest at the close of the twelfth century, when the 
monasteries with their well-stocked libraries were reduced to 
ashes. A good illustration of the reverence with which the 
Buddhist Holy Land continued to be regarded by foreign 
students of the doctrine of Gautama is afforded by the fact 
that, in the year 539 A.n^ Wuhtij, the first Liang emperor of 
China, sent a mission to Magadha for the purpose of collect- 
ing original Mahay toist texts and obtaining the services of 
a scholar competent to translate them. The local king, 
probably either JTvitagupta I or Kumaragupta, gladly com- 
plied with the wishes of his imperial correspondent, and 
placed the learned Paramartha at the disposal of the mission, 
which seems to have spent several years in India. . Paramartha 
went to China, taking with him a large collection of manu- 
scripts, many of which he translated. He arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Canton in.^6_ a. b., was presented to the 
emperor in 548, and died in China^ni 569, at the age of 
seventy. 

The most notable member of the Later Gupta dynasty Aditya- 
was Adityasena^ who asserted his independence after the 
death of the paramount sovereign, Harsha, in 648 a.i),, andgupta II. 
even presumed to celebrate the horse-sacrifice in token of his 
claim to supreme I'ank. The last known Raja of the dynasty 
was Jivitagupta 11, who reigned early in the eighth century. 

About the end of that century, or at the beginning of the 
ninth, Magadha passed under the sway of theJEala kings of 
Bengal, whose history will be noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

In the western province of Malwa we find records of484to5io 
Rajas named Bud hagupta and Bbani3gut>te^ who cover 
period from 484 to 510, and evidently were the heirs ofgiiptaand 
Skandagupta in that region. But the latter of these 
princes, at all events, occupied a dependent position and 
presumably was subordinate to the Hun chieftains. 

Towards the close of the fifth century, a chief named Dynasty 
Bhatarka, who belonged to a clan called Maitraka,^ probably 
^ Haltassch, Jwd, iii, 320 ; correcting earlier interpretations. 
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of foreign origin, established himself at Valabln hi east 
of the peninsula of Surashtra (Kathiawar), and founded a 
dynasty which lasted until about 770 A.n., when it was over- 
thrown by Arab invaders from Sind- The earlier kings of 
Valabh! do not appear to have been independent, and were 
doubtless obliged to pay tribute to the Huns ; but, after the 
destruction of the Hun domination, the lords of Valabhi 
asserted their independence, and made themselves a consider- 
able power in the west of India, both on the mainland and in 
the peninsula of Surashtra. The city was a place of great 
wealth when visited by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century, 
and was famous in Buddhist church history as having been 
the residence of two distinguished teachers, Gunaniati and 
Sthiramati, in the sixth century. I-tsing, a junior con- 
temporary of Hiuen Tsang, tells us that in his time Nalanda 
in Bihar and Valabhi were the two places in India which 
deserved comparison with the most famous centres of learning 
in China, and were frequented by crowds of eager students, 
who commonly devoted two or three years to attendance at 
lectures on Buddhist philosophy. This statement explains 
the assertion of Hiuen Tsang that Mo-la-p o, or Western 
Malava, and Magadha were the two countries of India in 
which learning was prized, because Valabhi and Mo-la-p*o 
were then politically one, both territories apparently being 
under the government of Dhruvabhata, the son-in-law of 
King Harsha, paramount sovereign of Northern India. 
After the overthrow of Valabhi, its place as the chief city of 
Western India was taken by Anhilwara (Nahrwalah, or 
Patan), which retained that honour until the fifteenth 
century, when it was superseded by Ahmadabad.^ The 
above observations will, perhaps, suffice to give the reader 
a notion of the way in which some of the fragments of the 

^ The ruins of Valabhi at Wala, The latest dynastic list is that in 
eighteen or twenty miles north- Kielhorn's ‘ Supplement to List of 
west of BhSo^ar, are mostly Northern Inscriptions p. 11 (Ep, 
unde^ound. The history is given Ind,, voL viii, April, 1905). For 

approximate date of destruction of 
(1876), jpp. 80-6 ; and by Bhagwan Valabhi see Burgess, A, S, W. 

Lai Indraji and Jackson in Bomb. vol. vi, p. 3 : vol ix. d 4 
Oaz, (1896), vol i, part i, pp. 78- W. 
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Gupta empire were apportioned among various native 
dynasties. 

But the Huns, the foreign savages who shattered that Two 
empire, and dominated a large part of it for a short period, ^ 

merit more explicit notice. The nomad tribes known as migration. 
Huns, when they moved westwards fi’om the steppes of Asia 
to seek subsistence for their hungry multitudes in other 
climes, divided into two main streams, one directed towards 
the valley of the Oxus, and the other to that of the Volga. 

The latter poured into Eastern Europe in 375 a. d., forcing The Huns 
the Goths to the south of the Danube, and thus indirectly 
causing the sanguinary Gothic war, which cost the Emperor 
Valens his life in 378 a. d. The Huns quickly spread over 
the lands between the Volga and the Danube; but, owing 
to chronic disunion and the lack of a great leader, failed 
to make full use of their advantageous position, until Attila 
appeared, and for a few years welded the savage mass into 
an instrument of such power that he was ^ able to send equal 
defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople ’.V 

His death, in 453 a. d., severed the only bond which held 
together the jealous factions of the horde, and within a space 
of twenty years after that event the Hunnic empire in 
Europe w^as extinguished by a fresh torrent of barbarians 
from Northern Asia. 

The Asiatic domination of the Huns lasted longer. The 455-8t 
section of the horde which settled in the Oxus valley, and 
perhaps differed in race, became knowm as the Ephthalites or Huns of 
W'hite Huns, and gradually overcame the resistance of Persia, 
which ceased when King Firoz was killed in 484 a.d. Swarms 
of these White Huns also assailed the Kushan kingdom of 
Kabul, and thence pom'ed into India. The attack repelled 
by Skandagupta in 455 a. d. must have been delivered by 
a comparatively weak body, which arrived early, and failed 
to effect a lodgement in the interior. 

About ten years later the nomads appeared in greater 500 a. d, 
force and overwhelmed the kingdom of Gandhara, 

Peshawar; and starting from that base, as already related, 

^ Gibbon, ch* xxKv, 
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penetrated into the heart of the Gangetic provinces, and 
overthrew the Gupta empire,^ The collapse of Persian 
opposition in 484 must have greatly facilitated the eastern 
movement of the horde, and allowed immense multitudes 
to cross the Indian frontier. The leader in this invasion of 
India, which, no doubt, continued for years, was a chieftain 
named Toramaiia, who is known to have been established 
as ruler of Malwa in Central India prior to 500 a. n. He 
assumed the style and titles of an Indian ^sovereign of 
mahardjm^ ^ and Bhanugupta, as well as the king of 
Valabhl, and many other local princes, must have been his 
tributaries,^ 

dr. When Toramana died, about 510 a. n., the Indian 

Mihira- dominion which he had acquired was consolidated sufficiently 
gula, acc. to pass to his son Mihiragula, whose capital in India was 
^aka la^ the modern Sialkot ^ in the Par^b.^ 

Extent of But India at this time was only one province of the Hun 
mpirein The head quarters of the horde were at Bamyin 

Asia. in Badhaghis near Herat, and the ancient city of Balkh 
served as a secondary capital.^ The Hun king, whose court, 
whether at Bamyin or Herat cannot be determined, was 
visited by Song-Yun, the Chinese pilgrim-envoy in 519 A. n,, 
was a powerful monarch levying tribute from foity countries, 
extending from the frontier of Persia, on the west, to Khotan 
on the borders of China in the east. This king was either 
Mihiragula himself, or his contemporary overlord, more 

^ p. special Hun era, probably begin- 

® Three inscriptions naming Tora- ning about 448 a, n. (/, A. S, 
mana are known ; namely, (1) at voL Ixiii, part i (1894), p. 195). 
Eran, in Sagar district, Central ® The name -of Mihiragula also 
Provinces, dated in the first year appears in the Sanskritized form of 
of his reign (Fleet, G^ia Imcr., Mihirakula. His coins are numerous 
No. 36) ; (2) at Kura in the Salt at Chiniot and Shahkot, situated 
Range, of which the date is lost respectively in the GujrahwSla and 
(Bp, Ind,y and (3) at Gwa- Jhang Districts. The coins of 

lior, Centrfid India, dated in the Toramana and Mihiragula are fuly 
fifteaith year of Mihiragula, son of described in J, A, S. J5., 1894, part i. 
Toramana (Fleet, No. 37). The * Chavannes, Turcs Ocddeintaux, 
silver coins of ToramSna, which pp, 924, 296. Gurgan (Gorgo), 

imitate the Surashtran coins of the often asserted to be me Ephthalite 
western satraps and Guptas, are capital, really was a froniaer town 

dated in the year 59, which appar- belonging to Persia (Chavannes, 

entiy must be reckoned firora a op, cit, pp. 993, 935 note). 
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probably the latter. The local Hun king of Gandhara, to 
whom Song-Yun paid his respects in the following year, 

5^0 A. D., must be identified with Mihiragula. He was then 
engaged in a war with the king of Kashmir (Ki-pin), which 
had already lasted for three years.^ 

With reference apparently to the same date approximately, Gollas. 
the monk^Cosmas Indicopleustes, who wrote a curious book 
in 547 A. I)., describes a White Hun king, whom he calls 
Gollas, as being lord of India, from which he exacted tribute 
by oppression, enforcing his demands with the aid of two 
thousand war elephants and a great host of cavalry. This 
king, Gollas, certainly must have been Mihiragula.^ 

All Indian traditions agree in repi^esenting Mihiragula as Tyranny 
a bloodthirsty tyrant, ‘ the Attila of India,’ stained to a more 
than ordinary degree with the ^ implacable cruelty ’ noted by 
historians as characteristic of the Hun temperament.^ Indian 
authors having omitted to give any detailed description of 
the savage invaders who ruthlessly oppressed their country 
for three-quarters of a century, recourse must be had to 
European writers to obtain a picture of the devastation 
wrought and the terror caused to settled communities by 
the fierce barbaiians. 

The original accounts are well summarized by Gibbon : — Descrip- 
tion of the 

; ‘ The numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, and the Huns, 

implacable cruelty of the Huns were felt, and dreaded, and 
'magnified by the astonished Goths; who beheld their fields 
and villages consumed with flames, and deluged with in- 
: discriminate slaughter. To these real teiTors, they added 
the surprise and abhorrence which were excited by the shrill 
voice, the uncouth gestures, and the strange deformity of 
the Huns, . . . They w’^ere distinguished from the rest of the 
human species by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small 
black eyes, deeply buried in the head ; and, as they were 

^ Beal, Records f vol. i, pp. xci, c. Afghanistan (Chavannes, Son^ Yun, 

The name Lae-iih, given by Beal, pp. 3T, 39). 

is, as alrea<fy noted, fictitious ® McCrindle’s translation (Hak- 

p. 291 n.). In the time of Song-Yun luyt Society, 1897), p. 597. 

Ki-pin usually signified Kashmir. ® Hiuen Tsang; lldjatarangml \ 

In the seventh centuty Ki-pin, Taranath (p, 94, ‘the Turushka 
ordinarily, though not invariably, king’), 
meant Kapi^, or north- eastern 
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almost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed the manly 
graces of youth or the venerable aspect of age.’ ^ 

The Indians, like the Goths, experienced to the full the 
miseries of savage warfare, and suffered an added horror by 
reason of the special disgust felt by fastidious, caste-bound 
Hindus at the repulsive habits of barbarians to whom 
nothing was sacred. 

cir. The cruelty practised by Mihiragula became so unbearable 

Defeat^of native princes, under the leadership of Baladitya, 

Mihira- king of Magadha (the same as Narasiinhagupta), and 

gala. Yasodharman, a Raja of Central India, formed a con- 

federacy against the foreign tyrant. About the year 
528 A. n., they accomplished the delivery of their country 
from oppression by inflicting a decisive defeat on Mihiragula, 
who was taken prisoner, and would have forfeited his life J 

deservedly, but for the magnanimity of Baladitya, who 
spared the captive, and sent him to his home in the north 
with all honour. 

Mihira- Meanwhile, Mihiragula’s younger brother had taken ad- 
Sashmir misfortunes of the head of the family to usurp 

the throne of Siikala, which he was unwilling to surrender. 
Mihiragula, after spending some time in concealment, took 
refuge in Kashmir, where he was kindly received by the 
king, who placed him in charge of a small territory. The 
exile submitted to this enforced retirement for a few years, 
and then took an opportunity to rebel and seize the throne 
of his benefactor. Having succeeded in this enterprise, he 
attacked the neighbouring kingdom of Gandhara. The 
king, perhaps himself a Hun, was treacherously surprised 
and slain, the I'oyal family was exterminated, and multi- 
tudes of people were slaughtered on the banks of the Indus, 

The savage invader, who worshipped as his patron deity 
Siva, the god of destruction, exhibited ferocious hostility 
against the peaceful Buddhist cult, and remorselessly over- 
threw the stnpa$ and monasteries, which he plundered of their 
treasores.""-’’ 

* <3^i66on* eh. xxvi. 
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But he did not long enjoy his ill-gotten gains. Before Death of 
the year was out he died; and ^ at the time of his death 
there were thunder and hail and a thick darkness^ and the 
earth shook, and a mighty tempest raged. And the holy 
saints said in pity : For having killed countless victims 
and overthrown the law of Buddha, he has now fallen into 
the lowest hell, where he shall pass endless ages of revolii-- 
tion ’’ l Thus the tyrant met the just reward of his evil 
deeds in another world, if not in this. The date of his 
death is not known exactly, but the event must have 
occurred in or about the year 540, just a century before 
Hiuen Tsang was on his travels. The rapidity of the growth 
of the legend concerning the portents attending the tyrant’s 
death is good evidence of the depth of the impression made 
by his outlandish cruelty ; which ivS further attested by the 
Kashmir tale of the fiendish pleasure which he is believed to 
have taken in rolling elephants down a precipice.^ 

Yasodharman, the Central Indian Raja, who has been Yasodhar- 
mentioned as having taken an active part in the confederacy 
formed to obtain deliverance from the tyranny of Mihiragula, 
is known from three inscriptions only, and is not mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang, who gives the sole credit for the victory over 
the Huns to Baladitya, king of Magadha. Yasodharman 
took the honour to himself, and erected two columns of 
victory i ns cribe d with , boasting w ords to commemorate the 
def^t. of . the .foreign invaders. In these records he claims 
to have brought under his sway lands which even the Guptas 
and Huns could not subdue, and to have been master of 
Northern India from the Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean, 
and from the Himalaya to Mount Mahendra, in Ganjam. 

But the indefinite expression of the boasts and the silence of 

^ Hiuen Tsang, in Beal, Records^ Watters is inclined to think that 
voL i, pp. 165-7S ; Watters^ I, i, 288. the tale told by Hiuen Tsang refers 
It is not easy to explain why the to a Mihirakula of much earlier 
pilgrim alleges (p. 167) that Mihira- date. Dr. Fleet suggests that 
gula lived ‘ some centuries ’ before there may be an error in the 
his time. The Chinese words, Chinese text. Hiuen Tsang’s 
sho-pih-nim-tdn^ are said not to travels extended from 629 to 645. 
be capable of any other interpreta- For the Kashmir legends see Stein, 
tion (Beal, Ind. Ant^ xv, 345). transl. Bdjat.^ bk. i, pp. 
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Hiuen Tsang suggest that Yasodharnian made the most of his 
achievements, and that His court poet gave him something 
more than his due of praise. Nothing whatever is known 
about either his ancestry, or his successors ; his name stands 
absolutely alone and unrelated. The belief, therefore, is 
warranted that his reign was short, and of much less im- 
portance than that claimed for it by his magniloquent 
inscriptions.'^ 

The dominion of the White Huns in the Oxus valley did 
not long survive the defeat and death of Mihiragola in 
India. The arrival of the Turks in the middle of the sixth 
century changed the situation completely. The Turkish 
tribes, having vanquished a rival horde called Joan-joan, 
made an alliance with Khusru Anushirvan, king of Persia, 
grandson of Firoz, who had been killed by the Huns in 
484} A. n., and at some date between 563 and 567 the allies 
destroyed the White Huns. For a short time the Persians 
held Balkh and other portions of the Hun territory ; but 
the gradual weakening of the Sassanian power soon enabled 
the Turks to extend their authority towards the south as 
far as Kapisa, and annex the whole of the countries which 
had been included in the Hun empire.^ 

In later Sanskrit literature the term ‘ Hun " {Huna) is 
employed in a very indeterminate sense to denote a foreigner 
from the north-west, in the same way as the word Yavana 
had been employed in ancient times, and as Wil^ati .is, 
now understood. One of the thirty-six so-called ‘royaP 
[Itejput clans actually was given the name of Huna.^ This 
vagueness of connotation raises some doubt as to the exact 
meaning of the term Huna as applied to the clans on the 
north-western frontier against whom H^rsha of Thanesar 
and his father waged incessant war at the close of the sixth 
and the beginning of the seventh century. But it is unlikely 
that within fifty years of Mihiragula’s defeat the true meaning 
of Huna should have been forgotten ; and the opponents of 

^ Inscriptions Nos.^ 33, 34, 35 in L^vi, Notes chinoises stir Vlnde^ 
Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, No. iii, * La Date de Candragomin ’ 

2 Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 236-9. (Hanoi, 1903), p. 95. 

» Biihler, Ep, Tnd, , i, 995 j Sylv^ 
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Harsha may be regarded as having been outlying colonies of 
real Hnns, who had settled among the hills on the frontier. 

The Hunas are often mentioned in books and inscriptions The 
in connexion with the Gurjaras, whose name survives in the 
modern Gujars, a caste widely distributed in north-western 
India* The early.. Gurjaras seem. , to. have been foreign 
immigrants, closely associated with, and possibly allied in 
blood to the White Huns. They founded a considerable 
kingdom in Rajputana, the capital of which was Bhmmal 
or Srimal, about fifty miles to the north-west of Mount Abu. 

The minor Gurjara kingdom of Broach (Bharoch) was an 
offshoot of this kingdom, which conquered Kanauj at the 
beginning of the ninth century. The story of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara (Gujar-Parihar) kingdom of Kanaiy will be told in 
the fourteenth chapter. 

In this place I desire to draw attention to the fact, longOrmn of 
suspected and now established by good evidence, that 
foreign immigrants into Rajputana and the upper Gangetic 
provinces were not utterly destroyed in the course of their 
wars wnth the native powers. Many, of com*se, perished, 
but many more survived, and were merged in the general 
population, of which no inconsiderable part is now formed 
by their descendants. The foreigners universally yielded, 
like their forerunners the Sakas and Yueh-chi, to the 
w^onderful assimilative power of Hinduism, and rapidly became 
Hindiiized. Clans or families which succeeded in winning 
chieftainship were admitted readily into the frame of Hindu 
polity as Kshati’iyas or^Rajputs, and there is no doubt that 
the Parihars and many other famous Rajput clans of the 
north were developed out of the barbarian hordes which 
poured into India during the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
rank and file of the strangers became Gujars and other castes, 
a little lower than the Rajputs in the scale of precedence. 

Further to the south, various indigenous, or ^aboriginal", 
tribes and clans underwent the same process of Hindiiized 
social promotion, in virtue of which Gonds, Bhars, ICharwaxs,.,„ 
and so forth eraerged^^ as^^ Chandjl^^ I^thors, Gaharwars, and 
other well-lcnown Rajput clans, duly equipped with pedigrees 
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reaching back to the sun and moon, The process will be 
discussed further and iJluafccated in some detail when I come 
to deal with the mediaeval dynasties of the north. 

Exerap- The extinction of the „Ephthalite power bn the Oxus 
India from ^^^^^‘^^arily dried up, or at least greatly contracted, the stream 
foreign of barbarian immigration into India, which enjoyed almost 
complete immunity from foreign attack for nearly five 
centuries after the defeat of Mihiragula.^ The following 
chapters will tell how she made use, or failed to make use, 
of the opportunity thus afforded for internal development 
unchecked by foreign aggression^ 

Second Very little is known about the history of India during 
sktlf ^ the second half of the sixth century. It is certain that no 

century paramount power existed, and that all the states of the 

Grangetic plain had suffered severely from the ravages of the 
Huns and connected tribes ; but, excepting bare catalogues 
of names in certain local dynastic lists, few facts of general 
interest have been recorded, 

Mo-la-p'o. One of the many states into which India was divided during 
those troublous times deserves special notice, because the 
brief reference to its affairs by Hiuen Tsang has given occasion 
for much discussion and some misunderstanding. In 641, or 
early in 642 a. n., the pilgrim, after leaving Bharoeh (Broach), 
travelled in a north-westerly direction for a considerable 
distance, apparently overstated in the Chinese text, until he 
arrived in a country called Mo-la“p*o, a name phonetically 
equivalent to Malava* The unnamed capital, which was 
situated to the south*east of a great river, or, according to 
another reading, of the Mahi, has not been identified. 
Although it is impossible to reconcile all the data given in 
the pilgrim’s text, and several details are open to controversy, 
it is clear that the kingdom or country of Mo-la-p*o essen- 
tially comprised the basins of the Mahi and Sabarmati rivers, 

^ Defeat of Mihiragula about impression on the rest of India. If 
598 A. D. ; permanent occupation of any incursions by nomads occurred 
the Fanjab by Mahmud of Ghami during the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
1093 A. D. The Arab conquest of and tenth centuries, they have not 
Sind, in the eighth century, was an been recorded, 
isolated operation, producing Ktfele 
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both of which discharge their waters into theGulf of Cambey. 

The country was bounded on the north by the Gurjara 
kingdom of Bhinmal, on the north-west by the subordinate 
principality or province of Anandapura (Varnagar), and on 
the east by the kingdom (Avanti or Eastern Malwa), of 
which Ujjain was the capital. The river Chambal may be 
assumed to have been the boundary between Mo-la-p"o and 
the Ujjain territory. Besides Anandapura, two other coun« 
tries, Ki"t'a or Ki-ch'a, and Sii-la-ch*a or Su-la-tha were 
dependencies of Mo-la-p'o, The latter dependency certainly 
is to be identified with Soratha (Surishtra), or Southern 
Kathiawar, The identity of the former is disputed — some 
good authorities holding the Chinese name to mean the 
Kaira (Kheda, Kheteka) District, while othei’s believe it to 
mean Kachchh (Cutch). 

The territory of Valabhi (Wala) in Eastern Kathiawar, Dhmva- 
which intervened between Mo-la-p*o and Surashtra, had a 
king of its own, Dhruvabhata by name, who was the son-in- 
law of Harsha (Siladitya), paramount sovereign of Northern 
India. Some years before the pilgrim'^s visit, Dhruvabhata 
had been defeated by Harsha, and the matrimonial alliance 
seems to have been one of the anrangements made when peace 
was declared. In 643-4, when Harsha held the solemn 
assemblies at Kanauj and Pray aga (Allahabad), in which 
Hiuen Tsang took part, the Raja of Valabhi attended as a 
vassal or feudatory prince in the train of his father-in-law. 

The pilgrim does not say a word about the nature of the 
government of Mo-la-p*o and its three dependencies, Ananda- 
pura, Surashtra, and (?) Cutch, the reason apparently being 
that all these countries were administered on behalf of Harsha, 
whose father had fought the king of Malava, perhaps Mo- 
la-p'o, at the close of the sixth century. The fact that 
Dhruvabhata is named as the Raja or king of the Valabhi 
territory interposed between Mo-la-p'o and its dependency, 
Surashtra, can be explained by assuming that Harsha 
(Siladitya) pimposely allowed his son-in-law to occupy a 
semi-independent position, governing not only Valabhi, but 
also Mo-la-p'o and its dependencies, 

X 
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feladitya, Study of the local records drew the attention of Hiuen 
history of Dhruvabhata’s uncle, also named 
Slladitya, who had been king of Mo4a-p o sixty years before. 
This prince was famed as having been a man of eminent 
wisdom and great learning, a jealous Buddhist, and so careful 
to preserve animal life that he caused the drinking water for 
his horses and elephants to be strained, lest perchance any 
creature living in the water should be injured. By the side 
of his palace he had built a Buddhist temple, reniarkable for 
its artistic design and rich ornament, in which the images of 
the Seven Buddhas were enshrined. It was his custom to 
hold a grand assembly every year, at which the canonical 
dues and gifts were presented to the monks with liberality. 
This pious practice had been continued for successive genera- 
tions to the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit. 

Siteditya- M, Sylvain Levi seems to be right in identifying this 
Stya^of^* religious monarch with Siladitya I, surnamed Dharmaditya, 
Mo-la-p*o, ‘ the Sun of Piety,’ of the Valabhi dynasty, who reigned 
from about 595 to 610 or 615 a. n. ; for, although those 
dates do not agree exactly with the indications given by 
Hiuen Tsang, it is certain that Dhruvabhata, the reigning 
Raja of Valabhi was a nephew of Siladitya Dharmaditya, 
while Hiuen Tsang states that he was the nephew of the 
pious Siladitya, the former king of Mo-la-p o. The apparently 
necessary inference is that Siladitya Dharmaditya was king 
of Mo-la-p^o by conquest in addition to his ancestral i^ealm of 
Valabhi. Both territories subsequently were conquered by 
Harsha, and became subject to him as their suzerain. 

Mo-^-p'o The serious misunderstanding of the story above alluded to 
consisted in the erroneous belief held by Mr. Beal and several 
Ujjain. other writers that MoJa-p'o, or Western Malava, was identical 
with the kingdom of Ujjain, otherwise known as Avanti or 
Eastern Malava. Mr. Beal actually designated Siladitya of 
Mo-la-p'o as * Siladitya of Ujjain’, forgetting that Hiuen 
Tsang described the territory of Ujjain as a separate king- 
dom equal in size to Mo-la-p‘o, and in his time ruled by 
a Brahman Raja. Siladitya, the former Raja of Valabhi 
and Mo-la-p*o, was considered to be a Kshatriya, and there 
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is no reason to suppose that he had anything to do with 
Ujjaiii. ^ 

Harsha (Siladitya), of Kanauj, is described by his friend 
Hiuen Tsang as being of the Vaisya caste, but he seems to 
have taken rank as aKshatriya. The erroneous identification 
of Mo-la-p'o with the kingdom of Ujjain has given rise to 
much confusion in the treatment of the history of Harsha’s 
period, and the main purpose of the observations made in 
the first edition of this woi'k was the rectification of that 
embarrassing error. Those observations, which ^vere them- 
selves eiToneous in certain respects, have now been corrected 
in the light of subsequent criticism and discussion.^ 


^ It is impossible to discuss the 
Mo-la-po problem fully within the 
limits of a note. References are 
Hiuen Tsang {Beal, ii, pp. S60-70 ; 
Watters, ii, pp. 242-8) ; Cun- 
ningham, Anc. Geogr., pp. 489-94 ; 
Stein, transL Bdjatar.,vo\, i, p. 66 ; 
Max Muller, India, What can it 
Teach uSj'p.^BS ; Hoernle {J,E,A,S,, 
1903, p. 553V ; Vincent Smith 
{Z. D. Jr. Q. , 1904, pp. 787-96) ; 
Bum (EE, A,8„ 1905, p. 837); 
Grierson (X E:A. 8., 1906, p. 95); 
Burgess (ibid., p. 220; Ind. Ant,, 
1905, p. 195) ; Sylvain L6vi {Jonmal 
des Savants, Oct,, 1905, pp. 544-8), 
The text, which differs from that 
in the first edition, is based on con- 
sideration of ail the above-men- 
tioned publications. Some special 
points may be noted. The area of 
the country, on which Mr. Grierson 
lays stress, seems to have been 
over-estimated by Hiuen Tsang. It 
did not include Bhmmal (Bhilmal, 
Bhinamala, Bhillamala, also called 
Srimal), representing Pl-lo-mo-lo, 
the capital of Ku-che-lo (Gujara), 
the Gurjara kingdom of Rajputana ; 
nor did it include Ujjain, N. lat. 
23^ ir 10", E. long. 75*" 51' 45^', 


which was the capital of a separate 
kingdom (Avanti). Three texts of 
Hiuen Tsang give the name or 
epithet of the river as MoAm, « 
mihd, ‘ great ’ ; only the D text, 
which M. L^vi follows, reads MoAii, 
« Mahi (Watters), The bearings 
indicate that the river meant was 
the Sabarmatl rather than the 
Mahi. The identification of Anan- 
dapura with Varnagar is fully 
proved. Ki-t*a or Ki-ch*a is a good 
phonetic equivalent for Khete 
(Khe|aka, Kheda), the modern 
*Kaira’ District, but St Martin, 
Julien, and Watters prefer to iden- 
tify it with Kachchh (Cutch), and I 
ana disposed to agree with them. 
The identity of Su-la-ch'a or Su-la- 
tha with Soratha or Surashtra, 
Southern Kathliwar, is established 
by the mention of the hill Yuh- 
shan-to, or Yhu-shen-to, *= Ujjanta 
(Ujijayanta, Ujjinta), » Girnar. 
Dhruvabham was the son-in-law of 
Harsha (Siladitya), not of Ms son 
{Watters, ii, 247). P‘i-lo-mo-lo = 
Bhilraala {Watters, ii, 250). For 
(Jates of Hiuen Tsang’s visits to 
Mo-la-p‘o, &c.^ see ‘Itinerary’ in 
Watters, ii, 335. 
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DATE A.B. 

■EVENT. ' . . 

■■ ■ 'REMAEKS, 

cir. 308 . . . 

Lichchhavi marriage of Chandra-giipta I 




/ Foundation of 



Gupta Era, of 

350 . . . . 

Chandra- gupta I acc. to independent power 

4 which year 1 



beg*anF'ebruary 



V 26, 320' ... 

inr. 326 . . . 

Samndragupta acc. 


cir, 330 . . , 

Embassy from King Meghavarna of Ceylon 


cvr, 326-36. . 

Campaigns in Northern India 


tnr. 337-40. . 

Campaign in Southern India 


&ir, 341 . . . 

Horse-sacrifice 


cir, 375 . . . 

Chandra-gupta II acc. 


mr, 395 , . , 

Conquest of Western India 


401 ... . 

Udayagiri inscription 

G. E. 82 

405-11 . . . 

Travels of Fa-hien in Gupta empire 

„ 86-92 

407 ... . 

Garhwa inscrmtion 

» 88 

409 ... . 

Silver coins oi western type 

» ^>0 

412 ... . 

Sanchi inscription 

„ 93 

413 ... . 

Kmnaragnpta I acc. 

„ J>4 

415 .... 

Bilsar inscription 

„ 96 

417 ... . 

Garhwa inscription 

„ 98 

432 .... 

Mathura inscription 

„ 113 

436 . . . . 

Mandasdr inscription 

V.S.4.93(=G. E. 



117) 

440 ... . 

Silver coins 

G. E. 121 . 

443 . . . . 

Silver coins 

„ 124 :■. 

447 . . . . 

Silver coins 

» 138 

448. . 

Silver coins and Mankuwar inscriptions 

„ 129 

449 ... . 

Silver coins 

130 

ch\ 450 . .. . 

Pushyamitra war 

„ 131 

454 ... . 

Silver coins 

„ 135 

455 ... . 

Silver coins 

: „ 136 

455 ... . 

Skandagupta acc, ; first Hun war 

„ 136 

456 * . . , 

Embankment of lake at Girnar rebuilt 

137 

457 , . . * 

Temple erected there 

„ 138 

460 . 

Kahaon inscription (Gorakhpur District) 

„ '141 

463 * . . J 

Silver coins 

„ 144 

464 : 

Silver coins 

,, 145 

465 .... 1 

Indor inscription (Bulandshahr District) 

„ 146 

467 ... . 

Silver coins 

„ 148 

cir. 470-80. . 

Second Hun war 

„ 151-61 

477 ... . 

Pall inscription {Ep. Ind. ii. 363) 

„ 158 

cir. 480 . . , 

Puragupta (? Prakasaditya) acc. 


cir, 485 . . . 

Narasimhagupta Baladitya acc. 


cir. 530 . . . 

Kumaragupta II acc. 


m .... 

Song-Yun visited White Hun king of Gan- 



dhara 


cir, 535 to 720 . 

Dater Gupta dynasty of Magadha 


an 490 to 770. 

Bynasty of Valabhi 


an 490 to 510. 

Toramana 


an 510 to 540. 

Mihixagula 

Defeated dr, 528 

dr, 595 to 615 . 

Siladitya of Mo-la-p'o and Valabhi 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE REIGN OF HARSHA FROM 606 TO 648 A. D, 

The deficiency of material which embarrasses the historian Seventh 
when dealing with the latter half of the sixth century is no 
longer experienced when he enters upon the seventh. For history, 
this period he is fortunate enough to possess^ in addition to 
the ordinary epigraphic and numismatic sources, two con** 
temporary literary works, which shed much light upon the 
political condition of India generally, and supply, in par- 
ticular, abundant and trustworthy information concerning 
the reign of Harsha, w’-ho ruled the North as paramount 
sovereign for more than forty years. The first of these works 
is the invaluable book of travels compiled by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, who visited almost every part of India 
between 630 and 644 a. m, and recorded observations more or 
less minute about each state and province. The narrative in 
the Travels is supplemented by the pilgrim^s biography, 
written by his friend H wui-li, which supplies many additional 
details. The second work alluded to is the historical X'omance 
entitled ‘The Deeds of Harsha’’ {Harsha-charita)^ 
by Sana, a Brahman author who lived at the court, and 
enjoyed the patronage of the hero of his tale. Further 
information of much interest and importance is given by the 
official Chinese histories ; and when all sources are utilized, 
our knowledge of the events of the reign of Harsha far 
surpasses in precision that which we possess respecting any 
other early Indian king, except Chandragupta Maurya and 
Asoka. 

From remote ages the countiy surrounding the city of Raja Pra- 
Thanesar (Sthan vis vara) ^ has been holy ground, known as the 

^ StMnm^vara^ from StMrni^ a is also spelt Sthdnesvara^ sar. ‘ 

name of Siva, locally used, and fttMna, * shrine,’ and zMira, 

Umra,, ‘lord’ {BoAia), The name 
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Land of Kurti\ and famous as the battle-field of legendary 
heroes. In the latter part of the sixth century, the Raja of 
Thanesar, Prabhakara-vardhana by name, had raised himself 
to considerable eminence by successful wars against his neigh- 
bours, including the Malavas, the Hun settlements in the 
north-western Panjab, and the Giirjaras of Rajputana.^ The 
fact that his mother was a princess of Gupta lineage no doubt 
both stimulated his ambition and aided its realization.^ 

His war In the year 604, this energetic Raja had dispatched his 
elder son Rajya-vardhana, a youth just entering upon man- 
hood, with a large army to attack the Huns on the north- 
western frontier; while his younger and favourite son, 
Harsha, four years junior to the Crown Prince, follow^ed his 
brother with a cavalry force at a considerable interval. The 
elder prince having advanced into the hills to seek the enemy, 
the younger lingered in the forests at the foot of the moun- 
tains to enjoy the sport of all kinds which they offered in 
abundance. 

605 A. I). While thus pleasantly employed, Harsha, who was then a 
vgmfSna fifteen years of age, received news that his father lay 
acc. dangerously ill with a violent fever. He returned to the 
capital with all speed, where he found the king in a hopeless 
condition. The disease quickly ran its course, and all \vas 
over long before the elder son, who had been victorious in 
his campaign, could return to claim his birthright. There 
are indications that a party at court inclined to favour the 
succession of the younger prince; but all intrigues were 
frustrated by the return of Rajya-vardhana, who ascended 
the throne in due course. He had hardly seated himself 
when news arrived which compelled him again to take the field. 

* I think that Mr. D. R. Bhan- ® The family genealogy is given 
darkar is right in interpreting the in the inscriptions^ viz. (1) Sonpat 
Gnrjaras who opposed Prabh^ra- seal {Givpta, imer,. No. 59); (9) 
vardhana as being those who held Banskhera copper-plate {Ep, Ind,^ 
the state in Rajputana of which the iv, 908) ; (3) Madhuban copper-plate 
capital was BhTnmal (ibid., i, 67). Mahasena-gnpta was 

vol, XX (1903), ‘ Guij^iras ^), I agree the mother of Prabhakara-vardhana, 
with Mr. Jackson that Bhmmal who was also called Fratapasila. 
wus the capital of the Gurjara His queen was YaiSomati. Harsha’s 
kingdom. full name was Harsha-vardhana^ 
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A courier brought the distressing intelligence that Graha- War with 
varman Maukhari, king of Kanauj, and husband of Rajyasri, 
sister of the princes, had been slain by the king of Malwa,^ 
who cruelly misused the princess, ‘confining her like a 
brigand’s wife, with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet.’ 

The young king, resolute to avenge his sister’s wrongs, 
started at once with a mobile force of ten thousand cavalry ; 
leaving the elephants and heavy troops behind in his brother’s 
charge. The king of Malwa was defeated with little effort, 
but the joy of victory was turned into sorrow by the receipt 
of intelligence that the victor had been treacherously slain by 
an ally of the Malwan king, Sasanka, king of Central Bengal,^ 
who had inveigled Rajya-vardhana by fair promises to a 
conference, and had assassinated him when off his guard. 

Harsha was further informed that his widowed sister had 
escaped from confinement, and fled to the Vindhyan forests 
for refuge ; but no certain news of her hiding-place could be 
obtained. 

The murdered king was too young to leave a son 
of assuming the cares of government, and the nobles seem to acSr * 
have hesitated before offering the crown to his youthful 
brother. But the disorder and anarchy from which the 
country suffered during the interregnum forced the councillors 
of state to come to a decision concerning the succession. The 
ministers, acting on the advice of Bhandi, a slightly senior 
cousin, who had been educated with the young princes, 
ultimately resolved to invite Harsha to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of the royal office. For some reason, which is not 
apparent on the face of the story, he scrupled to express his 
consent, and it is said that he consulted a Buddhist oracle 
before accepting the invitation. Even when his reluctance, 
whether sincere or pretended, had been overcome by the 
favourable response of the oracle, he still sought to pro- 
pitiate Nemesis by abstaining at first from the assumption 

‘ Doubts have been expressed as {Hiuen Tsang ) ; of which the capital 
to the situation of the Malwa (Ma- is represented by Rangamati, twelve 
lava'i referred to. Perhaps it was miles south of MurshTdabad (/. A. 
Mo-la-p'o. S. B., Ixii, pt. i (1893), pp. 315-28). 

Gauda {Bdi.ia ) ; Karna-suvarna 


Era of 
Harsha. 


Recovery 
of Raj- 
ya^ri. 
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of the kingly style, modestly designating himself as Prince 
Siladitya. 

These curious details indicate clearly that some unknown 
obstacle stood in the way of Harsha’s accession, and compelled 
him to rely for his title to the crown upon election by the 
nobles rather than upon his hereditary claims. There is 
reason to suppose that Harsha did not boldly stand forth as 
avowed king until 612 a.b., when he had been five and a half 
or six years on the throne, and that his formal coronation or 
consecration took place in that year. The era called after 
his name, of which the year 1 was 606-7 a.d., dated from 
the time of his accession in October, 606.^ 

Whatever may have been the motives which influenced the 
nobles of Thanesar in their hesitation to offer their allegiance 
to young Harsha, the advice of Bhandi was justified abun- 
dantly by the ability of his nominee, who quickly proved his 
right to rule. 

The immediate duties incumbent upon him obviously were 
the pursuit of his brother’s murderer, and the i^ecovery of his 
widowed sister. The latter task, being the more urgent, was 
undertaken in all haste, even at the cost of permitting the 
assassin’s escape. The haste shown was none too great ; for 
the princess, despairing of rescue, was on the point of burning 
herself alive with her attendants, when her brother, guided 
by aboriginal chiefs, succeeded in tracing her in the depths of 
the Vindhyan jungles* The details of the campaign against 
Sastoka have not been recorded, and it seems clear that he 
escaped with little loss. He is known to have been still in 
power as late as the year 619; but his kingdom probably 
became subject to Hai'sha at a later date.^ 

* Kielhorn {iTid. Ant, xxvi, 32). spring of 644 a . i >. was the sixth 
Twenty inscriptions dated in the held in the reign (Beal, lAfe of 
Harsha era are known {Ep, Jnd.^ Emen Tsang,, p. 184). The period 
voL V, App. Nos. 528-47). When of five and a half years {Julim)^ or 
Hiuen Tsang was witR Harsha, in six years {Watters), spent in the 
643-4 A. D., the king’s reign was preliminary subjugation of the 
reckoned as having la^d for more north is not included in this compu- 
than thirty years {Becords, i, 213 ; tation. 

‘lord of India for thirty years and » Ganjam c<mper-piate inscrip- 
move," Life of Hiuen T8am,p, 183)* tion, dated G.E. 300, 619-20 A.n, 
The quinquennial assembly in the {Bp, Ind, vi, 143). Hiuen Tsang 
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Harslia, having recovered his sistei' — a young lady of Marsha's 
exceptional attainments, learned in the doctrines of the 
Sammitiya school of Buddhism— devoted his signal ability 
and energy to the prosecution of a methodical scheme of 
conquest, with the deliberate purpose of bringing all India 
‘under one umbrella’. He possessed at this stage of his 
career a force of 5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavahy, and 50,000 
infantry. Apparently he discarded as useless the chariots, 
which constituted, accoidingto ancient tradition, the fourth 
arm of a regularly organized Indian host; although they 
were still used in some parts of the country,^ 

With this mobile and formidable force Harsha overran Thirty- 
Northern India; and, in the picturesque language of his J 
contemporary the Chinese pilgrim, ‘he went from east to 
west subduing all who were not obedient ; the elephants 
were not unharnessed, nor the soldiers unhelmeted.’ By the 
end of five and a half years the conquest of the north-western 
regions, and probably also of a large portion of Bengal, w^as 
completed ; and his military resources were so imu’eased that 
he was able to put in the field 60,000 war elephants and 
100,000 cavalry. He then reigned happily for thirty-six 
years longer, and during that period devoted most of his 
immense energy to the government of his extensive dominions. 

His last recorded campaign, an attack on the sturdy inhabi- 
tants of Ganjam, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, took 
place in 643 A.n, 

His long career of victory was broken by one failure* Defeat by 
Pulakesin II, the greatest of the Chalukya dynasty, whose 
achievements will be noticed more fully in a later chapter,^ iakya. 
vied with Harsha in the extent of his conquests, and 
raised himself to the rank of lord paramount of the South, 
as Harsha was of the North, The northern king could not 
willingly endure the existence of so powerful a rival, and 
essayed to overthrow him, advancing in person to the attack, 
with ‘troops from the five Indies and the best generals from 

refers to Sasanka as a recent king, general of an Indian army rode in 
and mentions no successor. a four-horsed chariot, protected by 

^ In his general description of a body-guard (Beal. Record^,!, 89^. 

India, Hiuen Tsang tells how the ® Chapter xv. 
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all countries \ But the effort failed. The king of the 
Deccan guarded the passes on the Narmada so effectually 
that Harsha was constrained to retire discomfited, and to 
accept that river as his frontier. This campaign may be 
dated about the year 620 A.n.^ 

The war with ValabhT, which resulted in the complete 
defeat of Dhruvasena (Dhruvabhata) II, and the flight of 
that prince into the dominions of the Raja of Bharoch 
(Broach), who relied probably on the powerful support of the 
Chalukya monarch, seems to have occurred later than 633 a, d. 
and before Hiuen Tsang’s visit to Western India in 641 or 
642. Dhruvabhata, as already related, was compelled to sue 
for peace, to accept the hand of the victoris daughter, and to 
be content with the position of a feudatory vassal. The 
same campaign may be presumed to have involved the sub- 
mission of the kingdoms or countries of Anandapura, Ki-eha, 
or (.^)Cutch, and Soratha, or Southern Kathiawar, all of which 
in 641 A.D. were still reckoned to be dependencies of Mo-la- 
p*o, or Western Malava, formerly subject to Valabhi.^ 

In the latter years of his reign the sway of Hai'sha over 
the whole of the basin of the Ganges (including Nepal), 
from the Himalaya to the Narmada, besides Malwa, Gujarat, 
and Surashtra, was undisputed. Detailed administration of 
course remained in the hands of the local Rajas, but even the 
king of distant Assam (Kamarupa) in the east obeyed the 
orders of the suzerain, whose son-in-law, the king of Valabhi 
in the extreme west, attended in the imperial train. 

For the control of his extensive empire, Harsha relied 
upon his personal supervision, exercised with untiring energy, 
rather than upon the services of a trained bureaucracy. 


1 Ma-twan-Iin, the Chinese ency- 
clopaedist (Max Muller, India, p. 
38T). Dr. Fleet’s date, 609 or 610 
A. D., is impossible, Harsha being 
then engaged in the subjugation of 
Northern India. 

® Grant of Dadda of Bharoch 
(Ind. Ant, 3dii, 70). The event is 
discussed by M. Ettinghausen in 
pp. 47-9 of his interesting mono- 
graph, Harm Vardhana, emp^mr 


€t poke de VlndeseptentTionak, 606- 
48 A. D, ; Louvain, 1906. 

® MM. Sylvain Levi and Etting- 
hausen (pp. 47, 184) deny the con- 
quest of Nepal by Harsha and the 
use of his era in that country ; but, 
I think, without adequate reason. 
See Ind. Ant., xiii, 4^1 ; Kielhom, 
List of Northern Inscriptions, Ep. 
Ind., vol. V, App. p. 75. 
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Except during the rainy season^ when travelling with a 
huge camp wm impracticable, he was incessantly on the 
move, pimishing evil-doers, and rewarding the meritorious. 
Luxurious tents, such as were used by the Moghal emperors, 
and still form the movable habitations of high Anglo- 
Indian officials, had not then been invented, and Harsha 
wm obliged to be content with a Hravelling palace' made 
of boughs and reeds, which w’as erected at each halting-place, 
and burnt at his departure.^ 

Hiuen Tsang, like his predecessor Ea-hien, more than two Civil ad- 
centuries earlier, was favourably impressed by the character 
of the civil administration, which he considered to be 
founded on benign principles. The principal source of 
revenue was the rent of the crown lands, amounting, in 
theory at all events, to one-sixth of the produce. The 
officials were remunerated by grants of land; compulsory 
labour upon public works was paid for; taxes were light; 
the personal services exacted from the subject were moderate 
in amount ; and liberal provision was made for charity to 
various religious communities. 

Violent crime was rare, but the roads and river routes Police and 
evidently were less safe than in Fa-hien's time, as Hiiien 
Tsang was stopped and robbed by brigands more than once. 
Imprisonment ivas now the ordinary penalty, and it was of the 
cruel Tibetan type ; the prisoners, we are told, ^are simply 
left to live or die, and are not counted among men.' The 
other punishments were more sanguinary than in the Gupta 
period : mutilation of the nose, ears, hands, or feet being 
inflicted as the penalty of serious offences, and even for failure • i 

in filial piety ; but this penalty was sometimes commuted for 
banishment. Minor offences were visited with fines. Ordeals 
by water, fire, weighment, or poison were much esteemed as 
efficient instruments for the ascertainment of truth ; and are 
described with approval by the Chinese pilgrim. 

^ Beal, Records, ii, 193; Watters, no means uncomfortable dwelling 
ii, 183. The kings of Burma in the of the royal order of architecture 
eighteenth century followed the was erected in a day (Symes, 
same practice. A spacious and by Embassy to Am, i, 983, Constable). 
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Official Official records of public events were kept in every province 
records. special officers, whose duty it W6is to register "^good and 
evil events, Avith calamities and fortunate occurrences’. Such 
records were, no doubt, consulted by the writers of the great 
historical inscriptions, but no specimen of them has survived. 
Education Education evidently was diffused Avidely, especially among 
Uterature Brahmans and numerous Buddhist monks ; and learning 
was honoured by the government. King Harsha Avas not 
only a liberal patron of literary merit, but was himself an 
accomplished calligraphist and an author of reputation. 
Besides a grammatical work, three extant Sanskrit plays and 



Autograph of King Harsha. 


sundry compositions in verse are ascribed to his pen; and 
there is no reason for hesitating to believe that he had at 
least a large share in their composition, for royal authors 
Vere not uncommon in ancient India. One of these plays, 
the Nagdnanda^ which has an edifying Buddhist legend for 
its subject, is considered to rank among the best works of the 
Indian theatre ; and the other dramas, the RatndvaTi^ or 
^Necklace’, and the Prkfodm^sikd^ or ‘Gracious Lady\ 
although lacking in originality, are praised highly for their 
simplicity of both thought and expression.^ 

Bana. The greatest ornament of the literary circle at Harsha’s 
court was the Brahman Btoa, author of the historical 
romance devoted to a panegyrical account of the deeds of 
his patron, Avhich is an amazingly clever, but irritating, 
performance ; executed in the Avorst possible taste, and yet 
containing passages of admirable and vivid description. The 

1 The facsimile of Harsha’s auto- tion of the Nagananda, For royal 
graph is from the Banskherainscrip- authors see Ind, Ant^ xx, 201. 
tion. For the plays see Wilson, Ettinghausen discusses the literary 
HiiA Theatre; Sylvain I^vi, historyofHarsha’s reign in chapter 
ThMtre Tndien ; and ^yd’stransk- iii of his work. 
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man who attributes to the commander-in-chief, Skandagupta, 

‘a nose as long as his sovereign's pedigree,' may be fairly 
accused of having perpetrated the most grotesque simile in 
all literature. But the same man could do better, and 
shows no lack of power when depicting the death-agony of 
the king. ‘Helplessness had taken him in hand: pain had 
made him its province, wasting its domain, lassitude its lair, 

, . He was on the confines of doom, on the verge of the last 
gasp, at the outset of the Great Undertaking, at the portal 
of the Long Sleep, on the tip of death’s tongue ; broken in 
utterance, unhinged in mind, tox'tured in body, waning in life, 
babbling in speech, ceaseless in sighs ; vanquished by yawning, 
swayed by suifering, in the bondage of wracking pains.' 

Such writing, although not in perfect good taste, unmistak- 
ably bears the stamp of power.^ 

One campaign sated Asoka’s thirst for blood ; thirty-six Harslia’s 
years of warfare, continuous for six years, and intermittent 
for the rest of the time, were needed by Harsha before he 
could be content to sheathe the sword. His last campaign 
was fought against the people of Ganjam (Kongoda) in 648 
A. I).; and then at last this king of many wars doffed his 
armour, and devoted himself to the arts of peace and the 
practice of piety, as understood by an Indian despot. He 
obviously set himself to imitate Asoka, and the narrative of 
the doings in the latter years of Harslia's reign reads like 
a copy of the history of the great Maurya. 

At this period the king began to show marked favour to His 
the quietist teachings of Buddhism, first in its Hinaytoa, 
and afterwards in its Mahayana form. He led the life of 
a devotee, and enforced the Buddhist prohibitions against 
the destruction of animal life with the utmost strictness and 
scant regard for the sanctity of human life. ^He sought,' 
we are told, ‘to plant the tree of religious merit to such an 
extent that he forgot to sleep and eat’; and forbade the 
slaughter of any living thing, or the use of flesh as food 

^ The translation of Bana’s work Royal Asiatic Society in 1897, is 
by Mr. F. W. Thomas and the late a triumph of skill 
Professor Cowell, published by the 
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throughout the ‘Five Indies’ under pain of death without 
hope of pardon. 

Benevo* Benevolent institutions on the Asokan model, for the 
rel4^ benefit of travellers, the poor> and sick, were established 
institu- throughout the empire. Rest-houses {dharimMa) were built 
in both the towns and rural parts, and provided wuth food 
and drink, physicians being stationed at them to supply 
medicines to the necessitous without stint. The king also 
imitated his prototype in the foundation of numerous 
religious establishments, devoted to the service of both the 
Hindu gods and the Buddhist ritual. In his closing years 
the latter received the chief share of the royal favour ; and 
numerous monasteries were erected, as well as several 
thousand each about a hundred feet high, built along 

the banks of the sacred Ganges. These latter structures 
doubtless were of a flimsy character, built chiefly of timber 
and bamboos, and so have left no trace; but the mere 
multiplication of how^ever perishable the materials 

might be, was always a work of merit. Although Buddhism 
was visibly waning in the days of Harsha and Hiuen Tsang, 
the monks of the order were still numerous, and the occupants 
of the monasteries enumerated by the pilgrim numbered 
nearly two hundred thousand.^ A monastic population of 
such magnitude offered abundant opportunities for the 
exercise of princely liberality. 

SUte of The picture of the state of religious belief and practice in 
re gion. during the seventh century, as drawn by the contem- 

porary authors, is filled with curious and interesting details. 
The members of the royal family to which Harsha belonged 
freely acted on their individual preferences in the matter of 
religion. His remote ancestor, Pushyabhuti, is recorded to 
have entertained from boyhood an ardent devotion towards 
Siva, and to have turned a\vay from all other gods. Hai*sha’s 
father was equally devoted to the worship of the Sun, and 
daily offered to that, luminary ‘ a bunch of red lotuses set in 
a pure vessel of ruby, and tinged, like his own heart, with 
the same hue’. The elder brother and sister of Harsha were 
^ X K A. 1801, pp, 418-21. 
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convinced Buddhists^ wMe Harsha himself distributed his 
devotions among the three deities of the family, Siva, the 
Sun, and Buddha and erected costly temples for the service 
of all three. But, in his latter years, the Buddhist doctrines 
held the chief place in his affections; and the eloquence of 
the Chinese Master of the Law induced him to prefer the 
advanced teaching of the Mahayana sect to the more primitive 
Hinayaiia doctrine of the SammitTya school with which he 
had been familiar previously. 

The religious eclecticism of the royal family was the reflec- Royal 
tion and result of the state of popular religion at the 
Buddhism, although it had certainly lost the dominant 
position in the Gangetic plain which it had once held, was 
still a powerful force, and largely influenced the public mind. 

The Jain system, which had never been very widely spread 
or aggressive in the North, retained its hold on certain 
localities, especially at Vaisali and in Eastern Bengal, but 
could not pretend to rival the general popularity of either 
Buddhism or Puranic Hinduism. The last-named modifica- 
tion of the Hindu system was now firmly established, and the 
earlier Puranas were already revered as ancient and sacred 
writings. The bulk of the population in most provinces 
was then, as now, devoted to the service of the Puranic 
gods ; each man and woman being, of course, free to select 
a particular deity, Siva, the Sun, Vishnu, or another, for 
special adoration according to personal predilection. As a 
rule, the followers of the various religions lived peaceably 
together ; and no doubt many people besides the king sought 
to make certain of some divine suppoi't by doing honour to 
all the principal objects of popular worship in turn. 

But, while toleration and concord were the rule, exceptions Persecu- 
occurred. The king of Central Bengal, Sasanka, who 
been mentioned as the treacherous murderer of Harsha’s 
brother, and probably was a scion of the Gupta dynasty, was 
a worshipper of Siva, and hated Buddhism, which he did his 

^ It is, of course, not strictly the seventh century is in question, 
accurate to describe Buddha as a the inaccuracy is little more than 
deity ; but, when the Buddhism of formal. 
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best to destroy. He dug up and burnt the holy Bodhi tree 
at Bodh Gaya, on which, according to legend, Asoka had 
lavished inordinate devotion ; broke the stone marked with 
the footprints of Buddha at Pataliputra; destroyed the 
convents, and scattered the monks, carrying his persecutions 
to the foot of the Nepalese hills. These events, which are 
amply attested by the evidence of Hiiien Tsang, who visited 
the localities thirty or forty years later, must have happened 
about 600 A.D. The Bodhi tree was replanted after a short 
time by Purna-varman, the local Raja of Magadha, who is 
described as being the last descendant of Asoka, and as such 
was specially bound to honour the object venerated by his 
great ancestor. 

Sectarian The details given by Hiuen Tsang and his biographer 

animosity, times bitter animosity marked the relations of 

the two great sections of the Buddhist church with one 
another ; and that equal ill-feeling was evoked in the breasts 
of Puranic Hindus, when they beheld the royal favours 
lavished upon their Buddhist rivals. It is clear, therefore, 
that general statements concerning the perfect religious 
toleration enjoyed in ancient India can be accepted only 
with a certain amount of reservation. Official persecutions 
and popular ebullitions of sectarian rancour undoubtedly 
occurred from time to time, although they were not 
frequent* 

I^puta- Harsha himself sometimes offended against the principle 

tions. perfect religious toleration and equality. Like Akbar, and 

many other Indian sovereigns, he was fond of listening to the 
expositions of rival doctors, and heard with great pleasure 
the arguments adduced by the learned Chinese traveller in 
favour of the Mahayana form of Buddhism, with the doctrines 
of w^hich he does not seem to have been familiar. An 
interesting illustration of the freedom of ancient Hindu 
society from the trammels of the system of female seclusion 
introduced by the Muhammadans, is afforded by the fact that 
his widowed sister sat by the king’s side to hear the lecture 
by the Master of the Law, and frankly expressed the pleasure 
which she received froin the discourse. One Chinese autho- 
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rity even asserts that Harsha administered the government 
in conjunction with her.^ 

The king was determined that his favourite should not be Harsha’s 
defeated in controversy; and when opponents were invited 
to dispute the propositions of the Chinese scholar, the terms 
of the contest were not quite fair, Harsha, having heard 
a report that Hiuen Tsang’s life was in danger at the hands 
of his theological rivals, issued a proclamation concluding 
with the announcement that 

^ if any one should touch or hurt the Master of the Law, he 
shall be forthwith executed ; and whoever speaks against 
him, his tongue shall be cut out ; but all those who desire to 
profit by his instructions, relying on my goodwill, need not 
fear this manifesto.'’ 

The pilgrim’s biographer naively adds that 

*from this time the followers of error withdrew and dis- 
appeared, so that when eighteen days had passed, there had 
been no one to enter on the discussion.’ ^ 

A legend, narrated by Taranath, the Tibetan historian of Alleged 
Buddhism, if founded on fact, as it may be, indicates that 
Harsha’s toleration did not extend to foreign religions. The 2:oroas- 
story runs that the king built near Maulasthana (? Multan) 
a great monastery constructed of timber after the foreign 
fashion, in which he entertained the strange teachers hospit- 
ably for several months ; and that at the close of the enter- 
tainment he set fire to the building, and consumed along 
with it twelve thousand followers of the outlandish system, 
with all their books. This drastic measure is said to have 
reduced the religion of the Persians and Sakas to very narrow 
limits for a century, and it is alleged that their doctrine, 
presumably Zoroastrianism, was kept alive only by a single 
weaver in Khorasan.'"^ 

^ liheFa'i^-chiJi {Watter^/i^MS), a curious Sioghalese echo of this 
Beal, Life of Iliuen p* legend, and an alleged BaraUel case 

180, in Ceylon. Harsha’s fierce threat 

^ Schiefiier, Taranath^ p. 198, against the opponents of Hiuen 
Ettinghausen (p. 86) cites from the Tsang suggests that the story maj’' 

NevilT MSS. in the British Museum have some foundation of fact. 
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Assembler King Harsha was so delighted with the discourse of Hiueii 

at Kanauj. ^saug, whom he had met while in camp in Bengal, that he 
resolved to hold a special assembly at Kanauj, which was 
then his capital, for the purpose of giving the utmost 
publicity to the Master’s teaching. The king marched along 
the southern bank of the Ganges, attended by an enormous 
multitude ; his ally Kumara, king of Kamarupa, with a large 
but less numerous following, keeping pace with him on 
the opposite bank. Advancing slowly in this way, Harsha, 
Kumara, and the attendant host reached Kanauj in the 
course of ninety days, and there encamped, in February or 
March, 64j4 a. b.’ The sovereign was received by Kumara, the 
Raja of Kamarupa, who had accompanied him on the march, 
the Raja of ValabhT in Western India, who was connected 
with him by marriage, and eighteen other tributary Rajas ; 
as well as by four thousand learned Buddhist monks, including 
a thousand from the Nalarida monastery in Bihar, and some 
three thousand Jains and orthodox Brahmans. 

Cere- The centre of attraction was a great monastery and shrine 

monies, specially erected upon the bank of the Ganges, where a golden 
image of Buddha, equal to the king in stature, was kept in 
a towel*, a hundred feet high. A similar but smaller image, 
thi’ee feet in height, was carried daily in solemn procession, 
escorted by the twenty Rajas and a train of three hundred 
elephants. The canopy was borne by Harsha in person, 
attired as the god Sakra, while his ally, Raja Kumto, the 
most important of the princes in attendance, was clad as the 
god Brahma, and had the honour of waving a white fly- whisk. 
The sovereign, as he moved along, scattered on every side 
pearls, golden flowers, and other precious substances, in 
honour of the ^ Three Jewels ’ — Buddha, the Religion, and the 
Order ; and, having with his own hands washed the image at 
the altar prepared for the purpose, bore it on his shoulder to 
the western tower, and there offered to it thousands of silken 
robes, embroidered with gems. Dinner was succeeded by a 
public disputation of the one-sided kind already described ; 

^ ‘It was now the second month of spring-time’ (Beal, Records, i. 
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and in the evening the monarch returned to his ‘ travelling 
palace a mile distant. 

These ceremonies, which lasted for many days, were ter- Attempt 
minated by startling incidents. The temporary monastery, ^arslia’s 
which had been erected at vast cost, suddenly took fire, and life, 
was in great part destroyed ; but when the king intervened in 
person, the flames were stayed, and pious beai'ts recognized a 
miracle. , , 

Harsha, attended by his princely train, had ascended the 
great stupa to survey the scene, and was coming down the 
steps, when a fanatic, armed with a dagger, rushed upon him 
and attempted to stab him. The assassin, having been 
captured instantly, was closely interrogated by the king in 
person, and confessed that he had been instigated to commit 
the crime by certain * heretics who resented the excessive 
royal favour shown to the Buddhists. Five hundred Brahmans 
of note were then arrested, and being ‘straitly questioned’, 
were induced to confess that, in order to gratify their jealousy, 
they had fired the tower by means of burning arrows, and 
had hoped to slay the king during the resulting confusion. 

This confession, which was no doubt extorted by toi'ture, 
probably was wholly false ; but, whether true or not, it was 
accepted, and on the strength of it the alleged principals 
in the plot were executed, and some five hundred Bi’ahmans 
were sent into exile. 

After the close of the proceedings at Kanauj, Harsha 644 a. 
invited his Chinese guest to accompany him to Pi^^yaga 
(Allahabad), at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, to tion at 
witness another imposing ceremonial. The Master of 
Law, although anxious to start on his toilsome homeward 
journey, could not refuse the invitation, and accompanied 
his royal host to the scene of the intended display. Harsha 
explained that it had been his practice for thirty years past, 
in accordance with the custom of his ancestors, to hold a 
great quinquennial assembly on the sands where the rivers 
meet, and there to distribute his accumulated treasures to the 
poor and needy, as well as to the religious of all denomi- 
nations. The present occasion (644 a. n.) was the sixth of 
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the series, which evidently had not been begun until Harsha 
had consolidated his power in the north. 

The assembly was attended by all the vassal kings and 
a vast concourse of humbler folk estimated to number half 
a million, including poor, orphans, and destitute persons, 
besides specially invited Brahmans and ascetics of every sect 
from all parts of Northern India, The proceedings lasted 
for seventy-five days, terminating apparently about the end 
of April, and were opened by an imposing procession of all 
the Rajas with their retinues. The religious services were of 
the curiously eclectic kind, characteristic of the times. On 
the first day, an image of Buddha was set up in one of the 
temporary thatched buildings upon the sands, and vast 
quantities of costly clothing and other articles of value were 
distributed. On the second and third days respectively, the 
images of the Sun and Siva were similarly honoured, but the 
accompanying distribution in each case was only half the 
amount of that consecrated to Buddha. The fourth day was 
devoted to the bestowal of gifts on ten thousand selected 
religious persons of the Buddhist order, who each received 
one hundred gold coins, a pearl, and a cotton garment, 
besides choice food, drink, flowers, and perfumes. During 
the next following twenty days, the great multitude of 
Brahmans were the recipients of the royal bounty. They 
were succeeded by the people whom the Chinese author calls 
^heretics’, that is to say, ^ains and members of sundry sects, 
who received gifts for the space of ten days. A like period 
was allotted for the bestowal of alms upon mendicants from 
distant regions ; and a month was occupied in the distribution 
of charitable aid to poor, orphaned, and destitute persons. 

‘ By this time the accumulation of five years was exhausted. 
Except the horses, elephants, and military accoutrements, 
which were necessary for maintaining order and protecting 
the royal estate, nothing remained. Besides these the king 
freely gave away his gems and goods, his clothing and neck- 
laces, eaf-rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck-jewel and bright 
head-jewel, all these he freely gave without stint. All being 
given away, he begged from his sister [Rajyasri] an ordinary 
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second-hand garment, and having put it on, he paid worship 
to the “ Buddhas of the ten regions ”, and rejoiced that his 
treasure had been bestowed in the field of religious merit*^ 

The strange assembly, which in general appearance must Depar- 
ha%^e much resembled the crowded fair still held annually 
on the same ground, then broke up ; and, after a further Tsang, 
detention of ten days, Hiuen Tsang was permitted to depart. 

The king and Eumara Raja offered him abundance of gold 
pieces and other precious things, none of which would he 
accept, save a fur-lined cape, the gift of Kumara* But 
although the Master of the Law uniformly declined gifts 
intended to serve his personal use, he did not disdain to 
accept money for the necessary expenses of his aiduous 
journey overland to China. These were provided on a 
liberal scale by the grant of three thousand gold, and ten 
thousand silver pieces carried on an elephant. A Raja 
named Udhita was placed in command of a mounted escort, 
and charged to conduct the pilgrim in safety to the frontier. 

In the course of about six months of leisurely progress, 
interrupted by frequent halts, the Raja completed his task, 
and brought his sovereign’s guest in safety to Jalandhar in 
the east of the Panjab, where Hiuen Tsang stayed for a 
month. He then started with a fresh escort., and, pene- 
trating with difficulty the defiles of the Salt Range, crossed 
the Indus, and ultimately reached his home in distant China 
by the route over the Pamirs and through Khotan, in the 
spring of 645 A. 

The pilgrim did not come back empty-handed. Notwith- His death, 
standing losses on more than one occasion, due to accident or 
robbery, he succeeded in bringing home a hundred and fifty 
particles of Buddha’s bodily relics; sundry images of the 
Teacher in gold, silver, and sandal- wood ; and no less than 
657 distinct volumes of manuscripts, carried upon twenty 
horses. The rest of his life was mainly devoted to the work 

‘ ‘ Yuan-chuang returned to i, 11). See map and itinerary 
China, and arrived at Ch*ang-an in appended to vol. ii of Watterses 
the beginning of 64.5, the nineteenth work, 
year of T'ang T*ai Tsung ’ ( 
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of translation, and he bad completed the Ghinese versions 
of seventy-four separate works when he brought his literary 
labours to a close in the year 661 A.n* He lived in peace 
and honour for three years longer, and calmly passed away 
in 664 A.D., leaving behind him a reputation for learning 
and piety surpassing that of any other Buddhist doctoi*. 

648 A. D. The pages of Hiuen Tsang and his biographer give the 
latest information about King Harsha, who died at the end 
of 647, or the beginning of 648, not long after his distin- 
guished guesGs departure.^ 

Inter- During his lifetime he maintained diplomatic intercourse 
wit^^ with the Chinese empire. A Brahman envoy, whom he had 
China. sent to the emperor of China in 641, returned in 643 a.d., 
accompanied by a Chinese mission bearing a reply to Harsha’s 
dispatch. The mission remained for a considerable time in 
India, and did not go back to China until 645 a.d. The 
next year, Wang-hiuen-tse, who had been the second in 
command of the earlier embassy, was sent by his sovereign as 
head of a new Indian mission, with an escort of thirty horse- 
men. Before the envoys reached Magadha, in 648 a. n., 
King Harsha had died, and the withdrawal of his strong arm 
had plunged the countiy into disorder, which was aggravated 
by famine. 

Usurpa- Arjuna, or Arunasva, a minister of the late king, usurped 
f?) A^una. throne, and gave a hostile reception to the Chinese 

mission. The members of the escort wei'e massacred, and the 
property of the mission plundered; but the envoys, Wang- 
hiuen-tse and his colleague, were fortunate enough to escape 
into Nepal by night. 

The reigning king of Tibet, the famous Srong-tsan Gainpo, 
who was married to a Chinese princess, succoured the fugitives, 
and supplied them with a force of a thousand horsemen, 
which co-operated with a Nepalese contingent of seven 

^ The diiFerence of opinion which story of Wang-hiuen-t"se is fully 
existed at one time between Pro- related in M. Sylvain Levi’s articl^ 
fessor Sylvain L^vi and Edouard ‘ Les Missions de Wang-Hiuen-T’se 
Chavannes has been removed, and dans Flnde,’ in Journal Asmtiqm^ 
both the distinguished scholars 1900. (?) Arjuna, or (?) Arunasva, 
named assure me that they a^e is disguised in the Chinese texts as 
on the date stated in the text. The Na-fu-ti 0-lo-na-shoen, 
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thousand^^^ m With this small army Wang-hiueii-tse 
descended into the plains^ and, after a three days’* siege, 
succeeded in storming the chief city of Tirhut, Three 
thousand of the garrison were beheaded, and ten thousand 
persons were drowned in the neighbouring rivei\ (?) Arjuna 
fled, and having collected a fresh force, offered battle. He 
was again disastrously defeated and taken prisoner. The 
victor promptly beheaded a thousand prisoners, and in a 
later action captured the entire royal family, took twelve 
thousand prisoners, and obtained thirty thousand head of 
cattle. Five hundred and eighty walled towns made their 
submission ; and KurnSra, the king of Eastern India, who had 
attended Harsha’s assemblies a few years earlier, sent in 
abundant supplies of cattle, horses, and accoutrements for 
the victorious army. Wang-hiuen-tse brought the usurper 
as a prisoner to China, and was promoted for his services. 

Thus ended this strange episode, which, although known to 
antiquaries for many years, has hitherto escaped the notice of 
the historians of India. 

Wang-hiuen-tse once more visited the scene of his adven- Third 
tures, being sent by imperial order in 657 a.d. to offer robes ^Yang- 
at the Buddhist holy places. He entered India through Muen- 
Nepal, by a route which was then open, and used by many ^ 
Buddhist pilgrims ; and, after paying his respects at Vaisali, 
Bodh-Gaya, and other sacred spots, returned home through 
Kapisa, or Northern Afghanistan, by the Hindu Kush and 
Pamir route. - 

The observations of Hiuen Tsang throw considerable light Kashmir 
upon the political arrangements of India in the regions 
beyond the limits of Harsha’s empire during the seventh 
century a.b. In the north, Kashmir was the predominant 
power, and had reduced the kingdoms of Taxila and the Salt 
Range (Simhapura), as well as the minor principalities of the 
lower hills, ^ to the rank of dependencies. 

The greater part of the Panjab between the Indus and The 
the Bias rivers was comprised in the kingdom called Tseh-kia, 

^ Urai^a, or Hazara ; Parnotsa, or Panach ; Eajapuri, or Eajauri, the 
ancient Abhisara. 
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or Cheh-ka, by the pilgriiHj the capital of which was an un- 
named city situated close to Sakala (Sialkot), where the tyrant 
Mihiragula had held his court. The province of Multan/ 
where the Sun-god was held in special honour, and a country 
called Po-fa-to, probably Jamu, to the north-east of Multan, 
were dependencies of this kingdom. 

Sind was remarkable for being under the government of 
a Biiddhist king belonging to the Sudra caste, and for the 
large number of Buddhist monks which the country supported, 
estimated at ten thousand. But the quality was not in pro- 
portion to the quantity ; most of the ten thousand being 
denounced as idle fellows given over to self-indulgence and 
debauchery. The Indus delta, to which the pilgrim gives 
the name of ’O-tien-pVchi-lo, was a pix)vince of the king- 
dom of Sind.^ 

the From other sources of information we learn that the 
kingdom of Sind, of which Baluchistan was a dependency, 
in those days was rich and powerful, far more populous and 
fertile than it is now. It occupied the whole valley of the 
Indus from the neighbourhood of the Salt Range to the sea, 
and was separated from India proper by the ^ lost river \ the 
Hakra or Wahindah, the Sin-tu of Hiuen Tsang, The 
capital, to which the pilgrim gives the name of P'i-shan-pfo- 
pu-lo, was Aror or Alar, on the west bank of the Hakra, 
a large fortified city, the ruins of which are still traceable 
five miles to the south-east of Rohri (Rurhl) in the Shikarpur 
District, N. lat. 39', E. long. 68° 59'. According to 
a romantic legend, the ruin of the city was effected, about 
800 A.n., by a merchant named Saif-ul-Muluk, who diverted 
the waters of the river in order to save a beautiful girl from 
the clutches of a licentious Raja, 
of The Buddhist king of the Sudra caste mentioned by the 
pilgrim must be Sihras Rai, son of DiwajI, who was succeeded 
by his son SahasL During the reign of Sihras Rai, the ever 
victorious Arabs, then in the first flush of enthusiasm, entered 
Mukran (Baluchistan), and were met by Sihras Rai, who was 

/ The pmper Indian equivalents of Tseh-kia, Po-fa-to, and ’0-tien- 
pVchi-lo are not known with any approach to certainty. See map. 
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defeated aiid slaiiiv^^ M was permanently occupied by 
the invaders late in 644 a*i>., and about two years later, 

SahasI, who continued to oppose the foreign enemy, shared 
Ms father’s fate; The sceptre then passed into the hands of 
a Brahman minister named Chach, who ruled for about forty 
years* Sind was invaded by the Arabs in 710-11 a. n. (92 h.), 
under the command of Muhammad, the son of Kasim, w^ho 
defeated and killed Dahir, the son of Chach, in June, 712 A. I). 

From that date the ancient Hindu kingdom was extinguished, 
and the province passed permanently into Muslim hands.^ 

The kings of Ujjain in Central India and of Pundra- Central 
vardhana in Bengal, both of which kingdoms were more or 
less subject to Harsha’s control, belonged to the Brahman 
caste. The Ujjain country supported a dense population, 
comprising few Buddhists. Most of the monasteries were in 
ruins, and only three or four, occupied by some three hundred 
monks, were in use. The early decay of Buddhism in this 
region, which was sanctified by the traditions of Asoka, and 
included the magnificent buildings at SanchT, is a very 
curious fact, at present unexplained. 

Bhaskara-varman, or Kumara Raja, the king of Kamarupa, Ktma- 
or Assam, who played such a prominent part in Harsha’s 
ceremonials, also was described as being by caste a Brahman, 
and without faith in Buddha ; although well disposed towards 
learned men of all religions. He was so far subject to the 
sovereign of Northern India, that he could not afford to 
disobey Harsha’s commands. 

Kalinga, the conquest of which had cost Asoka such bitter Kalinga. 
remorse nine hundred years earlier, was depopulated, and 
mostly covered with jungle. The pilgrim observes in pictui*- 
esque language that ^ in old days tlie kingdom of Kalinga had 
a very dense population. Their shoulders rubbed one with 
the other, and the axles of their chariot- wheels grided 
together, and when they raised their arm-sleeves a perfect 

^ Raverty, Notes on Afffhanistan, more accurate than those of Elliot, 
pp. 566-70, 663; J* A. S. JB*, part i which contain many errors. The 
(1909), pp, 933, 939, 951 ; Elliot, name which Elliot (p. 405) reads 
Hist, of India^ voL i, Note B, p. a$ ‘Kanauj’ really is Kinmuj^ a 
405. Raverty’s statements are dependency of Multan. 
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tent was formed’. Legend sought to explain change by 
the curse of an angry saint. 

Other Hiuen Tsang’s account of Kashmir, Nepal, and the king- 
kingdoms. the South and West will be noticed in due course in 

subsequent chapters. 

Effect of Harsha’s death loosened the bonds which restrained the 
disruptive forces always ready to operate in India, and 
allowed them to produce their normal result, a medley of 
petty states, with ever- varying boundaries, and engaged in 
unceasing internecine war. Such was India when first 
disclosed to European observation in the fourth century b.c., 
and such it always has been, except during the comparatively 
brief periods in which a vigorous central government has 
compelled the mutually repellent molecules of the body 
politic to check their gyrations and submit to the grasp of 
a superior controlling force. 

India’s The visitation of the Hun invasions caused such suffering 
conStLn. the wholesome despotism of Harsha was recognized as 
a necessary remedy. When he died, the wounds inflicted by 
the fierce foreign savages had long been healed, while the 
freedom of the country from external attack relieved men’s 
minds from feeling the necessity for a deliverer; and so 
India instantly reverted to her normal condition of anarchical 
autonomy. 

Freedom Excepting the purely local incursions of the Arabs in Sind 
fo^gn Gujarat during the eighth century, interior India was 

aggression exempt from serious foreign aggression for nearly five 
centotes years, from the defeat of Mihiragiila in 528 a.d. 

until the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, and was left free to work out her 
destiny in her own fashion. 

Deca- She cannot claim to have achieved success. The history of 
dence. ^^lis long period is, on the whole, a melancholy record 
of degradation and decadence in government, literature, 
religion, and art, with the exception of temple architecture. 
The three following chapters, which attempt to give an 
outline of the salient features in the bewildering annals of 
Indian petty states when left to their own devices for several 
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centuries, may perhaps serve to give the reader a notion of 
what India always has been when released from the control 
of a supreme authority, and what she would be again, if the 
hand of the benevolent despotism which now holds her in its 
iron grasp should be withdrawn. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY 


A.D. 


EVENT, 


600 

nr, 600 

605 

606 

606-19 

608 

609 

Oct. 61.9 
615 
618 

619-90 
cir, 690 
699 
697 
698-9 
699 
630-1 
rir, 635 
636 
611 


619 

613 

614- 

615 

616 

648 
648-9 

649 
657 

661-5 

664 

670 

671 

675-85 

691-9 

695 


Hiuen Tsang, Chinese pilgrim, born. 

Persecution of Buddhism by Sa^anka. 

Rajya-vardhana, Raja of Thanesar, me. • 

Harsha-vardhana, Raja of Thanesar, me. 

Conquest of Northern India by Harsha. 

Pulakesin 11 Chalukya, acc, 

Pulake^in II Chalukya, crowned. 

Harsha crowned ; his era established. 

Kubja Vishnu-vardhana (Vishamasiddhi), viceroy of Vengi. 
Kao^tsu, first Tang emperor of China, acc. 

Ganjam inscription of Sa^anka. 

Defeat of Harsha by Pulakesin II Chalukya. 

Muhammedan era of the Hijra or ‘ flight 
T*ai Tsung, emperor of China, acc. 

Banskhera inscription of Harsha. 

Hiuen Tsang began his travels. 

Madhuban inscription of Harsha. 

Conquest of Valabhi by Harsha. 

Nestorian Christianity introduced into China by Alown. 
Harsha sent embassy to China ; king Srong-tsan-Gam-po of 
Tibet married Chinese princess Wen-cheng ; Sassanian king 
Yezdegird defeated by the Arabs at Nahavend ; Arab 
conquest of Egypt. 

Death of Pulakesin II Chalukya. 

Harsha’s expedition to Ganjam ; his meeting with Hiuen 
Tsang ; Chinese mission of Li-I-piao and Wang-hiuen-t’se. 
Harsha’s assemblies at Kanauj and Prayaga; Hiuen Tsang 
started on return journey. 

Arrival of Hiuen Tsang in China. 

Dispatch of second mission of Wang-hiuen-t’se. 

Death of Harsha. 

Usurpation of (?) Arjuna and his defeat by Chinese, Nepalese, 
and Tibetans. 

Death of T‘ai Tsung, emperor of China ; Kao-tsung, acc. 

Third mission of Wang-hiuen-t’se. 

Greatest extension of Chinese dominions. 

Death of Hiuen Tsang. 

Defeat of Chinese by Tibetans. 

I-tsing, Chinese pilgrim, began his travels. 

I-tsing resided at Nalanda. 

I-tsing composed his 
I-tsing returned to China, 
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THE MEDIAEVAL KINGDOMS OF THE NORTH 
FROM 648 TO 1200 A.D. 

I ■ ■ 

Relatiom with China and Tibet 

The tenacity of the Chinese government in holding on 
to the most distant possessions of the empire has been 
exemplified in recent times by the recovery of Kashgaria 
and Yunnan from Muhammadan powers, and of Kuldja 
from the Russians. The history of the seventh and eighth 
centuries offers many illustrations of the >same characteristic, 
and exhibits China as making the most determined efforts 
to exercise influence in, and assert suzerainty over, the 
countries on the northern frontier of India. 

In the first half of the sixth century the power of China 
in the ‘Western Countries’ had vanished, and the Ephtha- 
lites, or White Huns, ruled a vast empire, which included 
Kashgaria— the ‘Four Garrisons’ of Chinese writers — 
Kashmir,^ and Gandhara, the region near Peshawar. 

About the year 565 (‘ between 563 and 567 ’) the Ephtha- 
lite dominion passed into the hands of the Western Turks 
and Persians ; but the grasp of the latter power on the 
provinces south of the Oxus soon relaxed, and the Turks 
became the heirs of the Ephthalites in the whole of their 
territory as far as the Indus. Accordingly, in 630 a.i)., 
when liiuen Tsang was on his w'ay to India, his safety was 
assured by passports granted by Tong-she-hii, the ‘ Kazan’, 
or supreme chief of the Western Turks, which guaranteed 
him protection as far as Kapisa.^ 

^ Ki-pin, which term usually was ® Ki-pin, which ordinarily meant 
understood to mean Kashmir by Kapi^a, the country to the north of 
Chinese writers of the sixth cen- the Kabul river, tor Chinese writers 
tury, in the time of the Wei dynasty of tlie seventh century, in the time 
i Chavannes, Son^ Ymi^ p. 37); of the T’ang dynasty. 
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In the same year the pilgrim's powerful protector was 6S0 a. i), 
assassinated, and the Chinese, under the guidance of the 
emperor Tai-tsung, the second prince of the Tang dynasty. Northern 
inflicted upon the Northern or Eastern Turks a defeat so 
decisive that the vanquished became slaves to the Chinese 
for .fifty years* 

When relieved from fear of the Northern Turks, the 64<o~8 a, d. 
Chinese were able to turn their arms against Arestern 
tribes, and in the years 640- 8 succeeded in occupying of Kucha, 
Turfen, Kara-shahr, and Kucha, thus securing the northern 
road of communication between the East and West, 

At this time Tibet was under the rule of the famous king. Friendly 
Srong-tsan-Gampo, who founded Lhasa in 639 a. d., intro- 
duced Buddhism into his country, and, with the help of Tibet. 
Indian scholars, devised the Tibetan alphabet. While still 
very young he married Bhrikuti, a daughter of the king 
of Nepal, and two years later, in 641 A.n., he succeeded with 
much difficulty in winning the hand of the princess Wen- 
cheng, daughter of the Chinese emperor, T*ai-Tsung. Both 
these ladies being zealous Buddhists, converted their young 
husband, and so determined the whole course of Tibetan 
history. The Church has not been slow to recognize the 
merit of its patrons. The king has been deified as an 
incarnation of Buddha, Avalokitesvara, the Saviour, while 
his Nepalese consort is revered as the ^ Green Tara’ and the 
Chinese princess as the * White Tara \ The Chinese marriage 
secured the maintenance of friendly relations between Tibet 
and China during the brief life of Srong-tsan-Gampo, which 
ended about 660 a.I). In consequence, the Chinese envoys, in 
the years 643-5, when on their way to the court of Harsha, 
were able to pass through both Tibet and Nepal as allied 
countries, and both these kingdoms willingly sent troops 
to rescue Wang-Hiuen-tse fi'om the troubles into which he 
fell after Harsha’s death.^ 

The work of subduing the Turks, begun by the emperor 
Tai-tsung, was continued by his successor Kao-tsung (650-83), 

^ Sarat Chandra Das (J. A, S, B,, voL 1, part i (1S86), pp. 

Waddell, The Bttddhkm of Tihet^ or l^mawm (1895), pp. 90-4. 
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and, by the year 659, China, was noininally mistress of the 
entire territory of the Western Turks, which was then 
formally annexed. In 661-5 China enjoyed uiiparalleled 
prestige, and had reached a height of glory never again 
attained, Kapisa (Ki-pin) was a province of the empix'e, and 
the imperial retinue included ambassadors from Udyana, or 
the Siiwat valley, and from all the countries extending from 
Persia to Korea, 

But this magnificent extension of the empire did not last 
long. A terrible defeat inflicted by the Tibetans in 670 
deprived China of Kashgaria, or the ‘Four Garrisons’, which 
remained in the hands of the victors until 692 a.b., when 
the province was x'ecovered by the Chinese. 

Between 682 and 691 the Northern Tni'ks had regained 
a good deal of the power which had been shattered by the 
defeat of 660, and even exercised a certain amount of control 
over the western tribes. But internal dissension was at all 
times the bane of the Central Asian nations, and the Chinese 
w^ell knew how to take advantage of the national failing. 
They intervened in the tribal quaiTels, with the support of 
the Uigurs and Karluks, with such effect that in 744 the 
Uigurs established themselves on the Orkhon in the eastern 
part of the Turkish territory; while, on the west, the 
Karluks gradually occupied the country of the Ten Tribes, 
and took possession of Tokmak and Talas, the former resi- 
dences of the Turkish chiefs, to the west of Lake Issyk-kiil. 

Between 665 and 715 the government of China was unable 
to interfere effectually in the affairs of the countries between 
the Jaxartes (Syr Darya) and the Indus; the southern route 
to the west through Kashgaria having been closed by the 
Tibetans, and the roads over the Hindu Kush blocked by 
the conquests of Kotaiba, the Arab general, who was busily 
engaged in spreading the religion of the Prophet throughout 
Central Asia. 

The accession of the emperor Hiuen-tsung, in 713, marks 
a revival of Chinese activity; and determined efforts were 
made by means of both diplomacy and arms to keep open 
the Pamir passes, and to check the ambition of the Arabs 
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and Tibetans, who sometimes combined. In 719, Samarkand Revival of 
and other kingdoms invoked the aid of China ^g^hist the 
armies of Islam ; while the Arab leaders sought to obtain on borders 
the co-operation of the minor states on the Indian border- 
land. The chiefs of Udyana (Suwat), Khottal (west of 
Badakshan), and Chitral, having refused to listen to Muslim 
blandishments, were rewarded by the emperor of China with 
letters patent conferring on each the title of king ; and a 
similar honour was bestowed upon the rulers of Yasin 
(Little Po-lu), Zabulistan (Ghazni), Kapisa, and Kashmir. 

China made every effort to organize these frontier kingdoms, 
so as to form an effective barrier against both Arabs and 
Tibetans, Chandrapida, king of Kashmir, received investi- 
ture as king from the emperor in 720, and his brother 
Muktapida-Lalitaditya was similarly honoured in 733. 

A few years later — in 744 and 747 — Chinese influence had 
been so far extended that the emperor granted titles to 
the king of Tabaristan, south of the Caspian. In the latter 
year a Chinese army crossed the Pamirs, in spite of all 
difficulties, and reduced the king of Yasin to subjection. 

But, as in the seventh century, so in the eighth, the r5i a. d. 
Chinese dominion over the western countries was short-lived, 
and was shattered by a disastrous defeat inflicted in 751 on by Arabs 
the Chinese general Sien-chi by the Arabs, w'ho were aided 
by the Karluk tribes. Indirectly this disaster had an im- 
portant consequence for European civilization. The art of 
making paper, up to that time a monopoly of remote China, 
was introduced into Samarkand by Chinese prisoners, and so 
became known to Europe, with results familiar to all.^ 

During the long reign of Thi-(or Khri-)srong-de-tsan (743- Buddhism 
789 A.D.) the development of Buddhism in Tibet 
encouraged with a zeal which did not shrink from persecution 

^ The foregoing account of the see the map in that work, or Stan- 
relations of China with the states ford’s map appended to vol. ii of 
on the northern frontier of India Watters, On xtutn ChwaTtg, Dr. 
is derived from the learned and Stein also treats of the relations of 
valuable work by Professor Cha- China with the frontier countries of 
vannes, Documents sur les T<m-hme India in the early chapters of 
{Turcs) Occidsntattx^ St, Pdters- Ancient Khotan^ 1907. 
bourg, 1903. For the geography. 
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of the adherents of the rival indigenous Bon religion. The 
Indian sages, Santa-rakshita and Padma-sambhava, were 
invited to court, and with their aid a system of clerical 
government was instituted, which survives to this day as 
Lamaism, The work of Thi-srong-de-tsan was continued 
and carried further by King Ralpachan (flor. 900 A, ix)j» but 
his successor, Langdarma, hated Buddhism, and did his 
best to extirpate it. A Lama avenged the wrongs of his 
co-religionists by assassinating the king. A war with China, 
in which King Ralpachan had gained considerable successes, 
was terminated by a treaty of peace, which never has been 
broken. During the eleventh century (1013 and 1042 a.b.), 
Buddhist missionaries from Magadha undid the work of 
Langdarma, and securely re-established Buddhism as the 
official and predominant religion of Tibet. ^ 

From the middle of the eighth century, contact between 
the politics of India and China ceased,^ and was not renewed 
until the English conquest of Upper Burma in 1885. In 
these latter days, Tibet, which has been a dependency of 
China since the fourteenth century, has again come within 
the purview of the Indian government, and its affairs are 
again the subject of Indo-Chinese diplomacy. 

II 

Nepal 

The kingdom of Nepal, as at present constituted, is a 
considerable self-governed state extending from Sikkim on 
the east to Kumaon on the west, for a distance of about 
five hundred miles along the northern frontier of Tirhut, 
Oudh, and the United Provinces. Except for a narrow strip 
of lowlands known as the Tarai, the whole country is a maze 
of mountains and valleys. Strictly speaking, the name Nepal 
should be restricted, and was confined in ancient times, to 
the enclosed valley, about twenty miles in length by fifteen 

> Sarat Chandra Das {J, A. S,B,, ^ ‘Vers 760, la perte du pays de 
vol. 1, part i (1881), pp. ^94r-38 ; Ko-long, s^pare d^finitivement ies 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tihet^ or Chinois de I’lnde ’ (L^vi, Le W^pal^ 
Lamaim, p. 94>. ii, ITS). 
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in breadth^ within which Kathmandu, the capital, and many 
other towns and villages are situated. The policy of the 
existing government rigorously excludes Europeans from 
every part of the state except that valley, and consequently 
very little is known about the rest. 

The earliest definite historical information concerning In 
Nepal, meaning the valley, is the statement: in Samudra- gyp|.'^^^^ 
gupta’s great Allahabad inscription of the fourth century time. 

A. D. that, like Kamarupa or Assam, it was an autonomous 
frontier state, paying tribute and yielding obedience to the 
paramount Gupta power. The tribute probably was little 
more than nominal and the obedience intermittent. At the 
present day the Nepalese Government, although practically 
independent, sends presents or tribute to the emperor of 
China, and recognizes in a vague way the suzerainty of that 
potentate, while I’eceiving a British Resident and sub- 
ordinating its foreign policy to the direction of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Local tradition affirms that long before the time of Ip Asokas 

Samudragupta, in the days of Asoka, in the third century 

B. c., the valley was under his control, and this tradition is 

confirmed by the existence at the town of Patan of monu- 
ments attributed to him and ' his daughter, ' and by /in- : ' . ' 

scriptions which prove that the lowlands at the foot of the 

hills were an integral part of his empire. The direct distance 
from Pataliputra to the valley of Nepal not being great, it 
is probable that that territory formed part of the home 
provinces and was administered directly from the Maurya 
capital. ■ 

It is impossible to say exactly what happened between Local 
the time of Asoka and that of Samudragupta. The local 
annals, which exist in abundance, do not bear strict criticism, 
and give little information of value. The ruling dynasty 
during the sixth century was a Lichchhavi family, but its 
exact connexion with the Lichchhavis of Vaisali is not 
ascertainable. 

During the seventh century Nepal occupied the position of Seventh 
a buffer state between Tib^t on the noi'th, then a great power 

' SMTO ■ . , . '3 ■ ' ! 
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in Asm^ and the empire of Harsha of Eanauj on the south. 
King Amsuvarman, founder of the ThSkuri dynasty, who died 
about 642 A. n., was in close touch with Tibet towards the 
by reason of his daughter’s marriage 
to Srong-tsan-gampo, the monarch of that country, who was 
strong enough to compel the emperor of China to give him 
the princess Wen-cheng as second consort in 641, There is 
reason to believe that Harsha, the powerful southern neighbour 
of Nepal, interfered in the affairs of that kingdom to some 
extent, and introduced the use of his era ; although M. 
Sylvain Levi is of opinion that the presumably superior 
influence of Tibet excludes the possibility of Harsha’s inter- 
ference. Certain it is that after Harsha’s death Tibetan and 
Nepalese troops acted together in support of Wang-hiuen-tse, 
the Chinese envoy, and against the usurper of Harsha’s throne 
(ante, p. 326). It is also certain that at the beginning of 
the eighth century Nepal was dependent on Tibet, and 
continued in that position for a considerable time* The 
introduction of a new Nepalese era dating from October, 
879 A.n., may be explained plausibly by the hypothesis that 
the fact marks the liberation of Nepal from Tibetan control, 
but there is no credible record of the manner in which the 
new computation came into use, or of the supposed separation 
from Tibet. Chinese relations with Nepal and India had 
come to an end soon after the middle of the eighth century. 
In recent times wars between China and Nepal have resulted 
in a complimentary recognition by the smaller state of the 
suzerainty of the greater. 

Gurkha The confused and bloodstained story of the various petty 

conquest which ruled in Nepal up to 1768 a.d. possesses no 

general interest. In that year the Gurkhas conquered the 
country, and established the dynasty which now rules Nepal 
through the agency of powerful ministers who have taken 
over all the substantial functions of sovereignty, reducing the 
nominal monarchs to a position of absolute insignificance. 

Nepalese Buddhism, in its early pure form, was introduced into the 

Bu dhism. j^y ^goka, whose daughter is believed to have erected 
sacred edifices near the capital, which are still pointed out. 
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Little or nothing is known concerning the religious history 
of the country for many hundred years afterwards. In the 
seventh century the prevailing religion appears to have been 
a much modified Tantric variety of the ** Great Vehicle ' 
Buddhist doctrine, allied so closely to the oi*thodox Hindu 
cult of Siva as to be distinguishable from it with difficulty. 

In the course of ages the corruption of the church increased, 
and Nepal now presents the strange spectacle of so-called 
monasteries swarming with the families of married * monks ’ 
engaged in all sorts of secular occupations. The spontaneous 
progress of the decay of Buddhism, which had been operating 
in Nepal for centuries, has been much hastened by the action 
of the Gurkha Government, to which Buddhist rites are 
obnoxious; and there is good reason to believe that in the 
course of a few generations Nepalese Buddhism will be almost 
extinct. 

The total disappearance of the Buddhist worship from Decay of 
India, the land of its birth, has been the subject of much m 
discussion and some misconception. Until lately the 
assumption commonly was made that Buddhism had been 
extinguished by a storm of Brahman persecution. That is 
not the true explanation. Occasional active persecutions by 
Hindu kings, like Sasanka, no doubt occurred, but very rarely, 
and they formed a factor of minor importance in the move- 
ment which slowly restored India to the Brahmanical fold. 

The furious massacres perpetrated in many places by Musal- 
man invaders were more efficacious than orthodox Hindu 
persecutions, and had a great deal to do with the dis- 
appearance of Buddhism in several provinces. But the main 
cause was the gradual, almost insensible, assimilation of 
Buddhism to Hinduism, which attained to such a point that 
often it is nearly impossible to draw a line between the 
mythology and images of the Buddhists and those of the 
Hindus. This process of assimilation is going on now before 
our eyes in Nepal, and the chief interest which that country 
offers to some students is the opportunity presented by it for 
watching the manner in which the octopus of Hinduism is 
slowly strangling its Buddhist victim, The automatic 
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pression of the dying cult by its elastic rival is aided by the 
action of the Government, which throws its influence and 
favour on the side of the Hindus, while abstaining from 
violent persecution of the Buddhists.^ 

Ill 

Kdinarupa or Assam 

The ancient kingdom of Kamarupa, although roughly 
equivalent to Assam, generally occupied an area larger than 
that of the modern province, and extended westward to the 
Karataya river, ^ thus including the Kuch Bihar State and the 
Rangpur District. The earliest notice of the kingdom which 
is of any use for the purposes of the historian is the state- 
ment in Samudragupta’s inscription on the Allahabad pillar, 
recorded about 360 or 370 a^d., that Kamarupa was then 
one of the frontier states outside the limits of the Gupta 
empire, but paying tribute and owing a certain amount of 
obedience to the paramount power.^ 

The next glimpse of this remote region is afforded by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang. When he was staying for the 
second time at the Nalanda monastery, early in 643 a. n., 
he was compelled, much against his will, to pay a visit to the 
king of Kamarupa, who insisted on making the acquaintance 
of the renowned scholar, and would not take a refusal. 
After a short stay at the capital of Kamarupa, Harsha 
Slladitya, the Kanauj sovereign, sent a message commanding 
that Hiuen Tsang should be sent to him. The king replied 
that Harsha might take his head if he could, but should 

^ Most books concerning Nepal i* pp. 980-9S. For discussion on 
are superseded to a large extent by the question of the introduction of 
M. Sylvain Levi’s comprehensive Harsna’sera,seeBuhler (/W. 
treatise entitled of which xix, 40) and Levi (<rp. cit, vol. ii, 

the second volume, containing the pp. 14^, 159). Oldfield’s Sketches 
political history, appeared in 1905. from Mpdl is a good descriptive 
The third and final volume has not work. 

been published. Wright’s History ^ Mr. Blochmann spells the name 
(Cambridge, 1B77) gives a as Karataya; others write Kara» 
translation of one recension of the toya, 

traditional annals. The coinage is ^ S., 1897, p. 879, 

described in Catuk Coim Lilf.* volt 
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not get Ills Chinese visitor. However, when Harsha sent a 
peremptory order to the effect that he would trouble the 
king to send back his head by the messenger, that potentate, 
on second thoughts, deemed it advisable to comply with the 
request of his suzerain, and hastened to meet Harsha, 
bringing the pilgrim with him. 

This king w^as named Bhaskaravarman, and was also known Bhaskara- 
as Kuniara. He belonged to a very ancient dynasty, which 
claimed to have existed for a thousand generations, and 
almost certainly he must have been a Hinduized Kuclr ^ ^ 
aborigine, Hiuen Tsang describes him as being a Brahman 
by caste, but the form of his name indicates that he con- 
sidered himself to be a Kshatriya or Rajput, and it would 
seem that the pilgrim really meant that Bhaskaravarman 
was a Brahmanical Hindu in religion. Buddhism was scarcely 
known in his country, ivhich did not contain a single 
monastery.^ 

Practically nothing more is on record concerning the The Pala 
political history of Kamarupa for several centuries. The 
kingdom was included in the dominions of some of the Pala 
kings of Bengal, and Kumarapala, a member of that dynasty, 
in the twelfth century appointed his minister Vaidyadeva as 
ruler of the province with royal powers.'^ 

Early in the thirteenth century, about 1228 a,d., the The 
invasions of the Shan ti'ibe named Ahom began. Gradually 
the Ahom chiefs made themselves masters of the country, 
and established a dynasty which lasted until the British 
occupation in 1825.’^ Tlxe dynastic history of Kamarupa, 
being only of local interest, need not be considered further. 

The claims which the province can fairly make on the Keligion. 
respectful attention of the outer world rest on other grounds. 

It is a gate through which successive hordes of immigrants 
from the great hive of the Mongolian race in Westeni China 
have poured into the plains of India, and many of the resident 
tribes still are almost pure Mongolians. The religion of such 

^ Beal, i, .915-17; ii, 195-ai; , ^ 

Watters^ i, 349; U, 195™7 ; Life of ® Ca^aL Oow J.Jf. , voL i, p, 994. 
p. 179. 
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tribes is of more than local concern, because it supplies the 
clue to the strange Tantric developments of both Buddhism 
and Hinduism which are so characteristic of mediaeval and 
modem Bengal. The temple of Kamakhya at Gauhati is 
one of the most sacred shrines of the Sakta Hindus, the 
worshippers of the female forms of deity, while the whole 
country is renowned in Hindu legend as a land of magic 
and witchcraft. The old tribal beliefs are being abandoned 
gradually in favour of extreme, or even fanatical, Hindu 
orthodoxy, and the history of Assam offers many examples 
of the process by which Brahman priests have established 
their influence over non- Aryan chiefs step by step, and drawn 
them within the roomy fold of Hinduism, All the various 
methods of conversion and absorption enumerated by Sir 
Alfred Lyall and Sir H. Risley have been adopted from time 
to time.^ 

Another good claim to notice is based upon the fact that 
Assam is one of the few Indian provinces whose inhabitants 
successfully beat back the flowing tide of Muhammadan 
conquest, and maintained their independence in spite of 
repeated attempts to subvert it. The only Musalman 
invasion of Kamarupa which comes within the limits of the 
period treated in this volume is the expedition rashly under- 
taken in 1204-5 a. d. (601 a. h.) by Muhammad, the son 
of Bakhtiyar, the conqueror of Bengal and Bihar. He 
advanced northwards along the bank of the Karataya river, 
which then formed the western frontier of Kamarupa, and 
succeeded in penetrating into the mountains to the north of 
Darjeeling, but being unable to obtain any secure foothold, 
was obliged to retreat. His retirement was disastrous. The 
people of Kamarupa having broken down the great stone 
bridge of many arches, which was the only means by which he 
could cross the river in safety, nearly all his men were 
drowned. The leader of the expedition managed to swim 
across with about a hundred horsemen, and then fell ill from 

^ Gait, History of Assam^ Cal- Risley, Gmmis of India^ 1001, 
cutta, 1906; Sir Alfred Lyall, part i, pp. 519-91, 531. 

Asiatic Studies^ First Series, ch, v ; 
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distress at his failui*e. Next yeaiv 1205-6 a* b. (602 a.h,), 
he was assassinated.^ Subsequent Muhammadan incursions 
were equally unsuccessful, and the kingdom retained its 
autonomy until 1816, when the Burmese appeared and occu- 
pied the country until 1824. They were expelled by British 
troops, and early in 1825 Assam became a province of the 
Indian empire. 

IV ■ 

Kashmir 

A detailed account of the history of Kashmir would 611 Kashmir : 
a volume ; in this place a brief notice of some of the leading 
passages will suffice. The valley had been included in the 
Maurya empire in the time of Asoka, and again in the 
Kushan dominion in the days of Kanishka and Huvishka. 

Harsha, although not strong enough to annex Kashmir, was 
yet able to compel the king to surrender a cherished relic, 
an alleged tooth of Buddha, which was carried off to Kanaiij. 

The authentic chronicles of the kingdom begin with the 
Karkota dynasty, which was founded by Durlabhavardhana 
during Harsha’s lifetime. This prince and his son Durlab- 
haka are credited with long reigns. 

The latter was succeeded by his three sons in order ; the 7m a. n. 
eldest of whom, Chandrapida, received investiture as king 
from the emperor of China in 720 ; by whom the third 733-69 
son Muktapida, also known as Lalitaditya, was similarly 
honoured in 733. This prince, who is said to have reigned 
for thirty-six years, extended the power of Kashmir far 
beyond its normal mountain limits, and about the year 740 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon Yasovarman, king of Kanauj.^ 

He also vanquished the Tibetans, Bhutias, and the Turks on 
the Indus, His memory has been perpetuated by the famous 
Martanda temple of the Sun, which was built by him, and 
still exists. The acts of this king, and all that he did, and 
something more, are set forth at large in Kalhana’s chronicle. 

^ Raverty, tramL l^ahahaihi” Raverty’s chronology. 

Ndsin^ pp. 560-73 ; /. A. S, R., ® , Between 736 and 747 and 

vol ’ xlv, part i (187 6), pp. 330-3 ; Chavannes, ‘ Itin^raire d’uukong, ' 
Blochmann, ibid., voL xliv, part i in /. A,, 1895, p. 353). 

11875), pp. W9-B5. : I acc^^ 
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Jayapida; Jayapida, or Vinaylditya^ the grandson of Muktapida, is 
the credited with even more adventures than those ascribed to 
century, his grandfather. Probably it is true that he defeated and 
dethroned the king of Kanauj, apparently Vajrayudha* But 
the romantic tale of his visit incognito to the capital of 
Paimdravardhana in Bengal, the modern Rajshahi District, 
then the seat of government of a king named Jayanta, who is 
unknown to sober history, seems to be purely imaginary. 
The legend of his expedition against a king of Nepal, with 
the strange name Aramudi, of his capture and imprisonment 
in a stone castle, and of his marvellous escape, equally belongs 
to the domain of romance. The details of the acts of cruelty 
and oppression, due to avarice, which disgraced the later years 
of his reign read like matters of fact, and unhappily are quite 
in accordance with the low moral standard of most of the 
rulers of Kashmir. The chx’onicler closes his narrative with 
the following quaint comment 

^ Such was for thirty-one years the reign of this famous 
king, who could not restrain his will. Princes and fishes, 
when their thirst is excited by riches and impure water respec- 
tively, leave their place and follow evil ways, with such result 
that they are brought into the strong net of death— the 
former by changes which fate dictates, and the latter by 
troops of fishermen.’ 

The substantial existence of Jayapida is testified by the 
survival of multitudes of exceedingly barbarous coins inscribed 
with his title Vinayadityad 

855-8S The reign of Avantivarman, in the latter part of the ninth 
century, was notable for his enlightened patronage of litera- 
varman. ture, and for the beneficent schemes of drainage and imgation 
carried out by Suyya, his minister of public works.- 
883~30i The next king, Sankaravarman, distinguished himself in 
gknkara- chiefly remembered as the author of an ingenious 

varman. system of fiscal oppression, and the plunderer of temple 
treasures. The details of his exactions are worth reading 

’ Stein, bk. iv ; Stein, iraml. Rdjatar,^ bk. v, 

C<daL Coins L M., vol. i, pp. 966 , vv. 9 - 196 . 

969 . 
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as proving the capacity of an Oriental despot without a 
conscience for unlimited and ruthless extortion.^ 

During his reign, the last of the Turki Shahiya kings, the End of the 
descendants of Kanishka, was overthrown by the Brahman, 

Lalliya. These Turki Shahiya kings had ruled in Kabul 
until the capture of that city by the Arab general, Yakub-i- 
Lfds in 870 a.d. (256 a,h.).^ After that date the capital 
\ was shifted to Ohind, on the Indus. The dynasty founded by 
Lalliya, known as that of the Hindu Shahiyas, lasted until 
1021 A. B., when it was extirpated by the Muhammadans.^ 

During the reign of the child-king Partha and his father Famine in 
Pangu the regent, an awful famine occurred in the year 
917-8 A.B., thus described by the Brahman historian of a 
Hindu government 

^One could scarcely see the water in the Vitasta (Jihlam), 
entirely covered as the river was with corpses soaked and 
swollen by the water in which they had long been lying. 

The land became densely covered with bones in all directions, 
until it vms like one great burial ground, causing terror to 
all beings. The king’s ministers and the Tantrins (Praetorian 
guards) became wealthy, as they amassed riches by selling 
stores of rice at high prices. The king would take that 
person as minister who raised the sums due on the Tantrins’ 
bills, by selling the subjects in such a condition. As one 
might look from his hot bath-room upon all the j^ople 
outside distressed by the wind and rain of a downpour in the 
forest, thus for a long time the wretched Pangu, keeping in 
his palace, praised his own comfort while he saw the people 
in misery.’^ 

This gruesome picture may give cause for reflection to some 
critics of modern methods of famine relief. 

Partha chastised his people with whips, but his son Unmatta- 
Unmattavanti, ‘who was worse than wicked,’ chastised them 937 ^!)^ 
with scorpions. ‘ With difficulty,’ sighs the chronicler, ‘ I 
get my song to proceed, since from fear of touching the evil 

^ Stein, iransL Ra(jatar.^ bk. v, ® Stein, OeseMohU der CaMs 
w. 198-927. mn Kabul (Stuttgart, 1893). 

^ Raverty, Kotest on Afghanistan^ Stein, tmml, Rdjat, bk. v, vv. 

pp. 63, 64, ‘ 971-7. 
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of this king’s story it keeps back like a frightened iimre.’ 
Parricide was one of his many crimes. The details of Ms 
brutalities are too disgusting for quotation. Happily his 
reign was short, and he died the victim of a painful disease 
in 9S9 A.nd 

During the latter half of the tenth century, power was 
in the hands of an unscrupulous queen, named Didda, the 
granddaughter of a Shahiya king, who, first as a queen- 
consort, then as regent, and ultimately as sovereign for 
twenty-three years, misgoverned the unhappy state for half 
a century. 

In the reign of her nephew, Sangrama, the kingdom 
suffered an attack from Mahmud of Ghazni ; and, although 
its troops were defeated by the invader, preserved its inde- 
pendence, which was protected by the inaccessibility of the 
mountain baiTiers. 

During the eleventh century, Kashmir, which has been 
generally unfortunate in its rulers, endured unspeakable 
miseries at the hands of the tyrants Kalasa and Harsha. 
Tlie latter, who was evidently insane, imitated Sankara- 
varman in the practice of plundering temples, and rightly 
came to a miserable end. Few countries can rival the long 
Kashmir list of kings and queens who gloried in shameless 
lust, fiendish cruelty, and pitiless misrule, 

A local Muhammadan dynasty obtained power in 1339, 
and the religion of Islam gradually spread in the valley 
during the fourteenth century ; but the natural defences of 
the kingdom effectually guarded it against the ambition of 
the sovereigns of India, until Akbar conquered it in 1587, 
and incorporated it in the Moghal empire."' 

^ Stein, transL Rdjatar,^ bk. v, will be found in the text and com- 
vv, 41 4-48, mentary of Stein’s translation of the 

Full details of Kashmir history Rajatarangini, 
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The kingdoms of Kanaiy {Pafkhala\ the Pan^db^ Ajmer ^ 

Delhiy and Gwalior; Muhammadan conquest of Hin- 
" dustan, ■ ■ ■ 

Before proceeding to discuss the history of the kingdom of Kanauj 
Kanaiij, it will be well to give some account of the famous 
capital city, w^hich is now represented by a petty Muham- 
madan country town (N, lat. 911'' 9' 30/' E. long TO*" 58') in 
the Farrukhabad District of the United Provinces, Its 
destruction was so complete that nothing beyond rubbish 
heaps remains to testify to the former existence of its 
gorgeous temples, monasteries, and palaces. Commentators 
usually take it for gi'anted that Kanauj is mentioned twice 
in Ptolemy ’’s Geography^ written about 140 a.d., under the 
variant names of Kanagora and Kanogiza,^ but there is little 
mason to warrant the belief, and it is very doubtful if the 
city existed in the second century a.d. The first certain 
mention of it is in the Travels of the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hien, who visited Kanauj about 403 a.d., during the 
reign of Chandra-gupta 11, Vikramaditya. His mmark that 
the city possessed only three Buddhist monasteries of the 
Hmayana school and one stupa suggests that it wm not of 
much importance at the beginning of the fifth century.*^ 
Probably it grew under the patronage of the Gupta kings, 
but the great development of the city clearly was due to its 
selection by Harsha for his capital. When Hiuen Tsang 
stayed thei'e, in 638 and 643, a great change had occuiTed 
since Fa-hien\s time. The later pilgrim, instead of three 
monasteries, found upwards of a hundi-ed such institutions, 
crowded by more than 10,000 brethren of both the great 
schools. Hinduism flourished as well as Buddhism, and 
could show more than two hundred temples, with thousands 
of worshippers. The city, "which was strongly fortified, 
extended along the east bank of the Ganges for about four 

^ Bk. vii, ch. 1, sec, 59 ? ch, 9* Ant^ xiii, 359, 380. 
sec. 99; transl, McCrmdIe, ^ Tnwels, eh, 'xxm. 
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milesj and was adorned with lovely gardens and clear tanks. 
The inhabitants were well-to-do, including some families of 
great wealth; they dressed in silk, and were skilled in 
learning and the arts.^ 

Although Kanauj had been captured several times by 
hostile armies during the ninth and tenth centuries^ it 
recovered quickly from its wounds, and when Mahmud 
appeared before its walls, at the end of 1018 a, n., was still 
a great and stately city, defended by seven distinct forts and 
reputed to contain 10,000 temples. The Sultan destroyed 
the temples, but seems to have spared the city. The removal 
of the capital of Panchala to Bari must have greatly reduced 
the population and importance of Eanauj, although it 
I’evived to some extent under the rule of the Gaharwar 
Rajas in the twelfth century. The final sack of the city in 
1193 A.n, (589 a.h.), by Shihab-ud-dhi, reduced it to desola- 
tion and insignificance for ever. 

Kanauj, although it twice attained the dignity of being 
the capital of Northern India, for the first time under 
Harsha in the seventh century, and for the second time under 
Mihira Bhoja and Mahendrapala in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, w^as pidmarily the capital of the kingdom of 
Panchala, According to the story told in the Mahahharata^ 
Northern Panchala, with its capital Ahichchhatra, fell to the 
share of Drona, while Southern Panchala, with its capital 
Kampilya, became the kingdom of Drupada. Ahichchhatra, 
the modem Ramnagar in the Bareli (Bareilly) District, was 
still a considerable town when visited by Hiuen Tsang in the 
seventh century. Little is known about the history of 
Kampilya, apparently the modem Kampil in the Farruk- 
habad District.^ Both the ancient capitals were thrown into 
obscurity by the rapid development of Kanauj under Hai'shaV 
rule, and after his time that city was the undisputed capital 
of Panchala, 

Harsha’s death, in 648 a.I),, was followed by a period of 
disturbance and anarchy throughout his wide dominions, 

* Watt^s^ i, 340 i, ^06. 

^ Cuxiningham, Archaeol, B»Eep.<,xi^ 11. 
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We do not know^^ to the kingdom of Panchala, 

immediately after the suppression of the usurper, about 
6S0 A.B., by the Chinese ambassador with the help of his 
Nepalese and Tibetan allies, as related in the thirteenth 
chapter. Early in the eighth century a ruler of Kanauj 
named Harchandar is mentioned, but nothing is known 
about him.^ 

The successor of Harchandar seems to have been Yaso* Rajas of 
varman, who sent an embassy to China in 731 
and nine or ten years later was dethroned by Lalitiditya century', 
Muktapida of Kashmir.^ In the history of Sanskrit 
literature Yasovarmaifs name holds an honoured place as 
that of the patron of Bhavabhuti, the famous author 
of the Malatlmadhava^ and of Vakpatiraja, a less renowed 
author who wrote in Pi’akrit. The next occupant of the 
throne of Kanauj apparently was Vaji'ayudha, who, like 
his predecessor, suffered the fate of defeat and dethrone- 
ment by a king of Kashmir, Jayaplda.*^ Similar ill-luck 
attended hi>s successor, Indrayiidha, who is known to have 
been reigning in 783 a. b., and was dethroned, about 800 a. d., 
by Dharmapala, King of Bengal and Bihar. The eastern 
monarch, while probably insisting on a right to homage and 
tribute, did not keep the administration of Panchala in his 
own hands, but entrusted it to Chakrayudha, presumably 
a relative of the defeated Raja, The new ruler was con- 
secrated with the consentof the kings of all the neighbouring 
states.^ His fortune was no better than that of his pre- 
decessors. About 810 a. n. he was deprived of his throne 
by N^abhata, the ambitious king of the Gurjara-Pratihara 

■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . ■ ' " ' ■ ■■ , ■' ,, 

* Ohach-nmmhy in Elliot, Hi<iL of defeat and dethronement of the 
Indict A, king of Kanauj by Jayapida. The 

^ Chavannes, Les Twrc$ Occident king of Kanauj apparently must 
tavx^ p. 166, note 7. have been Vajrayudha. 

® Stein, transL JR(7yate,, bk, iv, ® 783 a. n., Jain Harwamia in 
vv. 133-46. Bomb. Gaz. (1896), vol. i, part i, p. 

^ Konow and Lanman, 197 note; Bhagalpur copper-plate 

marvfari^ hi, 5^ p. 218; ‘to the Ant,, xv, 304; xx, 188); 

capital of Vajrayudha, the king of Khalimpur copper-plate Ind, 

Panchala, to Kanauj/ Stein, transL iv, 252, note 3). 

Rdjcit., bk. iv, 471, records the 
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kingdom in Rajputana,^ the capital of which was at Bhilmal, 
the Pi-lo-mO“lo of Hiuen Tsang.^ 

Naga- Nagabhata presumably transferred the head quarters of his 
government to Kanauj, which certainly was the capital of his 
bhadra. successors for many generations, and so became for a con- 
siderable time the premier city of Northern India, During 
the reign of Nagabhata the chronic warfare between the 
Gurjaras, descendants of foreign invaders, and the Rashtra- 
klitas (Rathors) of the Deccan, representing the indigenous 
ruling races, continued, and the southern king, Govinda III, 
claims to have won a victory over his northern rival early in 
the ninth century.^ Nothing particular is recorded about 
Nagabhata’s successor, Ramabhadra (Ramadeva), who reigned 
from about 825 to 84f0 A, D. 

Mihira- The next king, Ramabhadra^s son Mihira, usually known 
Bboja. Bhoja, enjoyed a long reign of about half 

a century (cir. 840-90), and beyond question was a very 
powerful monarch, whose dominions may be called an 
* empire without exaggeration. They certainly included 
the Cis-Sutlaj districts of the Panjab, most of Rajputana, 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the present United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and the Gwalior territory. 
The next two kings being known to have held the remote 
province of Surashtra, or Kathiawar, in the extreme west, 
the possession of which implies control over Gujarat and 
Malava or Avanti, it is highly probable that these distant 
regions also were subject to the sway of Bhoja. On the east 
his dominions abutted on the realm of Devapala, king of 
Bengal and Bihar ; on the north-west his boundary probably 
was the Sutlaj riyer; on the west the lost Hakra or 
Wahindah river separated his territories from those of his 
enemies, the Muhammadan chiefs of Sind ; on the south-west 

^ Gwalior inscription, AacAn d, h. raal) with Pi4o-mo-lo is established. 
Gesellsck. d. Wm, Gottingen^ 1905, See Watters, On Yuan Ghwang^ ii, 
‘ Epigr. Notes,’ No. 17 ; ArchaeoL 250. 

Annual 1903-4, p. 377. 3 Unpublished inscription in 

A. M. T. Jackson, ‘Bhinmal,’ possession of Prof. S. R.Bhandarkar 
B<m» Gaz. (1896), vol. i, part i, (‘ Gurjaras,’ p. 4, in /. Bo, Br, As, 
App. I agree with Mr, J^kson 
that the identity of Bhmmal (Bhil- 
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his powerful Rashtrakuta rival, the ally of the Muham- 
madans, kept his armies continually on the alert ; while on 
the south his next neighbour was the growing Chandel 
kingdom of Jejakabhukti, the modern Bundelkhand, which 
probably acknowledged his suzei'ainty,^ Bhoja liked to 
pose as an incarnation of Vishnu, and therefore assumed the 
title of Adi Varaha^ ‘ the primaeval boar,’ one of the incarna- 
tions of the god. Base silver coins inscribed with this title 
are exceedingly common in Northern India, and by their 
abundance attest the long duration and wide extension of 
Bhoja’s rule.2 Unfoitunately no Megasthenes or Bana has 
left a record of the nature of his internal government, and it 
is impossible to compare the polity of Bhoja with that of his 
great forerunners. 

Bhoja’s sou and successor, Mahendrapala (Mahendi'ayudha) ^^ken- 
preserved unimpaired the extensive heritage received from ^ 
his father, and ruled all Northern India, except the Panjab 
and Indus valley, from the borders of Bihar (Magadha)to 
the shore of Arabian sea. His teacher was the 

celebrated poet Rajasekhara, author of the Karpura-manja?!. 
play and other works, who continued to reside at the court 
of Mahendrapala’s younger son.^ 

The throne was occupied for two or three years by Bhoja II 
Bhoja II, elder son of Mahendrapala ; but he died early, and Mahipala. 
was succeeded by his half-brother, Mahipala (dn 910-40 a. d.).^ 

The beginning of the decline and fall of the empire of Kanauj 
dates from his reign. In 916 a. i). the armies of the Rashtrakuta 
king, Indra III, once more captured Kanauj, and gave a severe 
blow to the power of the Pratihara dynasty.^ Surashtra, 

■ 

^ These facts are collected from a p. 1T8. But the remark 

series of inscriptions. Nos. 542, 544, (p. ll'a) that Mahendrapala of 

710 of Kielhom’s List (JEJp, Ind.^ Mahodaya must be distinguished 

voL V, App.), and others. For the jhom the king of that name in the 
relations of the native powers with Dighwar-Dubauli copper-plate has 
the Muhammadans see A1 Masudi been proved to be erroneous, 
in Elliot, i, 23-5 ; Bom, Gaz, (1896), * Inscription No. 544 of Kiel- 

vol. i, part i, pp. 506, 518, 526. horn’s XM 

^ Catal, Coins LM., vol. i, pp. ® Cambay plates (Ep, Bid,, vii. 

233 , 241 . 30 , 4 ^), 

® Konow and Lanmaii, Karpura* 


Devapala. 



Muham- 
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invasions. 
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which was still subject to Mahipila in 9145^ probably was lost 
along with other remote provinces, in consequence of the 
successes gained by the southern monarch. Indra III did 
not attempt to hold Kanauj, and Mahipala recovered his 
capital with the aid of the Chandel king, and probably other 
allies.^ 

The waning power of Kanauj and the waxing strength of 
Jejakabhukti are shown by the incident that the next king of 
Kanauj, Devapala (an 940-55), was obliged to surrender 
a much prized image of Vishnu to the Chandel king, 
Yasovarman, who enshrined it in one of the finest temples at 
Khajuraho.® Yasovarman had established his power by the 
occupation of the strong fortress of Kalanjar, and no doubt 
became absolutely independent of Kanauj. In the reign of 
Dhanga, the successor of Yasovarman, the Jumna is known 
to have formed the boundary between the territories of 
Panchala and those of Jejakabhukti. 

Devapala was succeeded by his brother, Vijayapala 
(dr. 955-90 A. I).), whose reign is marked by the loss of 
Gwalior, the ancient possession of his house, which was 
captured by a Kachchhwaha (Kachchhapaghata) chief 
named Vajradaman,^ the founder of a local dynasty which 
held the fortress until 1128 a.d. The establishment of the 
SolankI (Chaulukya) kingdom of Anhilwara in Gujarat by 
Mularaja, in 961 a,d., shows that the king of Kanauj no 
longer had any concern with Western India. The Gwalior 
chieftain became a feudatory of the Chandel monarchy, 
which, under Dhanga (cir. 1000-1050), evidently was 
stronger than its rival of Kanauj. 

At this period the politics of the Hindu Rajput states of 
Northern India became complicated by the intrusion of 
Muhammadan invaders. The Arab conquest of Sind, in 
712 A. n., did not very seriously afiect the kingdoms of the 
interior. The Arabs maintained friendly relations on the 
whole with their powerful Rashtrakuta neighbours on the 


^ Inscription No. 353 in Kielhorn’s 
List 

3 Ep. Ind„ I m, 


^ Bp. Ind., i, 134. 

* Inscription No. 47 of Kielhorn's 
Itkt, 
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south, and their attacks on the dominions of the Gurjara 
kings of Rajputana and Kanauj, do not seem ever to have 
exceeded the proportions of frontier raids. But now the 
armies of Islam began to appear in more formidable fashion 
through the north-western passes, the gates which had so 
often admitted the enemies of India. 

In these days a large kingdom comprising the upper valley Sabakti- 
of the Indus and most of the Panjab to the north of Sindh, 
extending westward to the mountains and eastward to the 
Hakra river, was governed by a Raja named Jaipal, whose 
capital was at Bathindah (Bhatinda), a town situated to the 
SSE. of Lahore and westward from Patiala. Sabuktigin, 
the Sultan of Ghazni, made his first raid into Indian 
territory in 986-7 A.n. (376 a.h.). Two years later Jaipal 
retaliated by an invasion of the Sultan’s territory, but, being 
defeated, was compelled to accept a treaty binding him to 
pay a large sum in cash, and to surrender a number of 
elephants and four fortresses to the west of the Indus. 

Jaipal having broken the compact, Sabuktigln punished him 
by the devastation of the frontier and the annexation of 
Lamghto (Jalalabad). Soon afterwards (cm 991 A.m) 

Jaipal made a final effort to save his country by organizing 
a great confederacy of Hindu princes, including Ganda, the 
Chandel king, Rajyapala, now the king of Kanauj, and 
others. The vast host thus collected was disastrously 
defeated in or near the Kurram (Kurmah) valley, and 
Peshawar was occupied by the Muhammadans. Jaipal 
committed suicide and was succeeded by his son AnandpaL^ 

At Kanauj, Vijayapala had been succeeded by his son Eajya- 
Rajyapala, who took his share in opposing the ^breign 
invader. A few years later (999 a. n.) the crown of the Mahmud, 
Sultan Sabuktigln descended, after a short interval of 
dispute, to his son, the famous Mahmud, who made it the 
business of his life to harry the idolaters of India, and carry 
off their property to Ghazni, He is computed to have made 
no less than seventeen expeditions into India, It was his 

^ This summary statement, so far as it differs from current accounts, 
rests upon the authority of Raverty, JVoies on Afghani^tmi^ p, 3S0. 
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custom to leave his capital in 0^^^^ and then three 
months’ steady marching brought him into the richest 
provinces of the interior. Late in December, 1018 a. i>., he 
appeared before Kanaiij. Rajyapala made no serious attempt 
to defend his capital, and the seven forts which guarded it 
all fell into Mahmud’s hands in a single day. The conqueror 
destroyed the temples but spared the city, and quickly 
returned to Ghazni laden with booty. Rajyapala made the 
best terms that he could obtain, abandoned Kanauj, and 
I'etired to Bari on the other side of the Ganges.^ 

Gandaand The pusillanimous submission of Rajyapala incensed his 
Mahmud. allies, who felt that he had betrayed their cause. His 

fault was sternly punished by an army under the command of 
Vidhyadhara, heir-apparent of the Chandel king, Ganda, 
supported by the forces of his feudatory, the chief of Gwalior, 
which attacked Kanauj in the spring or summer of 1019 A.n., 
soon after the departure of Sultan Mahmud, and slew 
Rajyapala, whose diminished dominions passed under the 
rule of his son Trilochanapala. The Sultan was furious when 
he heard of the punishment inflicted on a prince whom he 
regarded as a vassal, and in the autumn of 1019 A.n. 
(410 A. H.) started again from Ghazni to take vengeance on 
the Hindu chiefs. Early in 1020 a.d. he captured Bari, the 
new Pratihara capital without much diflBculty, and then 
advanced into the Chandel territory, where Ganda had 
assembled an apparently formidable force to oppose him. 
But the heart of the Chandel king failed him, and, like 
Rajyapala, he fled from the field without giving battle. His 
camp, munitions, and elephants were left a prey to . the 


^ The name Rajyap^a is obtained 
from the Jhfisi copper-plate {Ind. 
Ant,j xviii, 34, Kielhorn^s List^ No, 
60) and the Dubkund inscription 
{Ep, Ind,^ ii, 935). Hitherto it has 
been misread as * Rai Jaipal ’ in AI 
Utbi {Elliot^ i, 45), with the result 
that much confusion has occurred. 
Elliot (ibid., pp. 495-7, 461) mixes 
up the dynasty of Bathindah with 
that of the Shahiyas of* Ohind, com- 
monly called ‘ of Kabul \ and so 


renders the whole stoiy unintelli- 
gible. The inscriptions were not 
known when he wrote, and all 
subsequent writers have per- 
petuated his error. The version 
of the Tabakdt-irAkbari is given by 
Elliot (ibid.*, 460). The retirement 
to Bari is recorded by Alberuni and 
Rashid-ud-din. I hope to treat the 
matter more fully in another publi- 
cation. 
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Sultaiij who ret^^ usual to Glmznl with heaps of 

spoil.,^; 

Nothing is known about Trilochanapala except that he Succes- 
made the grant of a village near Allahabad in 102T 
A Raja named A^asahpala, who is mentioned in an inscription pala. 
of 1036 A.!)., may have been his immediate successor,^ Other 
obscure Rajas, whose names have not been recorded, no 
doubt continued to govern a small principality from either 
Bari or Kanauj. The next recorded event is the seizure of 
the latter city, about 1090 a.d., by a Raja of the Gaharwar 
clan, named Chandradeva, who established his authority 
certainly over Benares and Ajodhya, and perhaps over the 
Delhi territory.'* The city of Delhi had been founded 
a century earlier, in OOS-i A. n.^ 

The Gaharwar dynasty, often miscalled Rathor,® thus Gaharwar; 
founded by Chandradeva lasted until the final ^estrac- 
tion of Kanauj by Shihab-ud-din, in 1193 a.d. (589 a.h.), ^ ^ j 
Govindachandra, grandson of Chandradeva, enjoyed a long 
reign, which included the years 1114 and 1154 a.d. His 
numerous land grants and widely distributed coins prove that 


^ The history is obtained from 
the Chandel inscriptions in Ind , , 

i. 219 ; ii, 235, combined with the 
Muhammadan accounts in Elliot^ 
voL i, pp, 464, 467. The dates are 
often stated erroneously by English 
authors. 

2 Inscription No. 60 of Kielhorn’s 
List, Cunningham {€oim of Med, 
iTidia, p. 61) confounds Trilocha- 
napala of Kanauj with the prince of 
the same name who was the last of 
the Shahiyas of Ohind. 

® Colebrooke, Essays^ ii, 246. 

^ Inscription No. 75 of Kielhom’s 
List ; Ind, Ant , , xviii, 13. 

^ Notes on Afglmnistan^ p. 320. 
The late Major Kaverty informed 
me that his authority for the date 
was the Zain-uhAkbar by Abu 
S’aid-i-Abu-1 Hakk, who wrote his 
history in the time of Sultan 
Mahmud and his sons, not many 
years after the date stated. Another 
more modern writer dates the 
foundation in the year 440 of 

A. 


Bikramaiit, which, of course, is 
absurd ; but if the %ures are taken 
as referring to the Harsha era, the 
date would be 1046 a. n., about the 
time of Anangapala. 

* The ‘ Rathor dynasty of 
Kanauj’ commonly mentioned in 
books is a mj^h. The RSjas be- 
longed to the Gahadavala or Gahar- 
war clan, as is expressly affirmed 
in the Basahi copper-plate grant of 
Govindachandra dated 1161 v. e. « 
1104 A. D. (No. 77 of List ; Ind, Ant.^ 
xiv, 103). The appellation ‘ Rathor ’ 
applied to the Kanauj Rajas is due 
solely to the claim made by the 
* Rathor ’ chiefs of Jodhpur to be 
descended from Raja Jaichand 
(Jayachchandra, Ind, Ant,, xiv, 
98-101) through a boy who escaped 
massacre. Stories of this kind are 
commonplaces of family traditions 
and historicaliy worthless. No 
Tomara dynasty of Kanauj ever 
existed. 

2 
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he succeeded to a large extent in restoring the glories of Kanauj^ 
and in making himself a power of considerable importance.^ 

The grandson of Govindachandra was Jayachchandraj 
renowned in the popular Hindi poems and tales of Northern 
India as Raja Jaichand, whose daughter was carried off by 
the gallant Bai Pithora of Ajmer. After the capture of 
Kanauj in 1193 Jaichand retired towards Benares, but was 
overtaken and slain. Thus ends the story of Kanauj, 

Inscriptions record the genealogy of a long line of Rajput 
kings belonging to the Chauhan (Chahumana) clan who 
governed the principality of Sambhar (Sakambharl) in 
Rajputana, to which Ajmer was attached. Only two of 
these chiefs demand notice, Vigraha-raja (Visaladeva, Bisai 
Deo), in the middle of the twelfth century, extended his 
ancestral dominions considerably, and conquered Delhi from 
a chief of the Tomara dan. That chief was a descendant of 
Anangapda, who, a century earlier, had built the Red Fort, 
where the Kutb mosque now stands, and thus given perma- 
nence to the city which had been founded in 993-4 a. d.® 
Europeans are so accustomed to associate the name of Delhi 
with the sovereignty of India that they do not easily realize 
the fact that Delhi is among the most modern of the great 
Indian cities. Vague legends, it is true, irradiate the lands 
along the bank of the Jumna near the village of Indarpat 
with the traditional glories of the prehistoric Indraprastha, 
and these stories may or may not have some substantial basis. 
But, as an historical city, Delhi dates only from the time of 
Auangapda in the middle of the eleventh century. The 
celebrated iron pillar, on which the eulogy of Chandra-gupta 
Vikramaditya is incised, was removed by the Tomara chief 
from its original position, probably at Mathura, and set up 
in 1052 A.n. as an adjunct to a group of temples, from the 
materials of which the Muhammadans afterwards constructed 
the great mosque/"^ 

^ Fifty-five grants made by the ^ For the genealogy, see Kielhorn 

dynasty are known, most of which in Bp. Ind., viii, ‘Supplement to 
belong to Gpvindachandra’s reign. Northern List,’ p. 13. 

For the coins, see Oaifal CoiJW J.Jf., * The traditional story of the 
vol. i, pp. 257 , 260. foundation of Delhi by an imaginary 
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VigraEa-raja, or Visaladeva, who wrested Delhi from the Vigraha- 
Tomaras, was a man of considerable distinction* Some years 
ago, during the progress of repairs executed at the principal deva, 
mosque of Ajmer, six slabs of polished black marble were 
discovered bearing inscriptions in Sanskrit and Prakrit, which 
on examination proved to be large portions of two unknown 
dramas. One of these, Lalita-Vigraha-r^a-nataha was 
composed in honour of Vigraha-raja, while the other, the 
Harahali-nataka^ professes to be the composition of that 
prince himself.^ 

The nephew of this literary warrior was Prithivi-raja, FritMvi- 
Prithiraj, or Rai Pithora, lord of Sambhar, Delhi, 

Ajmer, famous in song and story as a chivalrous lover and Hthorn, 
doughty champion. His fame as a bold lover rests upon his 
daring abduction of the not unwilling daughter of Jaichand, 
the Gaharwar Raja of Kanauj, which occurred in or about 
1175 A.n. His reputation as a general is securely founded 
upon his defeat of the Chandel Raja, Parmal, and the capture 
of Mahoba in 1182, as well as upon gallant resistance to the 
flood of Muhammadan invasion. Indeed, Rai Pithora may be 
described with justice as the popular hero of Northern India, 
and his exploits in love and war are the subject of rude epics 
and bardic lays to this day.^ 


Anangapaia I is fictitious. The 
earliest remains, excepting the 
transported Iron Pillar, date from 
the eleventh century (/. E, A, 
1897, p. 13). For the Red Fort 
(Lalkot), see Cunningham, Reports 
i, 153. For Indarpat, see Carr 
Stephens, Archaeology of Eelhh 
pp. 1-8 ; Fanshawe, Delhi Past and 
Present (1903), p. 338. There was 
no Tomara dynasty of Kanauj. 
Cunningham’s argument {ReportSy 
i, 150) rests mainly on the mis- 
reading of Rai Jaipal for Rajyapal 
in A1 Utbi. 

^ Kielhorn, Bruchstiicke indischer 
Schampiele in Imchriflen m AJmere 
Berlin, 1901). 

® The best known work dealing 
with Prithiraj is the Ckand-Rdisd^ 
or Pritlimy-Rdml ^ a Hindi epic. 


extremely popular in the United 
Provinces. The authorship is attri- 
buted to Chand Bardai, who is said 
to have been the court ^oefe of his 
patron. Opinion is divided as to 
the authenticity of the work in its 
present form (Grierson, The Modem 
Vernactdar Lifet'ature of Mindti- 
stany p. 3 ; being a special number 
of R A. S. B.f part i, 1888). The 
supposed chronological errors in the 
Rdwd are explained by the dis- 
covery that the author used the 
Ananda Vikrama era of Prithiraj, 
equivalent roughly to 33 a. d., and 
so 90-1 years later than the ordi- 
nary Sananda Vikrama era of 38- 
57 B. c, (/. R. A./8., 1906, p. 500). 
Biihler regarded as more authorita- 
tive the Sanskrit work from Kash- 
mir, entitled Pnthivlrdja-vijmjay the 
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The dread inspired by the victorious Musalinan army under 
the command of Shihab-ud-din, who was now undisputed 
master of the greater part of the Punjab, constrained the 
jarring states of Northern India to lay aside their quan*els 
and combine for a moment against the foreign foe. At 
first fortune smiled on the Indians; and in 1191 a. n. 
(587 A.H.) Prithivl-raja succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat 
upon the invaders at Tarain or Tala wan between Thanesar 
and Kama], which forced them to retire beyond the Indus. 
A year later, in 1192 a.d. (588 a.h,), the Sultan, having 
returned with a fresh force, again encountered on the same 
field Prithivi-raja, who was at the head of an immense host, 
swollen by contingents from numerous confederate princes. 
A vigorous charge by twelve thousand well-armed Musalman 
horsemen repeated the lesson given by Alexander long ages 
before, and demonstrated the inability of a mob of Indian 
militia to stand the onset of trained cavalry. Prithivl-raja, 
having been taken prisoner, was executed in cold blood, and 
the wTetched inhabitants of his capital Ajmer were either 
put to the sword or sold into slavery.^ 


author of which was ‘certainly a 
contemporary of Piithivi-raja and 
one of his court poets *. His genea- 
logical statements agree with the 
inscriptions {Proc, A, S» 1893, 

Arnoraja 


Unnamed son. Vigraha-raja 

parricide, or 

[ Visaladeva 

Prithivi-raja I 

Chand’s statement that Rai Pithora 
(Prithiraj) was the son of the 
daughter of Anangapala, king of 
Delhi, seems to be untrue (Biihler, 
Proc, A, S. R., 1893, p. 94). 

^ Raverty, transl, Tahakdt-ir 
Ndprl, pp. 458, 459, 467, 468, 485, 
486*, and App. A. Most English 
books give the dates inaccurately 
and miscall the battle-field Tirauri. 
587, 588, and 589 a. h., are almost 
exactly equivalent to the years 


p. 94). So far as I know, this work 
has not been edited. The correct 
lineage of Prithivi-raja according to 
the Prithmrdjchvijaya is : — 


Some^vara, m. princess of Chedi 

Prithivi-raja II Hari-raja 
or 

Rai Pithora 

1191-3 A. D., extending from 99th 
January, 1191, to 97th December, 
1193. A Hindu tale that Prithivi- 
raja was taken to Ghazni, where 
he shot the Sultan, and was then 
cut to pieces, is false, Sultan 
Shihab'ud-din was assassinated at 
the halting-place of Damyek, in the 
year 609 (1905-6 a. n.), by a fanatic 
of the Mulahidah sect. The phrase 
attributed to Firishtah by his trans- 
lator that ‘this prodigious army. 
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la 1193 A, i). (589 a. h.), both Delhi and Eanauj fell. Co^uest 
Benares, the holy citadel of Hinduism, in the same 
became the prize of the victors, who could now feel confident 
that the final triumph of the arms of Islam over Hhe land of 
the Brahmans^ was assured. The surrender of Gwalior in 
1196, the capture in 1197 of Anhilwara the capital of 
Gujarat, and the capitulation of Kalanjar in 1203 completed 
the reduction of Upper India, and when Shihab’-ud-dln died, 

1205-6 A.n. (602 a.h.), he — 

‘ Held, in different degrees of subjection, the whole of 
Hindustan Proper, except Malwa and some contiguous 
districts. Sind and Bengal were either entirely subdued, or 
in rapid course of reduction. On Gujarat he had no hold, 
except what is implied in the possession of the capital 
(Anhilwara or Nahrw’^ala). Much of Hindustan was im- 
mediately under his officers, and the rest under dependent or 
at least tributary princes. The desert and some of the 
mountains were left independent from neglect.’^ 

An important consequence of the capture of Kanauj was Migration 
the migration of the bulk of the Gaharwar clan to the 
deserts of Marwar in Rajputana, where they settled and 
became known as Rathors. The state so founded, now 
generally designated by the name of its capital, Jodhpur, is 
one of the most important principalities of Rajputana. 

Similar clan movements, necessitated by the pressure of 
Muhammadan armies, were frequent at this period, and to 
a large extent account for the existing distribution of the 
Rajput clans, 

once shaken, like a great building din. Similarly, his elder brother 
tottered to its fall, &c.’, is not in and colleague, who was also named 
the Persian. Muhammad, is known as both 

^ Elphinstone, llkt, of India, Shams-ud-din and Ghiyas-ud-dunya 
5th ed., p. 338, Shihab-ud-din is wa ud-din (Raverty, /. xi. S, A, 
designated by an inconvenient voL xlv,part l,p. S38). The article 
variety of names and titles, as cited fully justifies the chronology 
Muhammad, the son of Sam, adopted in the text, 

Muhammad Ghorl, or Muiz^ud- 
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The Chandek of JeJahabhuMi and the Kalachuris of Chedi 

Jejaka- The ancient name of the province between the Jumna and 
andOiedi now known as Bundelkhandj was Jejakabhiikti; ^ 

and the extensive region, further to the south, which is now 
under the administration of the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, nearly corresponds with the old kingdom 
of Chedi. In the mediaeval history of these countries 
two dynasties— the Chandels and the Kalachuris — which 
occasionally were connected by marriage, and constantly were 
in contact one with the other, whether as friends or enemies, 
are conspicuous. From the beginning of the eleventh century 
the Chedi country was divided into two kingdoms, Western 
Chedi, or Dahala, with its capital at Tripura, near Jabalpur, 
and Eastern Chedi, or Mahakosala, with its capital at 
Ratanpur. 

Prede- The Chandels, like several other dynasties, first come into 
of?he^ notice early in the ninth century, when Nannuka Chandel, 

Chandels. about 831 A.D., overthrew a Parihar chieftain, and became 
lord of the southern parts of Jejakabhukti. The Parihar 
capital had been at Mau-Sahaniya between Nowgong 
(Naugaon) and Chhatarpur.^ The predecessors of the 
Parihars were Gaharwar Rajas, members of the clan which 
afterwards gave Kanauj the line of kings commonly miscalled 
Rathors. 

Chandel The Chandel princes were great builders, and beautified 
aiS^akes. their chief towns, Mahoba, Kalanjar, and Khajuraho, with 
many magnificent temples and lovely lakes, formed by 
throwing massive dams across the openings betw^een the hills. 
In this practice of building embankments and constructing 
lakes the Chandels w^ere imitators of the Gaharwars, who 
are credited with the formation of some of the most charming 
lakes in Bundelkhand. 

^ i. e. the province of Jejaka; the of the ruling clan is Chandel in 
name Jejaka or Jeja occurs in the Hindi, Chandella in Sanskrit. It is 

inscriptions {Bp, 1@1). Com- better to use the Hindi form, 

pare Tirabhukti, Tirhiit. The name ^ J. A, B., 1881, part i, p, C. 
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The Chandels, who appeal’ to have been Hinduized Gonds, Ya^o- 
first acquired a petty principality near Chhatarpur, and '"^™^^* 
gradually advanced northwards until the Jumna became the 
frontier between their dominions and those of Kanau). The 
earlier Rajas may have been subject to the suzerainty of 
Bhoja and Mahendrapala, the powerful kings of Panchala, 
but in the first half of the tenth century the Chandels 
certainly had become independent. Harsha Chandel, aided 
perhaps by other allies, helped Mahipala to recover the 
throne of Kanauj from which he had been driven by Indra III 
Rashtrakuta in 916 A.n. Harsha’s son and successor, 
Yasovarman, whose power had been greatly enhanced by the 
occupation of the fortress of Kalanjar, was strong enough 
to compel Mahipala’s successor, Devapala, to surrender a 
valuable image of Vishnu, which the Chandel king wanted for 
a temple built by him at Khajuraho. J 

King Dhanga, son of Yasovarman (960-99 a.b.), who 950-99 
lived to an age of moi*e than a hundred years, was the dhanga ' 
notable of his family. Some of the grandest temples at i 

Khajuraho are due to his munificence, and he took an active I 

part in the politics of his time. In 989 or 990 a. m he i 

joined the league formed by Jaipal, king of the Panjab, to i 

resist Sabuktigm, and shared with the Rajas of Ajmer and i 

Kanauj in the disastrous defeat which the allies suffered 
between Bannu and Ghazni, in or near the Kurram (Kurmali) 
valley.^ 

When Mahmud of Ghazni thi’eatened to overrun India, 999-1025 
Dhanga'^s son Ganda (999-1025) joined the new confederacy 
of Hindu princes organized by Anand Pal, son of JaipM, 
king of the Panjab, in 1008-9 (399 a. h.), which also failed to 
stay the hand of the invader. Ten years later, as already 
naiTated, Ganda’s son attacked Kanauj and killed the Raja, 

RajyapMa, who had made terms with the Muhammadans ; 
but early in 1023 (413 h.) was himself compelled to surrender 
the strong fortress of Kalanjar to Mahmud/ who, however, 

■ ■ I 

^ Raverty, Notes on Afyhanistan^ 4St, where 10:21 a. ix is wrongly 
p. 320. stated to be the equivalent of 413 ? 

^ y\ibak(U4'-NaslrJ in Elliot , a. ii, i 
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(lid not retain it or any of his conqiiests in the interior 
of India beyond the Panjab. 

Gingeyadeva Kalachnri of Chedi (arm lOlS-^O), the 
contemporary of Ganda and his successors, was an able and 
ambitious prince, who seems to have aimed at attaining the 
position of paramount power in Upper India. In 1019 his 
suzerainty is supposed to have been recognized in distant 
Tirhut ; ^ and his projects of aggrandizement were taken up 
and proceeded with by his son Karnadeva (area 1040-70), 
who joined Bhuna, king of GujarSt, in crushing Bhoja, the 
learned king of Malwa, about 1060 a.d. 

But some years later Karnadeva was taught the lesson 
of the mutability of fortune by suffering a severe defeat at 
the hands of Kirtivarman Chandel (1049-1100), who widely 
extended the dominion of his house. The earliest extant 
specimens of the rare Chandel coinage were struck by this 
king in imitation of the issues of Gangeyadeva of Ghedi. 
Kirtivarman is also memorable in literary history as the 
patron of the curious allegorical play entitled the Prabodha- 
chandrodaya^ or ^ Rise of the Moon of Intellect which was 
performed at his court, and gives in dramatic form a clever 
exposition of the Vedanta system of philosophy.*^ 

The last Chandel king to play any considerable part upon 
the stage of history was Paramardi, or Parmal (1165-1203), 
whose reign is memorable for his defeat in 1182 by Prithivi- 
raja Chauhan, and for the capture of Kalanjar in 1203 
(a.h. 599) by Kutb-ud-dln Ibak.^ The Chauhan and 
Chandel war occupies a large space in the popular Hindi 
epic, the Chand-Raisa^ which is familiar to the people of 
Upper India. 

The account of the death of Parmal and the capture of 
Kalanjar, as told by the contemporary Muhammadan 

^ Bendall, * Hist, of Nepal ’ (X Indien^ pp. 229-35). See plate of 
A. 3. B., 1903, part i, f). 18 of coins, fig. 13. 
reprint). But M. Sylvain L^vi ® There is a variant reading 
re)ects BendaU’s interpretation (Le 527 a. h. (1200-1201 a. b.) in the 
ii, 202, note). text of the Tdj-^l-Mmsir (Raverty, 

A full abstract of the play is transl. Tahakdt^ App. D). 
given by Sylvain L^vi {ThMtr^ 
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historiaii, may be quo^te^ as a good illustratioB of the process 
by which the Hindu kingdoms passed under the rule of 
their new Muslim masters: — 

* The accursed Parmar,’” the Rai of Kalanjar, fled into the 
fort after a desperate resistance in the field, and afterwards 
surrendered himself, and placed ‘Hhe collar of subjection "’ 
round his neck; and, on his promise of allegiance, was 
admitted to the same favours as his ancestor had experienced 
from Mahmud Sabuktigm, and engaged to make a payment 
of tribute and elephants, but he died a natural death before 
he could execute any of his engagements. His Diwan, or 
Mahtea, by name Aj Deo, was not disposed to surrender so 
easily as his master, and gave his enemies much trouble, until 
he was compelled to capitulate in consequence of severe 
drought having dried up all the reservoirs of water in the 
forts. On Monday, the £0th of Rajab, the garrison, in an 
extreme state of weakness and distraction, came out of the 
fort, and by compulsion left their native place empty; • . , 
and the fort of Kalanjar, which was celebrated throughout 
the world for being as strong as the wall of Alexander,” was 
taken. “The temples were converted into mosques and 
abodes of goodness, and the ejaculations of the bead-counters 
and the voices of the summoners to prayer ascended to the 
highest heaven, and the very name of idolatry was anni- 
hilated. . . , Fifty thousand men came under the collar of 
slavery, and the plain became black as pitch with Hindus.” 
Elephants and cattle, and countless arms also, became the 
spoil of the victors. 

^ The reins of victory were then directed towards Mahoba, 
and the government of Kalanjar was conferred on Hazabbar- 
ud-dln Hasan Arnal. When Kutb-ud-dln was satisfied with 
all the arrangements made in that quarter, he went towards 
Badaiin, “ which is one of the mothers of cities, and one of the 
chiefest of the country of Hind,” ^ 

Chandel Rajas lingered on as purely local chiefs until the^^ejast 
sixteenth century, but their affairs are of no general interest.^ Chandels. 

^ Taj-^nl-Madsir^ as abstracted by Pramarah race Kalanjar is in the 
Elliot, of India^Yol. ii, p. £31; Banda distiiet, N. lat. £5^ E. long. 

Raverty, tramk Tahakdty p, 5£3, 80*^ 3£' ; Mahoba is in the Hamirpux 

The learned translator, usually so district. 

accurate, has made an unlucky slip ® For Chandel history, see es- 
in this passage by rendering the pecially /. A, S, B., 1881, part i, 
personal name Parmar as ‘of the pp. 1-53; Cunningham, ArchmoL 
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The Chandel clan was scattered, and its most notaW 
modern representative is the Raja of Gidhaur, near Mungir 
(Monghyr) in Bengal. 

The last The Kalachiiri or Haihaya Rajas of Chedi are last men- 
Kak- tioned in an inscription of the year 1181 a.d,, and the 

churis. manner of their disappearance is not exactly known ; but 
there is reason to believe that they were supplanted by the 
Baghels of Rewa. The Hayobans Rajputs of the Baliya 
district in the east of the United Provinces claim descent 
from the Rajas of Ratanpur in the Central Provinces, and 
probably are really an offshoot of the ancient Haihaya race. 
The later kings of Chedi used an era according to which the 
year 1 was equivalent to 249-50 a. d. This era, also called 
the Traikutaka, originated in Western India, where its use 
can be traced back to the fifth century.^ The reason of its 
adoption by the kings of Chedi is not apparent. 

VII 

Paramaras (Pawars) of Malwa 

mn 8"20 The Paramara dynasty of Malwa, the region north of the 
Paramara Narmada, anciently known as Avanti, or the kingdom of 
specially memorable by reason of its association 
of Malwa. many eminent names in the history of later Sanskrit 
literature. The dynasty was founded by a chief named 
Upendra or Krishnaraja, early in the ninth century, when 
so many ruling families attract notice for the first time, and 
it lasted for about four centuries. Upendra appears to have 
come from Chandravati and Achalgarh, near Mount Abu, 
where his clan had been settled for a long time. 

974-95 The seventh Raja, named Munja, who was famous for his 

Raja^ Mep.j yol. xxi ; and sundry inscrip- L M., vol. i, pp. 250-5. 

Muiija. tions in Mp, Ind., vols. i, ii. A ^ For Kalachuri history, see Cun- 

monograph on the subject by the ningham, Reports, vols. ix, x, xxi ; 

author will appear shortly in the and many inscriptions in Ep. Ind 

Indian Antkj^ru. The coins of the For the era, see Fleet (/. B. A, S., 
Chandel and Cnedi dynasties are 1905, p. 566). For the Hayobans 
fully discussed by Cunningham, Rajputs, see Crooke,j&'!5/mo^mp/wcai^ 
Ooim of Med, India, pp. 67-80 ; and Handbook (Allahabad, 1890), p. 156 ; 
the author, J. A. B,B., vol. Ixvi, Tribes and Castes of the North-West 
part i (1897), p. 306 ; Catah Cotm Prormces and Ondh, vol. ii, p. 493. 
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learning and eloquence, was not only a patron of poets, but 
was himself a poet of no small reputation, and the anthologies 
include various compositions attributed to his pen, 
author Dhanamjaya and his brother Dhanika were among 
the distinguished scholars who graced his court. His energies 
were not devoted solely to the peaceful pursuit of literature, 
much of his time being spent in fighting with his neigh- 
bours, Sixteen times the Chalukya king, Taila 11, was 
defeated by him. The seventeenth attack failed, and Munja, 
who had crossed the Godavari, Taila’s northern boundary, 
was defeated, captured, and executed about 995 a. 

The nephew of Munja, the famous Bhoja, ascended the 1018-60 
throne of Dhara, which was in those days the capital of 
Malwa, about 1018 a. d., and reigned gloriously for more Bhoja. 
than forty years. Like his uncle, he cultivated with equal 
assiduity the arts of peace and war. Although his fights 
with the neighbouring powers, including one of the Muham- 
madan armies of Mahmud of Ghazni, are now forgotten, his 
fame as an enlightened patron of learning and a skilled 
author remains undimmed, and his name has become proverbial 
as that of the model king according to the Hindu standard. 

Works on astronomy, architecture, the art of poetry, and 
other subjects are attributed to him, and there is no doubt 
that he was a prince, like Samudragupta, of very uncommon 
ability. A mosque at Dhara now occupies the site of Bhoja’s 
Sanskrit college, which seems to have been held in a temple 
dedicated appropriately to Sarasvatl, the goddess of 
learning.^ 

The great Bhojpur lake, a beautiful sheet of water to the Bhojpur 
south-east of Bhopal, covering an area of two hundred and 

^ Munja had an embarrassing Hist, of Dekkan,’ ibid., p. 914). 
variety of names — ^Vakpati (II), * ArchaeoL 8. Animal 

Utpalaraja, Amoghavarsha, Prittii- 1903-4, pp. 938-43, The most 

vivallabha, and Srivallabha. His complete list of the works ascribed 

aceessiontookplacein974A, D.,and to Bhoja is said to be that in 

his death about twenty years later, Aufrecht’s Cataloam^ Catalogorum, 

between 994 and 997 {Biihler, in vol, i, p. 418, vol. ii, p. 91^. For 

Ep. Ind., i, 999-8, 994, 309 ; Fleet, Bhoja’s date and the history of his 

‘ Dynasties of Kanarese Districts,V predecessor, Sindhuraja, see Ind, 

9na ed., p, 439, in Bom* Qaz., 1896, Ant*^ 1907, pp. 170-9. 
voL i, part ii; Bhandarkar, ‘Early 
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fifty square miles, formed by massive embankments closing 
the outlets in a circle of hills, was his noblest monument, 
and continued to testify to the skill of his engineers until 
the fifteenth century, when the dam was cut by order of a 
Muhammadan king, and the water drained offV The bed of 
the lake is now a fertile plain intersected by the Indian 
Midland Railway.^ 

About 1060 A.n. this accomplished prince succumbed to 
an attack by the confederate kings of Gujarit and Chedi ; 
and the glory of his house departed. His dynasty lasted 
as a purely local power until the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when it was superseded by chiefs of the Tomara 
clan, who were in their turn followed by Chauhan Rajas, ^ 
from whom the crown passed to Muhammadan kings inT401. 
Akbar suppressed the local dynasty in 1569, and incorporated 
Malwa in the Moghal empire. 


VII 

Pakt and Sena Dipimiks of Bilw ami Bengal 

650 A. D. Harsha, when at the height of his power, exercised a 
certain amount of control as suzerain over the whole of 
unknown. Bengal, even as far east as the distant kingdom of Kama- 
rupa, or Assam, and seems to have possessed full sovereign 
authority over western and central Bengal. After his death, 
the local Rajas no doubt asserted their independence ; but, 
except for the strange story of Arjuna and Wang-Hiueii-tse, 
related in the thirteenth chapter, no particulars are known 
concerning the history of Bengal for nearly a century. 
Bengali tradition traces the origin of many notable families 
to five Brahmans and five Kayasths supposed to have been 
imported from Kanauj by a half-mythical king named 
Adisura in order to revive orthodox Hindu customs, which 
had fallen into disuse during the time when Buddhism was 
predominant. But no authentic record of this monarch has 
been discovered, and his real existence may be doubted. If 

' Malcolm, Central India^ i, 05; with map of the bed of the lake. 
Kincaid, Ind, Ant., xvii, pp, S^-0, * Malcolm, Central India, i, 06. 
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he ever existed he must have reigned in Bengal earlier than 
the Palas, whose history will now be noticed. 

Early in the eighth century (cir. 730-40 a.d.) a chieftain cin 730-40 
named Gopala became ruler of Bengal. Towards the close 
of his life he extended his power westwards over Magadha or the ‘Pala ’ 
Biharj and is said to have reigned forty-five years. 
suffered defeat at the hands of Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king 
of Rajputana.^ He was a pious Buddhist, and was credited 
with the foundation of a great monastery at Udandapura, or 
Otantapuri, believed by Cminingham to be the town of 
Bihar, which seems to have been the capital of the later 
Pala kings. Inasmuch as the word jpala was an element in 
the personal names of the founder of the family and his suc- 
cessors, the dynasty is commonly and conveniently designated 
as that of the *Pala kings of Bengal’. 

The second king, Dharmapala, who is credited with a Dharma- 
reign of sixty-four years, is known to have reigned for 
least thirty-two years. The Tibetan historian Taranath 
expressly states that his rule extended from the Bay of 
Bengal to Delhi and Jalandhar in the north and to the 
valleys of the Vindhyan range in the south. This ascription 
of wide dominion is supported by the certain fact that 
Dharmapala dethroned Indrayudha, or Indraraja, king of 
Panchala, whose capital was Kanauj, and installed in his 
stead Chakrayudha, with the assent of the neighbouring 
northern powers, enumerated as the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, 

Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, and Gandhara kings. This 
event took place soon after 800 a. d., and prior to the thirty- 
second year of Dharmapala’s reign as recorded in two 
grants.^ It is noticeable that the grant of four villages in 
the province of Paundravardhana was issued at the royal 
camp or court at Pitaliputra.® When Hiuen Tsang visited 
the ancient imperial city in the seventh century he found the 
buildings of Asoka in ruins, and the inhabitants limited to 

^ Eashtrakiita grants copper-plate iwl., iv, Sa9), 

xi, 136, 160 ; xii, 164 ; Mp, Ind,^ vi, *TOe does 

S40). not necessanljr mean a camp only 

® Bhagaipur copper-plate {Ind. (D. R. Bkandarkar). 

Ant,^ XV, 304 ; xx,308) ; Khalimpur 
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about a thousand persons occupjing a small walled town on 
the bank of the Ganges in the northern portion of the site.^ 
Apparently the city had recovered to some extent when 
Dharmapala held his court there about 810 a.i>, 

Devapala, the third sovereign of the dynasty, is regarded 
by the oldest writers on Brahman genealogy in Bengal as 
having been the most powerful of the Palas,^ A grant dated 
in the thirty-third year of his reign was issued from the 
court at Mudgagiri, or Monghyr.® Like all the other kings 
of his house, he was zealous in the cause of Buddhism, and is 
reputed to have waged war with the unbelievers, destroying 
forty of their strongholds. He is also alleged to have sub- 
dued Orissa, and to have reigned for foi'ty-eight years.^ 

The next king deserving of notice is Mahipala, the ninth 
of the dynasty, who is known to have been reigning in 1026 
A. D., and is supposed to have ruled for fifty- two years,^ His 
reign is marked by the revival of Buddhism in Tibet, which 
had been much weakened by the persecution of Langdarma 
a century earlier. Pundit Dharmapala and other holy men 
from Magadha accepted an invitation to Tibet in 1013 a. n,, 
and did much to restore the religion of Gautama to honour 
in that country. A subsequent mission dispatched in 1042, 
during the reign of Mahipala’s successor, Nayapala, and 
headed by Atisa, from the Vikramasila monastery in 
Magadha, continued the work and firmly re-established 
Tibetan Buddhism,® 

An old Sanskrit work from Bengal represents Ramapala, 
the fourteenth king, as the last of his dynasty, although the 


^ Waiters^ ii, 87, 88 ; Beal, ii, 82, 
86 . 

® A. S. i?., vol. Ixiii, part i 
(1894), p. 41. 

^ Ind, Ant., xxi, 254. 

* Schiefoer,^?lira»iajf^,pp. 208-14. 
Taranath adds that DevapSla sub- 
dued Varendra, i. e. the Malda 
district, &c., which is hard to 
understand, for that province must 
have been under Pala rale earlier. 

° Sarnath inscription of 1083 
(v. E.) in Ind. Ant., xiv, 140, 


Cunningham mentions ‘ an inscrip- 
tion on a brass image dated in the 
forty-eighth year of his reign ’ 
(Eep., XV, 153 ). 

® Sarat Chandra Das (J. A. 8.B., 
vol. 1, part i, pp. 286, 237). Tara- 
nath says that the date of MahT- 
pala’s death coincided approximately 
with that of the Tibetan king, Khri- 
ral, whom I cannot trace in the 
Ksts {8c1mfnm\ p. 225). For the 
chronology, see /. A. S. B., vol. Ixix, 
part i (1900), p. 192. 
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inscriptions carry it on for several generations longer.^ 
Ramapala, who apparently reigned for about forty years in 
the latter part of the eleventh and the beginning of the 
twelfth century, is recorded to have conquered Mithila, or 
the land of Janaka, the modern Champaran and Darbhanga 
districts, and to have slain its king Bhima. Buddhism 
flourished vigorously during this reign owing to the efforts 
of the great scholar Abhayakara, the monasteries of Magadha 
being crowded with thousands of residents.^ Ramapala’s 
dominions must have included Assam, the government of 
which was conferred by his son Kumarapala on a minister 
named Vaidyadeva, who was invested with kingly powers.^ 

King Govindapala is known to have been on the throne Latest 
in 1175 A.D. and, according to tradition, the ruler 
Magadha at the time of the Muhammadan conquest, in 
1193 A.D., was Indradyumna[“pala], Forts attributed to 
him are still pointed out in the Mungir (Monghyr) district.® 

At about the time of Mahipala’s death, or a little later, dr. loso 
a Raja, named Vijayasena, founded a rival dynasty in Bengal, 
commonly called that of the ^ Sena kings,’ which wrested the ‘Sena’ 
eastern provinces for a time jfirom the hands of the Pala 
dynasty, the power of which was then much circumscribed, 
Gangeyadeva of Chedi, as has been already mentioned, is 
supposed to have been recognized as the sovereign of TirhGt 
in 1019 A. n. But his supremacy did not last long, and an 
independent local dynasty of northern Tirhut was established 
at Simraon early in the fourteenth century. 

In Bihar and Bengal both ‘ Palas ’ and ‘ Senas ’ were swept 1193 a.b. 
away by the torrent of Muhammadan invasion at the end of 
the twelfth century, when Kutb-ud-dm’s general, Muhammad, conquest 
the son of Bakhtiyar, stormed Bihar in (a.h. 589) 1193 a.d., 

^ J. A. B. B., vol Ixiii, part i draDas (J, A. B, B., voL 11, part 1 
(1894), p. 46. Taranath says that (1889), p. 16). 
the dynasty ended with Yakshapala, ® Ep. Ind.^ ii, 355. 

thesonofflamapala,ayearafterthe * Cunningham, Eep., iii, 195; 
death of the latter {Schiefner^ p. hud. Ant,, xix, 358. 

951). In the Kamauii plate inscrip- ® Buchanan, Eastern India, ii, 
tion the son of Ramapala is named 93 ; Cunningham, Eep,, iii, 135, 159, 
Kumarapala (Bp. Jnd, ii, 355). 169. 

* Bchiefner, p. 950 ; Sarat Chan- 
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and surprised Nudxali Nuddea) in the following year. 

The Musalman general, who had already made his name 
a terror by repeated plundering expeditions in Bihar, seized 
the capital by a daring stroke. The almost contemporary 
historian met one of the survivors of the attacking party in 
1243 A.D.j and learned from him that the fort of Bihar was 
seized by a party of only two hundred horsemen, who boldly 
rushed the postern gate and gained possession of the place. 
Great quantities of plunder were obtained, and the slaughter 
of the ‘ shaven-headed Brahmans \ that is to say, the Buddhist 
monks, was so thoroughly completed, that when the victor 
sought for some one capable of explaining the contents of 
the books in the libraries of the monasteries, not a living 
man could be found who was able to read them, *It was 
discovered,** we are told, ^ that the whole of that fortress and 
city was a college, and in the Hindi tongue they call 
a college Bihar.’ ^ 

Destnic- This crushing blow, followed up, of course, by similar acts 
BuddEsm of destroyed the vitality of Buddhism in its ancient 

home. No doubt, a few devout, though disheartened, adhe- 
rents of the system lingered round the desecrated shrines for 
a few years longer ; and even to this day traces of the religion 
once so proudly dominant may be discerned in the practices 
of obscure sects; but Buddhism as a popular religion in 
Bihar, its last abode in Upper India south of the Himalaya, 
was destroyed once and for all by the sword of a single 
Musalman adventurer,^ Many monks who escaped death fled 
to Tibet, Nepal, and Southern India. 

1194 A. D. The overthrow of the ^ Sena’ dynasty was accomplished 
of the equal, or even greater ease. The ruler of eastern Bengal 

‘Sena" in those days was an aged king, called Rai Lakhmaniya by 
the Muhammadan writer, and reputed to have occupied 
the throne for eighty years. The portents which had attended 
his birth had been justified by the monarch’s exceptional 

^ Eaverty, transl. Tdbakdt-i- Muhammadan Conquest ’ ; and 
Nadrz, 'p» Vpnd7iamaman(;a^; a distant echo 

® See papers by H. P. of the LalUavistara' (/. A, B, 

‘ Buddhism in Bengal since the vol Ixiv, part i, 1895, pp. 55-68). 
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personal qualities. His family, we are told, was respected 
by all the Rais or chiefs of Hindustan, and he was considei'ed 
to hold the rank of hereditary Khallf (Caliph), or spiritual 
head of the country. Trustworthy persons aifirmed that no 
one, great or small, ever suffered injustice at his hands, and 
his generosity was proverbial. 

This much respected sovereign held his court at Nudiah, Nudfah, 
situated in the upper delta of the Ganges, on the Bhaglrathi 
river, about sixty miles north of the site of Calcutta. The 
town still gives its name to a British district, and is renowned 
as the seat of a Hindu college organized after the ancient 
manner. 

Early in 1194 a. n. (590 a.h.), the year after his facile Capture 
conquest of Bihar, Muhammad the son of Bakhtiyar, equipped 
an army for the subjugation of Bengal. Riding in advance, 
he suddenly appeared before Nudiah with a slender following 
of eighteen horsemen, and boldly entered the city, the people 
supposing him to be a horsedealer. But when he reached 
the gate of the Rai’s palace, he drew his sword and attacked 
the unsuspecting household. The Rai, who was at his 
dinner, was completely taken by surprise, 

^and fled barefooted by the rear of the palace; and his 
whole treasure, and all his wives, maidservants, attendants, 
and women fell into the hands of the invader. Numerous 
elephants were taken, and such booty was obtained by the 
Muhammadans as is beyond all compute. When his (Mu- 
hammad’s) army arrived, the whole city was brought under 
subjection, and he fixed his head quarters there.’ 

Rai Lakhmaniya fled to Bikrampur in the Dacca district,^ Lakli- 
where he died ; and the conqueror presently destroyed the 
city of Nudiah, and established the seat of his government madan 
at Lakhnauti, or Gaur. Mosques, colleges, and Muham- 
madan monasteries were endowed by him and his officers in 
all parts of the kingdom, and a great portion of the spoil 
was judiciously sent to his distant chief, Kutb-ud-dln. 

^ Raverty , transl. Tahuk^^-i- certainty as to the place of the Sena 
Nddri, p. 557; Elliot, RmI o/ king’s retreat. 

Jndi'a, ii, 309. There is some nn- 
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Such was the dishonoured end of the last Hindu kingdoms 
of Bengal and Bihar, which would have made a better fight 
for life if they had deserved to exist. ^ The administration 
of the aged Lakhmaniya must have been hopelessly inefficient 
to permit a foreign army to march unobserved across Bengal, 
and to allow of the surprise of the palace by an insignificant 
party of eighteen horsemen. 

Notwithstanding the manifest rottenness of their system 
of government, the *Sena^ kings were sufficiently conceited 
to establish a special era of their own, which they called by 
the name of Lakshmana-sena. The first current year, 
according to this computation, corresponded with 1119~-20 
A.D. (513 H.) ; and the epoch apparently was the date of the 
coronation of Lakshmana-sena, who must have been identical 
with the aged Rai Lakhmaniya of the Muhammadan his- 
torians. It is recorded that the latter came to the throne 
in 510 A.H., equivalent to 1116-17 A.n., just eighty lunar 
years previous to the easy victory of the Muslim invader, 
and the era was invented presumably to mark the date of 
Lakshmana-sena’s coronation in October, 1119 a.b.^ 


* As a petty local dynasty in the 
extreme east of Bengal the ‘ Senas ’ 
lasted for four generations longer, 
in subordination to the Muham- 
madan rulers of the province. The 
four principal Sena kings, accord- 
ing to the inscriptions, were Vljaya- 
sena, Ballalasena, Lakshmagiasena, 
and ViSvarSpasena (Kielhom, 
Jnd., viii, App., p. 18). BallaJfar 
sena is well remembered as the 
founder of the system of ‘ Kulinism ’ 
among the Brahmans, and the ruins 
of his palace are still shown at 
Bikranmur in the Dacca district 
(/. A, voL xlvii, part i (IBTS), 
p. 401). 

^ For the history of the *Pala’ 
and ‘Sena’ kings, which is veiy 
imperfectly known, see Schiefner^s 
TwranMh ; Cunningham, Meports, 
vols. iii, xi, xv; Blochmann in 
J, A. S. J5., voL xliv, part i, p. 275 ; 
and Raverty’s reply, ibid., voL xlv, 

. 395. Major Raverty had the 
etter of the controversy, and has 


been followed in tlie text. Dr. 
Hoernle’s article, ‘The Palas of 
Bengal,’ in Ind. Ant,^ xiv, 169, 
is also of value, although the 
chronology is erroneous. also 
Beveridge, X A* 8. B., vol. Ivii, 
part i (1888), p. 5 ; ibid., vol, Ixix, 
mrt i, pp. 61, 66, 190. The true 
date of the Lakshmana-sena era 
has been fixed by Prof. Kielhom, 
who gives a list of inscriptions dated 
in that era in Bp* Ind*^ voL v, 
appendix, Nos, 576-8. For the 
Sena dynasty, the papers of Nagen- 
dranathaVasu in vol. Ixv 

(1896), part i, pp. 6-38, give much 
information, discussed from an inde- 
pendent point of view. That author 
relies on the date 1169 a. p. (1091 
Saka) for Ballala sena, the prede- 
cessor of Lakshmana sena, as given 
in the i>awflwa^am,awork'attnbuted 
to Ballala sena. I reject that date, 
and a^ee with Mr. Beveridge in 
preferring the authority of Minhaj- 
i-SirSj, the almost contemporary 
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IX 

The Ryput Clam 

Ethnological speculations, or discussions about facial Apparent 
angles, thick or thin noses, long skulls or broad skulls, the 
mystery of the origin of caste, and so forth, are foreign to clans, 
the purpose of this work, and cannot be even lightly handled 
in these pages.^ But the narrative sections of this chapter 
dealing with the political fortunes of many Rajput clans can 
hardly fail to suggest to the thoughtful reader inquiries 
which seem to demand with urgency some sort of answen 
Who were these Rajputs— Parihars, Pawars, Chandels, and 
the rest— and why do they and their affairs make such a 
confused stir during the centuries intervening between the 
death of Harsha and the Muhammadan conquest? The 
dominance of the Rajput clans is at first sight the con- 
spicuous fact diiferentiating the mediaeval from the ancient 
period in the history of Northern India, and the mind craves 
for an explanation. It is proverbially easier to ask questions 
than to answer them, and in this case the facts are far too 
complex and imperfectly known to admit of concise satisfac- 
tory explanations. Still it may be worth while to make 
a few observations on the subject, designed to help the weary 
reader in his endeavour to find some sort of clue to guide 
him through the maze of dynasties. 

The apparently sudden introduction of Rajput states on Kshatri- 
the stage during the eighth and ninth centuries is in part an 
illusion. Hardly anything is known about the caste or 
tribal position of the ancient ruling families. Nobody can 
tell exactly the rank of Hindu society to which the family 
of Asoka or Samudragupta belonged, and nothing is on 

author of the Taha^dPi-JSfashn. Duffs most useful book. The 
The PSla and Sena dynasties need Chronology of India (Constable, 
to be discussed in a critical mono- 1899). tte minor dynasties have 
graph, not been noticed in the text. 

Re«uiers who desire to study the ^ See Risley and Gait, Census of 
subject of the mediaeval dynasties India^ 1901, vol i ; Rose, Cmms 
more in detail will find dynastic JR^port for the Panjdh^ 1901 ; and 
lists and copious references In Miss the other Cenms Reports. 
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record to indicate how far the kings whose names appear 
prominently on the scene were merely successful personal 
adventurers or how far they were the heads of dominant 
clans. In later times all Rajputs have considered themselves 
to be Kshatriyas— members of the second of the four castes 
according to the familiar Brahman theory^ So far back as 
the time when the Dialogues of the Buddha were composed 
the Kshatriyas were recognized as an important element in 
society, and in their own estimation stood higher than 
the Brahmans/^ The fact probably is that from very 
remote days ruling clans of Kshatriyas, essentially similar to 
the Rajputs of later days, existed and were continually form- 
ing new states, just in the same way as in the mediaeval 
period. But their records have perished, and only a few 
exceptionally conspicuous dynasties are at all remembered, 
and so stand out on the page of history in a manner that 
does not fully represent the truth. The term Kshatriya 
was, I believe, always one of very vague meaning, simply 
denoting the Hindu ruling classes which did not claim 
Brahman descent. Occasionally a Raja might be a Brahman 
by caste, but the Brahman’s natural place at court was that 
of minister rather than that of kiiig.^ Chandragupta 
Maurya presumably was considered to be a Kshatriya — his 
minister Chanakya certainly was a Brahman, 

The real difference between the ancient and mediaeval 
periods is that the living tradition concerning the former 
has been broken, while that conceming the latter survives. 
The Mauryas and Guptas belong to a dead and buried past, 
remembered only through books, inscriptions, and coins, 
while the clans whose ruling families came into notice during 
the mediaeval period are still very much alive, and in many 
cases form numerous and influential sections of the existing 
population, 

^ Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vais- ® Rhys Davids, Malo^ues of the 
yas, Sudras. The Brahman caste Buddha^ pp. 119; /. i?. A, 
appears to be as much mixed in 1894, p. 342. 
blood as the Rajputs. The Vai^yas * Hiuen Tsang mentions several 
are a very indefinite group, and Brahman Rajas, e. g. of Ujjain, 
Sudras, as such, are hardly recog-* Jijhoti, and Mahe^varapura, mal, 
nized in Northern India. ii, 270, 271. 
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Tod and the other older writers pereeived long ago The 
that the Rajpiit clans are in large part of foreign, or, as eEmen^^ 
they called it, ^Scythian’ descent. The more exact re- 
searches of recent times have fully confirmed this opinion, 
and it is now possible to indicate with a considerable degree 
of precision the source of the foreign blood in several of the 
principal clans, and at the same time to recognize the close- 
ness of their relationship with castes which occupy a social 
position lower than that of the Rajputs. 

The earliest foreign immigration within the limits of the The Sakas 
historical period which can be verified is that of the Sakas Yaeh- 
in the second century b. c. {ante^ ^. 198) ; and the next is . that 
of the Yueh-chi or Kushans in the first century a.d. {cinte^ 
p. 237). Probably none of the existing Rajput clans can carry 
back their genuine pedigrees so far. I have no doubt that the 
ruling families of both the Sakas and the Kushans when they 
became Hinduized were admitted to rank as Kshatriyas in 
the Hindu caste system, but the fact can be inferred only 
from the analogy of what is ascertained to have happened in 
later ages— it cannot be proved. 

The third recorded great irruption of foreign barbarians The 
occurred during the fifth century and the early part of the 
sixth. There are indications that the immigration from 
Central Asia continued during the third century {(mUy p. 255), 
but, if it did, no distinct record of the event has been pre- 
served, and, so far as positive knowledge goes, only three 
certain irruptions of foreigners on a large scale through the 
northern and north-western passes can be proved to have 
taken place within the historical period anterior to the 
Muhammadan invasions of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The first and second, as above observed, were those of the 
Sakas and Yueh-chi respectively, and the third was that of 
the Hunas, or White Huns. , These names, Saka, Yueh-chi, 
and Huna, merely indicate the predominant elements in the 
invading swarms, which included many various races. The 
tradition of descent from the first and second swarms has 
been lost for ages. The Turk! Shahiya kings of Kabul, who 
were displaced by the Hindu Shahiyas in the ninth century, 
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boasted their descent from the great Kushan king, Kanishka 
{ante^ p. S45), but I do not know of any later claim on the part 
of an Indian ruling family to relationship with the Yueh-chi. 

The break in tradition seems to be due in large measure 
to the far-reaching effects of the third barbarian irruption^ 
to which the name of Huna is given. The meagre literary 
record of the Hun invasion is supplemented by so many 
miscellaneous observations in the domains of ethnology, 
archaeology, and numismatics, that a strong impression is 
produced on the mind of the student that the Hun invasions 
disturbed Hindu institutions and polity much more deeply 
than would be supposed from perusal of the Puranas^ and 
other literary works. The Hindu writers display great un- 
willingness to dwell upon ‘ barbarian invasions. They 
never allude to the existence of Alexander the Great, and 
the Gujarat historians similarly ignore the sack of Somnath 
by Mahmud of Ghazni.^ If Muhammadan authors had not 
related in detail the story of that famous raid, no record of 
it would have been found in Indian literature or inscriptions. 
There is, therefore, no reason for surprise that the Hindu 
record of the Hun deluge is meagre, and that recognition of 
its importance has had to be won laboriously by the patient 
researches of modern archaeologists. It is impossible to set 
forth the complicated evidence in this place, and the reader 
must be asked to accept the assertion that the series of 
invasions by the Huns and associated foreign tribes in the 
fifth and sixth centuries shook Indian society in Northern 
India to its foundations, severed the chain of tradition, and 
brought about a rearrangement of both castes and ruling 
families. The effects of the Him cataclysm are obscured 
partially by the brilliant achievement of Harsha in establish- 
ing for thirty-six years a strong paramount power able to 
control the conflicting interests of the various races, clans, 
and creeds subject to his temporary sway,^ When his 
heavy hand was removed all those elements broke loose, and, 

^ Bom, Gaz,f vol. i, part i (18%), but his paramount power dates 
p. 1S4, note 5. from 612 a. d. and continued until 

Harsha’s reign began in 606, his death in 648. 
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after a period of unrecorded anarchy, produced in the domain 
of politics the new grouping of states described in its leading 
features in this chapter. 

It seems to be clearly established that the Hun group of The 
tribes or hordes made their principal permanent settlements 
in the Panjab and Rajputana. The most important element 
in the group, after the Huns themselves, was that of the 
Gurjaras, whose name still survives in the spoken form Gujar 
as the designation of a widely diffused middle-class caste in 
North-Western India. The Gujars are primarily a pastoral 
people, but, of course, like almost all Indian castes, largely 
in agriculture. The Jats or Jats are recognized 
universally to be akin to the Gujars, although it is impos- 
sible to define the relationship. Neither Jats or Gujars are 
accounted to rank as Rajputs or Kshatriyas, but most of the 
Panjab Jats claim Rajput descents 

The prominent position occupied by Gurjara kingdoms in Gwjara 
early mediaeval times is a recent discovery. The existence 
of a small Gurjara principality at Bharoch (Broach), and of 
a larger state in Rajputana, has been known to archaeologists 
for many years, but the recognition of the fact that Bhoja, 
and the other kings of the powerful Kanauj dynasty in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries were Gurjaras is of very 
recent date and is not yet general. Certain misreadings of 
epigraphic dates obscured the true history of that dynasty, 
and the correct readings have been established only within 
the last two or three years. It is now definitely proved that 
Bhoja (cir. 840-90 a. n.), his predecessors and successors, 
belonged to the Pratihara (Parihar) clan of the Gurjara 
tribe or caste, and, consequently, that the well known clan 
of Parihar Rajputs is a branch of the Gurjara or Gujar 
stock.^ 

^ Jat in United Provinces, Jat in ‘Epigraphic Notes* ^ibid., voL xxi); 

Fanjab. Panjdh Cenms 1901 ^ Prof. Kielhorn, ‘ Epigraphic Notes,’ 
pp. 394, 396. ‘ No. IT, ‘ The Gwalior Inscription 

® The discovery is the work of of Mihira Bhoja’ 

Messrs. A. M. T. Jackson (Bom, schaft d, IVissensch,^ Gottingen, 

(?a«., voL i, part i (1896), esp. p, 1905). This important inscription 
467) ; D. R. Bnandarkar, ‘ Gurjaras’ has been edited also by Hirananda 
(X Bo. Br. B, A. voL xx) ; and in the ArchaeoL S. Indm^ Annual 
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A familiar legend appearing in the Chmd Maim and other 
documents in variant forms groups together four Rajput 
clans— the Pawar (PramaraX Parihar (Pratihara), Chauhan 
(ChahumanaX and Solankror Chaulukya- — as being AgmJmla^ 
or ‘ fire-borUj’ originating from a sacrificial fire-pit at Mount 
Abu in Southern Rajputana. The myth seems to express 
the historical truths that the four clans named are related, 
and all arose in southern Rajputtoa. 

The fact that one of them, the Parihar clan, undoubt- 
edly is of the Gujar stock, raises a strong presumption 
that the others are also descended from Gurjaras or similar 
foreign immigrants. In this way the origin of some of 
the most notable of the Rajput clans is accounted for. 
The Gurjaras are believed to have entered India either 
along with or soon after the White Huns, and to have 
settled in large numbers in Rajputana ; but there is 
nothing to show what part of Asia they came from, or to 
what race they belonged. The Pawar head quarters were 
at Chandra vat? and Achalgarh, near Mount Abu, and in the 
seventh century the Parihfe ruled a large part of RajputEna 
from Bhlnmal, about fifty miles to the north-west of Mount 
Abu* About 800 a . d . Nagabhata, king of the Gurjara 
country, conquered Kanauj, to which city he shifted his 
capital, and so founded the long line of Kanauj kings who 
ruled there until the capital was taken by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, at the close of 1018 a . n. {anie^ p. 354). The 
discovery that the Rajas of Kanauj from 800 to 1018, some 
of whom enjoyed the rank of paramount sovereigns of 
Northern India, really were the descendants of ^barbarian’ 
foreign immigrants into Rajputana in the fifth or sixth 
century and first cousins of the Gujars, although recognized 
as high-class Rajputs, is one of the most notable additions 
made to Indian historical knowledge for many years past. 
Although the history of the other Rajput clans of the north 
has not been worked out with equal fullness, a fair presump- 

1903-4, p. 277. Dr. Hoernle his small History of Indian and in 
has laid stress on the discovery in articles in i?. Vi. S,, 1903-5, 
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tion arises that many of them were of similar origin. The 
truth seems to be that when a foreign clan or tribe became 
Hinduized the ruling families were recognized as Kshatriyas 
or Rajputs, while the rank and file gradually lost their tribal 
organization, and developed into an Indian caste not regarded 
as aristocratic. 

Some of the principal clans farther south spring from Indi- 
a different source, and apparently are descended from the 
so-called aboriginal tribes, Gonds, Bhars, Kols, and the like, the 
whom Sir Herbert Risley calls by the singularly inappropriate 
generic name of ‘Dravidians’, one of the most misleading 
terms ever introduced.^ The evidence of a close connexion 
between the Chandels and the Gonds, who, again, were 
associated with the Bhars, is particularly strong; and the 
inference is fully justified that the Chandel Rajputs were 
originally Hinduized Bhars or Gonds, or both, who 
attained recognition as Kshatriyas or Rajputs, when they 
acquired power and took up the business of kingship for 
which the Kshatriya caste was appropriated. The Gaharwars 
similarly are associated with the Bhars ; the Bundelas 
and the northern Bathers are offshoots of the Gaharwars, 
and so on. The name of the great RMitrakuta clan 
of the Deccan, the political history of Which will be 
treated in the next chapter, is etymologically identical 
with Rathor, but there is not, I think, evidence of any 
racial connexion between the Rashtrakutas and the Rathors. 

The former seem to have originated among some one or 
other of the indigenous tribes of the Deccan in much 
the same way as the Chandels became differentiated from 
the Gonds of the territory which is now the Chhatarpur 
State.^. 

^ Dravidian is the English form Central India and the North, 
of the adjective JDravida, Math the * For the origin of the ChandSls, 
meaning ‘ belonging to Dravida, or see my paper in vol. xlvi, 

the Tamil country.’ It is applied part i (1877), p. £33. A monograph 
Math propriety to the territory, on the Chandel dynasty is in the 
people, or language of the extreme press for the Ind, Ant. For Gahar- 
south, but is who% inapplicable to wSrs, see Beames and Elliot, ItaceB 
the Gonds, Kols, Bhars, and other of the N. W. Provinces, and for all 
so-caUe^* ‘ non-Aryan ’ tribes of northern castes Mr. Crooke’s work 
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Struggle The unceasing wars of the uiediaeval period become 

noSiem more intelligible and interesting when they are 

and regarded as being in large part a secular struggle between 
the foreign Rajputs of the north and the indigenous Rajputs 
of the south. Of course, this arrangement of the sides did 
not always hold good, and powers normally at feud some- 
times made friends and contracted alliances one with the 
other, or all parties momentarily combined against the 
Muhammadans. But I think it is true that, as a general 
rule, the Rajputs formed by the social promotion of * abori- 
gines ’ were inimical to the Rajputs descended from ‘bar- 
barian’ immigrants. In the northern group the elans most 
conspicuous in the historical field are the Chauhans, Parihars, 
Tomaras, and Pawars ; in the southern group the principal 
clans are the Chandels, Kalachuris, or Haihayas, Galiarwars, 
and Rashtrakutas. The case of the Solankis (Chaulukya, 
Chalukya, &c.), is doubtful. There is some reason to 
think that they ought not to be grouped with the ‘fire- 
born ’ Rajputs, and also some reason for so classing 
them.^ 

Summary. The main points to remember are that the Kshatriya or 
Rajput caste is essentially an occupational caste, composed 
of all clans following the Hindu ritual who actually under- 
took the work of government; that^ consequently, people of 
most diverse races were and are lumped together as Rajputs ; 
and that most of the great clans now in existence are 
descended either from foreign immigrants of the fifth or 
sixth century a.d, or from indigenous races such as the Gonds 
and Bhars. This finding will, I fear, be displeasing to many 
families of Indian gentry, who naturally prefer to believe in 
orthodox Brahman-made pedigrees going back to the sun, 
moon, or fire-pit ; but I am convinced that it is substantially 
true, although the evidence is of a kind difficult to grasp, 
and incapable of brief presentation. The references in the 

in four volumes, Trilm and CasUs ^ Bom, fc. , voL i, part i 1896), 

p. 465, &c. Contra^ Ojhsi^ Early 
about the RSshtrakutas, see Bom, lEstory of the Solanils in Hindi’, 
to., vol. i, part i (1896), p pp. 1^-14. 

34 ; ibid., part ii, pp. 178, S84. 
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notes will enable the curious reader to pursue the subject 
further.^ 


I 


* Mr. James Kennedy has con- 
tributed a brilliant essay on this 
period to the second volume of the 
hidian Empire in the new edition of 
the Imperial Gazetteer. But some 
of Ms statements of dates and other 
matters of fact require correction, 
and his theoretical views are open 
to criticism. Mr. Kennedy is mis- 
taken in saying (p, 320') that ‘ there 
was certainly no Gurjara (Gujar) 
empire in Northern India in the 
eighth and ninth [leg. ** ninth and 


tenth centuries a. n.* The exten- 
sive dominion of Mihira Bhoja and 
his son between 840 and 910 a. ». 
may be called an ‘empire’ quite 
legitimately, if anybody cares to 
use the term. The bibliography at 
the end of Mr. Kennedy’s paper is 
useful. I hope to publish elsewhere 
a detailed account of the Gurjara 
kingdoms of Eajputanaand Kanauj, 
with full criticism of the numerous 
inscriptions and other authorities. 


I 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN 

The term Deccan, a convenient and familiar corruption of 
the Sanskrit word meaning the South, may be, and sometimes 
is, extended so as to cover the whole of India south of the 
Narmada; but is usually understood as designating a more 
limited territory, in which Malabar and the Tamil countries 
of the extreme south are not included. Thus limited, the 
term connotes the whole region occupied by the Telugu- 
speaking populations, as well as Maharashtra, or the 
Maratha country. With reference to modern political 
divisions, the greater part of the Deccan in this restricted 
sense is occupied by the territories of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Physically, the country is for the most part a hot, hilly 
tableland, watered by two great rivers, the Godavari and the 
Krishna (Kistna), the latter of which receives on the south 
an important affluent, the Tungabhadra. 

In this region the dominant power for four centuries and 
a half, up to about S80 a.d,, was the Andhra, the history 
of which has been discussed in Chapter VIII of this work. 
For some three centuries after the extinction of the Andhra 
dynasty, we have," as remarked by Professor Bhandarkar, 
‘no specific information about the dynasties that ruled over 
the country ’ ; but there is reason to believe that the western 
territory, or Maharashtra, was governed by princes belonging 
to the Rashtrakuta, or Ratta, clan ; which long afterwards, 
in the middle of the eighth century, became for a time the 
leading power of the Deccan. 

Practically the political history of the Deccan begins in 
the middle of the sixth century with the rise of the Chalukya 
dynasty. The Chalukyas claimed to be a race of Rajputs 
from the north, who imposed their rule upon the Dravidian 
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inHabitants of the Deccan tableland, which had already been 
largely influenced by the Aryan ideas of the northerners 
before the appearance of the Chalukyas on the scene. ^ The 
statements in the later Chalukya inscriptions, which profess 
to trace back the clan to its origin in Ajodhya, and provide 
the royal family with an orthodox mythological pedigree, are 
of no historical value. There is some reason for believing 
that the Chalukyas or Solankis were connected with the 
Chapas, and so with the foreign Gurjara tribe of which the 
Chapas were a branch, and it seems to be probable that they 
emigrated from Rajputana to the Deccan. 

The dynasty was founded by a chieftain named Pulakesin I, a. b. 
who made himself master of the town of Vatapi, the modern 
BMami in the Bijapur District, about 550 a. n., and estab- 
lished a principality of modest dimensions. He aimed, 
however, at more extended power, and is said to have asserted 
his claim to a paramount position by celebrating an aha- 
Tuedha, or horse-sacrifice. 

His sons, KTrtivarman and Mangalesa, extended the posses- Kirtivar- 
sions of the family both eastward and westward. The clans 
more or less completely subjugated by the former include le^a. 
the Mauryas of the Konkan — the strip of coast between the 
Western Ghats and the sea — who claimed descent from the 
ancient imperial Maury a dynasty. 

The succession to Mangalesa was disputed between his 608A,p._ 
son and one of the sons of Kirtivarman. The latter, having 
overcome his rival, ascended the throne of Vatapi as Pula- 

^ Except as otherwise stated, up to Jan., 1906. The names of 
this chapter is based upon the Pulakg;§in and many other persons 
second editions of Dr. Fleet’s mentioned have numerous variants 
* Dynasties of the Kanarese Bis- or equivalents. The spelling Pula- 
tricts’ and Prof. E. G. Bhan- kesin is now generally approved, 
darkar’s * Early History of the The name occurs in a Chapa gene- 
Dekkan,’ in Bombay Gazetteer alogy, which is the only instance 
(1896), vol. i, part ii. Full refer- known to Dr. Fleet of its occur- 
ences to original documents will be rence outside the Chalukya family, 
found in both works. Prof. Kiel- This fact supports Mr. Jackson’s 
horn’s ‘ Supplement to the List of view that the aolankis or Chalukyas 
Inscriptions of Southern India ’(J7j5. were connected with the Gurjaras, 

Ind . , vol. viii, App. ii) gives the most of whom the Chapas were a branch, 
trustworthy dynastic lists and the Gaz. (1896), vol. i, part i, 

latest results of epigraphic studies, pp. 197 note 9, 138, 4*63 note 9, 4.67). 
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kesin II in 608 a.d., and was formally crowned in the 
following year. For the space of twenty years or more this 
able prince devoted himself to a career of aggression directed 
against all the neighbouring states. On the west and north, 
the kings of Lata, or Southern Gujarat ; Gurjara, or Northern 
Gujarat and Bajputana; Malwa, and the Mauryas of the 
Konkan felt the weight of Pulakesin’s arm, 

6m A.B. In the east he made himself master of Vengi, between the 
Krishna and Godavari, and established his brother Kubja 
Vishnu vardhana there as viceroy in 609 A.n. A few years 
later, about 615 a.d., this prince set up as an independent 
sovereign, and founded the line of the Eastern Chalukyas, 
which lasted until 1070 a. n,, when it was absorbed into the 
Chola dynasty. 

Southern All the southern kingdoms, the Chola, Pandya, and 
wars. Kerala, as well as the Pallavet, were forced into conflict with 
the ambitioiis king of Vatapi, who undoubtedly was the most 
powerful monarch to the south of the Narmada in 630 A.n, 
620 A. i>. About ten years before that date he had successfully 
SlSaiSia. the attack on his dominions led in person by Harsha, 

the lord paramount of the north, who aspired to the 
sovereignty of all India ; but was foiled by the watchfulness 
and military skill of Pulakesin, by whom the line of the 
Narmada as the frontier between the southern and northern 
empires was successfully maintained.^ 

The fame of the king of Deccan spread beyond the 
limits of India, and reached the ears of Khusru II, king of 
Persia, who, in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, 6^5-6 a.d., 
received a complimentary embassy from Pulakesin.^ The 
courtesy was reciprocated by a return embassy sent from 
Persia, which was received with due honour at the Indian 
court. A large fresco painting in Cave No. 1 at Ajanta, 
although unhappily mutilated, is still easily recognizable 

Ante^ 'p, SIS, No. 9, Bombay, 1879), pp. 90-S. 

’ The authority is the Muham- For the frescoes, see Plate IV of 
madan historian Tabari, as trans- that work, and Plates II, III, IV in 
lated and quoted in Mr. Fergusson’s J. A. S, B., part i, vol Ix^di (1878) ; 
paper in /. .4. <8., and Bur^ss’s or the India Office atlas of the 

‘Notes on the Bauddha Rock Ajanta paintings. 

Temples of Ajanta ' (Arch. 5. TK/., 


625 A.n. 
Inter- 
course 
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as a vivid representation of the ceremonial attending the 
presentation of their credentials by the Persian envoys. 

This picture^ in addition to its interest as a contem- Ajan^ ^ 
porary record of unusual political relations between India 
and Persia, is of the highest value as a landmark in the 
history of art. It not only fixes the date of some of the 
most important paintings at Ajanta, and so establishes 
a standard by which the date of others can be judged ; but 
also proves, or goes a long way towards proving, that the 
Ajanta school of pictorial art was derived directly from 
Persia, and ultimately from Greece. 

The wonderful caves in the Aianta valley were duly 64i a. d. 
admired by Hiuen Tsang, who visited the court of 
Pulakesin II in the year 641 a.d. The king^s head quarters Tsang. 
at that time were not at Vatapi, but at another city, which 
has been identified for good reasons with Nasik. The 
pilgrim was profoundly impressed by the military power of 
Pulakesin, who was obeyed by his numerous subjects with 
‘perfect submission \ 

But his prosperity was not destined to last much longer. a.d. 
In 64^ A.D., the long-continued war, which, since the ycarp®|^|'g^ 
609 A.n., had been generally disastrous to the Pallavas ofby^he 
Kanchi, took a new turn, and brought ruin and death upon 
Pulakesin. The Pallava king, Narasimhavarman, took and 
plundered his capital, and presumably put him to death ; and 
for thirteen years the Chalukya power, which Pulakesin had 
laboured so hard to exalt, was in abeyance ; while the 
Pallavas dominated Southern India, 

In 655 A.D., VikramMitya I, a son of Pulakesin, restored 6o5 a. d.^ 
the fallen fortunes of his family, inflicting a severe defeat 
upon the Pallavas, whose strongly fortified capital, Kanchi, 
was captured. The struggle with the southern power long 
continued, and victory inclined now to one side, and now to 
the other. During this reign a branch of the Chalukya 
dynasty succeeded in establishing itself in Gujarat, where 
in the next century it offered vigorous opposition to the 
Arabs. 

The main feature of the succeeding reigns was the never- 

oc 
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f40 A.i>. ending conflict with the Pallams, whose capital was again 
taken by Vikraniadityall, about 740 A.n. 

753 A. B. Ib the middle of the eighth century, Dantidiirga, a chief- 

tain of the ancient, and apparently indigenous, Rashtrakuta 
conquest, clan, fought his way to the front, and overthrew Kirtivarman 
II Chalukya, the son and successor of Viki’amaditya II. The 
main branch of the Chalukyas now became extinct, and the 
sovereignty of the Deccan passed to the Rashtrakutas, in 
whose hands it remained for nearly two centuries and a 
quarter. 

550-750 During the two centuries of the rule of the early Chalukya 
State of dynasty of Vatapi, great changes in the religious state of the 
religion, country were in progress. Buddhism, although still in- 
fluential, and supported by a large section of the population, 
was slowly declining, and suffering gradual supersession by 
its rivals, Jainism and Brahmanical Hinduism. The sacri- 
ficial form of the Hindu religion received special attention, 
and was made the subject of a multitude of formal treatises. 
The Puranic forms of Hinduism also grew in popularity ; 
and everywhere elaborate temples dedicated to Vishnu, Siva, 
or other members of the Puranic pantheon, were erected ; 
which, even in their ruins, form magnificent memorials of 
the kings of this period. The orthodox Hindus borrowed 
from their Buddhist and Jain rivals the practice of excavating 
cave-temples; and one of the earliest Hindu works of this 
class is that made at Badi,mi in honour of Vishnu by 
Mangalesa Chalukya, at the close of the sixth century. 
Jainism was specially popular in the Southern Marathi 
country. 

ctV. 760 Dantidurga Rashtrakuta, after his occupation of Vatapi, 
Krishna I. effected other conquests; but, becoming unpopular, was 
dep),sed by his uncle, Krishna I, who completed the estab- 
lishi * ■ of Rashtrakuta supremacy over the dominions 
formerly held by the Chalukyas. A branch of his family 
founded a principality in Gujarat. 

Kailasa The reign of Krishna I is memorable for the execution of 
the most marvellous architectural freak in India, the Kailasa 
temple at Elura (EUora), now in the Nizam’s dominions 




THE ROCK-CUT KAILASA TEMPLE AT ELURA 
(J’rotn the south -ivesf) 
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(N. lat. 20*" E* long* 75'* 14% which is by far the most 
extensive and sumptuous of the rock-cut shrines. It has 
been fully described and illustrated by many writers, among 
whom Dr* Burgess ■ and Mr. ■ Fergusson possess most , 
authority.^ , 

Krishna L was succeeded by his son Grovinda II, who, after m\ 7«o 
a reign of nine or ten years, was followed, and apparently 
superseded, by his, brother Dhruva, an able and warlike 
prince, who continued with success the aggressive wars so 
dear to the heart of an Indian Raja, He prided himself 
especially on his defeat of Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king of 
Bhinmal, whom he despoiled of two white umbrellas taken 
by Vatsaraja from the king of Gauda, or Bengal. 

Govinda HI, son of Dhruva, may justly claim to be therin 790-- 
most remarkable prince of his vigorous dynasty. 
extended his power from the Vindhya mountains and Mai wi III 
on the north to Kanchi on the south ; while his direct rule 
was carried at least as far as the Tungabhadra. He created 
his brother Indraraja viceroy of Lata, or Southern Gujarat. 

The long reign of the next king, Amoghavarsha, who 8i5‘-77 
occupied the throne for at least sixty-two years, was largely Ambgha- 
spent in constant wars with the Eastern Chalukya Rajas 
Vengl. He transferred his capital from Nasik to Manyakheta, greLf*^ 
the Minkir of the Arab writers, now Milkhed in the Nimm’s 
dominions (N* lat. 17° 10', E, long. 77° 18')- old 

age he abdicated in favour of his son, Krishna II, and 
devoted the brief remainder of his' life to ascetic practices. 

The Digambara, or naked, sect of the Jains was libei'ally 
patronised by Amoghavarsha. The rapid progress made 
by Digambara Jainism late in the ninth and early in the 
tenth century, under the guidance of various notable leaders, 
including Jinasena and Gunabhadra, who enjoyed the favour 
of more than one monarch, had much to do with the marked 
decay of Buddhism ; which daily lost ground, until it finally 
disappeared from the Deccan in the twelfth century. 

^ CmBTmpk$m<diArch, *■ Deoli. pktes {Ep* 193, 

vol V. The correct early form of 1, TS), Dr. Fleet erroneously 
the name Is either Yellttra or> ’ as.eribes ' the foundation of Minya- 
Elipura. khete to Govinda III. 
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The brief reign of Indra III (914--16 a. b.) is signalized by 
his successful attack upon distant Kanaujy and the con- 
seq^uent temporary dethronement of Mahipala^ king of 
Panchala, the most considerable prince in northern India. 
This war probably deprived Mahipala of Surashtra and the 
other western provinces which were still under his control at 
the time of the accession of Indra Illd 

The war with the Cholas in the reign of Krishna IIIj^ 
Rashtrakuta, was remarkable for the death of Rijaditya, 
the Chola king, on the field of battle in 949 a.d. Much 
bitterness was introduced into the wars of this period by the 
hostility between the rival religions, Jainism and orthodox 
Hinduism. 

The last of the Rashtrakuta kings was Kakka II, over- 
thrown in 973 A. i). by Taila, or Tailapa II, a scion of the 
old Chalukya stock, who restored the family of his ancestors 
to its former glory, and founded the dynasty known as 
that of the Chalukyas of Ealyani ; which lasted, like that 
which it superseded, for nearly two centuries and a quarter. 

The conquest of Sind by Muhammad, son of Kasim, early 
in the eighth century, firmly established the political pre- 
dominance of Islam in that province, which was separated 
from India proper by the * lost ri ver’, the Hakra or Wahindah. 
The Gurjara kingdom of Bhmmal to the east of that river 
was united with that of Kanauj from the beginning of the 
ninth century, and maintained relations of chronic hostility 
with its Muslim neighbours on the west of the great stream. 
But the Rashtrakuta princes found their interest to lie in 
the pursuit of a different policy, and kept up friendly inter- 
course with the Arabs, while continually engaged in war with 
the Gurjaras. In consequence of this policy many Muham- 
madan merchants and travellers visited the western region of 
India, of whom some, beginning with the merchant Sulaiman 
in the middle of the ninth century, have left a record of their 
observations. All these writers agree in stating that they 
regarded the Balhara as the greatest sovereign in India. 
They called the Rashtrakuta kings ^ Balhara " because those 
^ Cambay plates {Mp* vii, 36; Lkt, No. 91), 
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princes were in the habit of assuming the title Vallabha 

Beloved,’ aime% which, in combination with the word 
Rai (prince), was easily corrupted into the form of Balhara. 

The meaning of this title, by which Sir H. Elliot and many 
European authors have been puzzled, was first cleared up by 
Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar.^ The tribute of honour paid to the 
Rashti'akuta kings by their Muhammadan visitors was 
justified by the achievements of their period. Although the 
art displayed at Ellora may not be of the highest kind, the 
Kailasa temple is one of the wonders of the world, a work of 
which any nation might be proud, and an honour to the 
king under whose patronage it was executed. Many other 
temples were the outcome of the royal munificence, and 
Sanskrit literature of the artificial type then in fashion was 
liberally encouraged. 

Taila, the restorer of the Chalukya name, I'eigned for^>^5Am. 
twenty-four years, and during that time succeeded in recover- of^Munja” 
ing all the ancient territory of his race, with the exception of 
the Gujarat province. Much of his time was spent in 
fighting Munja, the Pawar (Paramara) Raja of Dhari, who 
claimed the victory in sixteen conflicts. But towards the 
close of his reign Taila enjoyed the luxury of revenge. His 
enemy, having crossed the Godavari, which then formed the 
boundary between the two kingdoms, was defeated, taken 
captive, and for a time treated with the courtesy due to his 
rank. But an attempt to escape was visited with cruel 
indignities, the captive Raja being forced to beg fi’om door 
to door, and ultimately beheaded. These events may be 
dated in 995 a, n.^ 

Two years later Taila died, and transmitted the crown to looo 
his son Satyasraya, during whose reign the Chalukya kingdom invasion 
suffered severely from invasion by the Chola king, 
the Great, who overran the country with a vast host, said 
to number nine hundred thousand men, pillaging and 

^ The epithet or title vaUahha^ lukyas of VatSpi Muhammadan 
used either singly or in comjposition authors usually descrihe a Hindu 
with a noun like .frJ' or pfiWziir?, was ■' king 'as Mai {BomK' (l'8&d), 
borrowed by the Rashtrakdtes from vol. i, part ii, p. W). 
the preceding dynasty, ' tlie Cha- : , ^ p, 365. 
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slaughtering in so merciless a fashion that even the woinen^ 
children, and Brahmans were not spared, 

1032 A, 35. In 1062 A.n., Somesvara I, who was called Ahavamalla, 
fought a battle at Koppam, on the Tungabhadra, in which 
dhiraja Rajadhiraja, the then reigning Chola king, lost his life,^ 

Chola. Somesvara also claims the honour of having stormed both 

Dhira in Malwa and Kinchi in the south, and of having 
defeated Kama, the valiant king of Chedi. 

1008 A. D. In 1068 A.n,, Somesvara, being seized by an incurable fever, 
iomS- sufferings by drowning himself in the Tunga- 

vara bhadra river, while reciting his faith in Siva. Suicide in 
Chalukya, circumstances is authorized by Hindu custom, and more 
than one instance is on record of Rajas having terminated 
their existence in a similar manner, 

kroto Vikramaditya VI, or Vikramanka, the hero of Bilhana'^s 
Rd^of historical poem, who deposed his brother Somesvara 11, and 
came to the throne in 1076 a. n., reigned for half a century in 
tolerable, though not unbroken, peace. He is recorded to 
have captured Kanchi, and late in his reign was engaged 
in a serious struggle with Vishnu, the Hoysala king of 
Dorasamudra in Mysore. Vikramanka considered his achieve- 
ments sufficiently notable to justify him in establishing 
a new era, running from 1076 a.d., called after his name, 
but it never came into general use. His capital Kalyana, 
the modern Kalyani in the Nizam's dominions, which had 
been founded by Somesvara I, w^as the residence of the 
celebrated jurist Vijnanesvara, author of the Mitakshara^ the 
chief authority on Hindu law outside of Bengal. 
mo'A.B. After the death of Vikramanka, the Chalukya power 
nones'^ declined; and in the course of the years 1156-62 a.d., 

Bijjala. during the reign of Taila HI, the commander-in-chief, 

Bijjala, or Vijjana, Kalachurya, revolted and obtained posses- 
sion of the kingdom, which was held by him and his sons 
until 1183 A.D., %vhen the Chalukya prince, Somesvara IV, 

^ Dr. Fleet, apparently in error, horn. Koppam on the Tungabha- 
dates the battle of Koppam ‘shortly dra, not the village of the same 
before the* 20th January, 1060 ’ name on;.the Palar, seems to be the 
{Kanerese Ul), The date site of the battle. 

1032 is determined by Prof. Kiel- 
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succeeded in recovei’ing a portion of his ancestral dominions 
from the successors of Bijjala. But he was not strong 
enough to resist the attacks of encroaching neighbours ; and 
in the course of a few years the greater part of his kingdom 
had been absorbed by the Yadavas of Devagiri on the west, 
and the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra on the south. The end iioo a.i>. 
of the Chaliikya dynasty of Kalyana may be dated in 
1190 A.u., after which time the Rajas of the line ranked dynasty, 
merely as petty chiefs. 

The brief reign of Bijjala, the usurping rebel, whichU67A.i>. 
terminated by abdication in 1167 a.d,, was marked by ^ 
religious revolution effected by a revival of the cult of Siva sect, 
and the foundation of a new sect, the Vira Saivas, or 
Lingayats, which is a power to this day. Bijjala was a Jain ; 
and, according to one version of the legend, he wantonly 
blinded two holy men of the Lingayat sect, and was assas- 
sinated in consequence in the year 1167 a.d. The blood of 
the saints proved, as usual, to be the seed of the church, 
which had been founded by Basava, the Brahman minister of 
Bijjala. But in other legends the tale is told quite differently, 
and the truth of the matter seems to be past finding out. 

There is, however, no doubt that the rise of the Lingayats 
dates from the time of Bijjala. The members of the sect, 
who are especially numerous in the Kanarese districts, 
worship Siva in his phallic form, reject the authority of the 
Vedas, disbelieve in the doctrine of re-birth, object to child- 
marriage, approve of the re-marriage of widows, and cherish 
an intense aversion to Brahmans, notwithstanding the fact 
that the founder of their religion was himself a Brahman. 

The growth of this new sect, which secured numei'oiis Decay of 
adherents among the trading classes, up to that time 
main strength of both Buddhism and Jainism, checked the Buddhism, 
progress of the latter religion, and drove another nail into 
the coffin of Buddhism, the existence of which in the Deccan 
cannot be traced later than the first half of the twelfth 
century. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, chiefs belong- 
ing to a family or clan named Hoysala attained considerable 
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The Hoy- power in the Mysore country. The first notable prince of 
dyLsty Vishnu, or Bittiga (1117 a.d,), who established 

of Dorasa- his capital at Dorasamudra, the modern Halebid, famous for 
mudra. temple which excited Mr. Fergusson'’s enthusiastic 

admiration. During Vishnu’s reign the Jain religion 
enjoyed high favour under the protection of his minister 
Gangaraja, and the Jain temples, which had been destroyed 
by the orthodox Chola invaders, were restored ; but the king 
himself was converted to Vishnuism, and the magnificent 
buildings at Belur and Halebid testify to the zeal and good 
taste which he devoted to the serving of his new religion^ 
Vishnu boasts in his records of numerous conquests, and 
claims to have defeated the Rajas of the Chola, Pandya, and 
Chera kingdoms in the south. About the year 1223 a.b., 
one of his successors, Narasimha II, who was then in alliance 
with the Cholas, actually occupied Trichinopoly.^ 

1191 A.D. Vira-Ballala extended his dominions widely to the north of 
Ballala. Mysore, and was so proud of having defeated the Yadavas 
of Devagiri, whose kingdom lay to the north, in 1191-2 A.n., 
that he founded an era called Virodhikrit to commemorate 
the event.^ 

1310 A.D. The dynasty lasted until 1310 a. d., when the Muhammadan 
Hoysak Malik Kafur and Khwaja Haji entered the Hoysala 

dynasty, kingdom, laid it waste, captured the reigning Raja, and 
despoiled his capital, which was finally destroyed by a Muslim 
force in 1327 a, n. 

Yadava The YMava kings of Devagiri vyho have been mentioned 
oflkvL descendants of feudatory nobles of the Chalukya king- 

gin. dom. The territory which they acquired, lying between 
Devagiri (Daulatabad) and Nasik, was known as Sevana. 
The first of the Yadava line to attain a position of importance 
was Bhillama, who was killed in battle by the Hoysala chief 
in 1191 A.D. 

^ Fergusson and Meadows Taylor, S, K. Aiyangar has given a good 
ArcUteeiure in jyjiarwdr and Mysore j account of the Hoysalas in his lec- 
atlas folio (Murray, 1866). For ture ‘The Making of Mysore^ 
much detailed information about (Madras, 1905), 

Vishnu’s reign and buildings, see ® JEp, hid, vii, 16g. 

Mr. Rice’s IntroductiontoJ%).<7am., » Fleet, Kan, Kyn,, p. 501. 

voL V, p. i, especially p. xxxvi. Mr. 
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YADAVA DYNASTY 

The most powerful Raja was Singhana (acc. 1210 a. d.)j 
who invaded Gujarat and other countries, and established 
a short-lived kingdom almost rivalling in extent the realms ana. 
of the Ghalukyas and Rashtrakutas. 

The Yadava dynasty, like that of the Hoysalas, was de- iSM a.d. 
stroyed by the Muhammadans. When Ala-ud-din, Sultan of giSten 
Delhi, crossed the Narmada, the northern frontier of theAla-ud- 
Yadava kingdom, in 1294, the reigning Raja, Rimaehandra, ‘ 
was obliged to surrender, and to ransom his life by payment 
of an enormous amount of treasure, which is said to have 
included six hundred rmunds of pearls, two fmunth of 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, and so forth. 

When the Sultan'^s incursion was repeated by Malik Kafur^<>9^,m 
in 1809 A. D., Ramachandra again refrained from opposition, 
and submitted to the invader. He was the last independent 
Hindu sovereign of the Deccan. In wide territories to the 
south of the Krishna (Kistna), the kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
founded about 1336 a.d., maintained the traditions of Hindu 
polity in unsurpassed splendour until 1565, when it was 
overwhelmed by a coalition of Muhammadan princes. 

After Ramachandra’s death, his son-in-law, Harapala, 4318 

stirred up a revolt against the foreigners in 1318, but, being Yaa^a 
defeated, was flayed alive and decapitated. Thus miserably flyaasty. 
ended the Yadava line. 

The celebrated Sanskrit writer, Hemadri, popularly known Hemadri, 
as Hemadpant, flourished during the reigns of Ramachandra ^^pant. 
and his predecessor, Mahadeva, He devoted himself chiefly 
to the systematic redaction of Hindu religious practices and 
observances, and with this object compiled important works 
upon Hindu sacred law. He is alleged, although erroneously, 
to have introduced a form of current script, the Modi, from 
Ceylon;^ and has given a valuable historical sketch of his 
patrons’ dynasty in the introduction to one of his books. 

^ The Modi script really was in- who died in 1680 (B. A. Gupte, 
vented or introduced by Balaji Ind, Ant., 1905, p. 27, Mr. Grier- 
Avaji, Secretary of State to 6ivaji, son gives the alphabet in Linguistic 
the celebrated MarStha cMehain, SurvBg, vol. vii, p. SO), 
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APPENDIX M 

The Principal Dvhasties of the Deccan V 
/. The Ckaluh/a Kings of Vaiapi (Badami), 550-753 a.d. 


Serial 
Wo. ; 

Name. 

'Approxi-' 
mate date 
ofAm.A.n. 

Knotm epmrapMc 
dates.- 

I 

Pulake^in I (Satya^raya, Eaha- 
vikrama, Vallabha) 

•S- 

550 

Nil. (The title or 
epithet mllahha 
is used some- 
times alone, 

sometimes in 
composition with 
Sriy <&e.) 

XI 

Kirtivarman I (Vallabha, Rana- 
parakrama, &c.) 

566-7 

578 , 

III 

Mangal€^a (Vallabha, Rana- j 
vikranta, &c.) i 

597-8 

601-2 

IV 

PulakeiSin II (Vallabha, SatyS- 

608 

612, 634 ; crowned 


^raya, &c.) 

[Interrup- 
tion from 
64^2 to 655] 

609 

V 

VikramSditya I (VaUabha, 
Satya;§raya, iScc.) 

655 

659 

VI 

Vinay^itya (Satya^raya, Val- 
labha, &c.) 

680 

689, 691, 692, 694. 

VII 

Vijayaditya (Satya^raya, See.) 

696 

699, 700, 705, 709. 

VIII 

Vikramaditya II (Anivarita, &c.) 

733 

735 (?) 

IX 

Kirtivarman II (Nripasimharaja, 
dec.) 

746 

754, 757. (In 753 
the Rashtra- 

kuta conquest 
occurred, and 
Kirtivarman 
sank to the level 
of a local Raja) 


^ Only the main lines are given ; 
collateral and local branches are 
omitted. The lists begin with the 
real founder of each dynasty ; the 
genealogies give earlier names. 


The lists now given are abstracted 
from those published by Prof. Kiel- 
horn in Mp, Ind.^ viiir app. ii 
(1906). 
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IL The Rmhtrakuiu Kings of Manyukheia (Malkhei), 753-97 3 a, d. 


Serial 

:i?b. 

Name. . 

i 

Approxi” 
mate date 
of Ace. A,i), 

KnoimepiffrapMe. ■' 

' dates. ' 

I 

Dantidurga (Khadgavaloka, «&c.) 

753 

75S 

, II 

Krishna ICAkalavarsha, &c.) 

760 

Nil 

in 

Govindall (Frabhiitavarsha,&c.) 

770 

770, 770 

IV 

1 Dhruva (Nirupama, iSrivallabha, 
borrowed from the Chalukyas, 
&c.) 

780 

783 (jain ■ Ilari-' 

. mmsa) 

V 

Govinda III (Prabhutavarsha, 
&c.) 

793 

794., 804, $08, 813. 

VI 

Araoghavarsha I (Nripatunga, 
Sec.) ■ * 

00 

' 817-77 

VII , 

Krishna 1 1 (Krishnavallabha,&c,) 

880 

909-11 

viri 

Indra III (Nityavarsha, &C.) 

019 

914,916 

IX 

i Amoghavarsha II 

916-7 

' Nil ' 

X ■ 

Govinda IV (Suvarnavarsha^ 8cp) 
Amoghavarsha III (Baddiga,&:c.) 

017 

1 918-33 

XI 

935 

Nil 

XII 

Krishna in (Kannara, &c,) 

940 

940-61 

XIII 

Khottiga (Nityavarsha, &c.) 
Kakta II (Kafekala, See.) 

965 

971 

XIV 

i 

979 

■ 

979,973. (Restora- 
tion of Chain- 
kyas by Taila in 
973) 


II L The Chalukya Kings of Kalymi {Kalyana)^ 973-1190 a. i>» 


Serial 

'No. 

Name. 

Approxtr 
mate date 
ofAeo.h.'O. 

Kmtm epigraphw 
dates. 

I 

i 

Taila II (Tailapa, Ahavamalla, 

973 

993-97 


&c.) 



11 

SatyH^raya (Sattiga, Sec.) 

997 

lOOS, 1008 

• III . 

VikramMitya V (Tribhuvana- 
malla) 

Jayasimha II (Jagadekamalla I) 
Some;§vara I (Ahavamalla, &c.) 

1009 

1009 

IV 

■■ ..■"V" ■ 

1016 

1049 

1018 (?)-1040 
1044.-68 

VI 

Some!§varaII (Bhnvanaikaraalla) 

1075 

1071-5 

VII : 

VikramMitya VI (Vikramirka, 

1075-6 

1077-11^5 


See.) 



: VIII 

Somesvara III (Bhulokamalla) 

1195-6 

; 1128, 1130 

IX 

Perma- Jagadekamalla II 

1138 

: 1139, 1149 

X ■ ' ■ 

Taila III (Tailapa, Trailokyar 

1149 

; 1154, 1155 


malla, &c.) 



"..■'■'xi 

Somesvara IV (Tribhnvana- 
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CHAPTER XVI 

' THE KINGDOMS OF THE SOUTH ' 
SECTION I 
The ^ Three Kingdoms^ 

Southern India, as distinguished from the plateau of the 
Deccan, from which it is separated by the Krishna (Kistna) 
and Tungabhadra rivers, has a character of its own, and a 
history generally independent of that of the rest of India. 
This extensive region may be described in modem terms as 
consisting of the Madras Presidency, excluding the ^ Northern 
Circars’ Districts of Vizagapatam and Ganjam, and with the 
addition of the native states of Mysore, Cochin, and Travan- 
core. It is essentially the land of the Tamil race and speech, 
and accordingly the greater portion of it was known in ancient 
times as Tamilakam, or the Tamil country. The earliest 
tradition fixed the northern boundary of Tamilakam on the 
east coast at Pulicat, a little above Madras, and on the west 
coast at the White Rock near Badagara, to the south of 
Mah4 the frontier line between those two points passing 
round by the hill of Venkata or Tirupathi, a hundred miles 
to the north-west of Madras, and then inclining southwards 
to Badagara.^ Later traditions extended the north-eastern 
boundary as far as Nellore on the N. Pennar river, ^ and the 
north-western limit to the Chandragiri river south of Manga- 
lore.^ 

The Greek geographer Ptolemy, who wrote his treatise 
about 140 A. D., was well acquainted with Southern India , which 
he called Damirike, a good transliteration of Tamilakam, 
r and I being interchangeable, but unfortunately corrupted 

^ The Tamils Eighteen Hundred ® The Chandragiri is the boundary 
Years Ago, p^, 10, 17. between Kerala and the Tuluva 

2 Elliot, Corns of Southern India^ country* 

p. 108. 
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IB the maBuseripts into the unBieaning form Limyrikej owing 
to the frequent confusion between A and A^: In his time 
one language only, the Tamil, was spoken over the whole 
area ; Malay alam, now the speech of Malabar, not having 
been developed as a separate tongue until some centuries 
later. The population comprised various elements, of which 
the Villavar, or bowmen (Bhils), and Mlnavar, or fishermen 
(Minas), are supposed to have been the most ancient. The 
Tamils seem to be later immigrants. 

The early Tamil poetical literature, dating, according to 
competent expert opinion, from the first three centui'ies ofso<;iety. 
the Christian era, gives a vivid picture of the state of society 
at that period. The Tamils had developed an advanced 
civilization of their own, wholly independent of Northern 
India. Immigrants from the North, who had settled at 
Madura and some other cities, sought to introduce Hindu 
notions of caste and ceremonial, but met with much oppo- 
sition, and the caste system, which for many centuries past 
has been observed with special strictness in the South, was 
then inchoate and imperfect.^ The prevailing religion was a 
form of ^demon-worshipV which still survives under new 
names. For example, the most powerful demoness of the 
southern races, Kottavai, ^ the Victorious,’ has now taken her 
place in the Hindu pantheon as Uma or Durga, the consort 
of Siva.® . 

In addition to the three principal kingdoms, which will be Inter- 
described presently, about a hundred and twenty more or 
less independent chieftains shared the government of the 
country, and indulged in unceasing internecine wars, waged 
with exceptional ferocity by the agency of the aboriginal 
tribesmen, whose representatives, the Maravar, Kallar, and 
others, still form an important and turbulent element in the 
population. * These desolating wars Dr, Pope observes, 

^ Ptolemy, bk. vii, ch. 1, 85 1 ® Pope, ^Extracts from the Tamil 

transl. McCrindle, Ind, Ant, ^ Purra-porul Venha-Mdlai, and the 

367. The Peutingerian Tables cor- Furrtihndnnurru(J. M, A, IS99, 
rectly give the name as Damirike p. 24i2), Dr. Pope is not so decided 
(Jnd. viii, 144). in opinion concerning the early 

* The Tamils Eighteen Iliin&red AqXb of the literature as native 
Years Ago^ pp. 3, 10, 39. scholars are. 
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‘account for the multitudes of deserted strongholds whose 
ruins are yet to be seen, and for the comparative sparseness 
of the population at the period when authentic history 
begins.'* 

The aboriginal ‘ devil worship", exposed to the persistent 
attacks of the three northern religions— Jainism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism — was gradually forced into the background, 
and constrained to veil itself behind the names and forms of 
the more respectable faiths. Nobody seems to know when or 
how the Jain religion was introduced into Southern India. 
The late legends which seek to connect the phenomenon with 
the emperor Chandragupta Maurya in the fourth century 
B.c. do not bear criticism, and appear to be wholly the work 
of imagination (antCy p. 137 n*). But it is certain that Jainism 
gained a strong hold on the South from very early times, 
and retained it for many centuries. The effective importation 
of Buddhism undoubtedly was the work of Asoka’s brother 
Mahendra and the other missionaries sent out by the great 
proselytizing emperor in the middle of the third century b.c. 
(antey p. 174). The imperial religion does not seem to have 
become at any time the dominant creed of the South, although 
it attained a considerable amount of popularity during several 
centuries. In the seventh century a. d. it was dying out, 
overshadowed by both Jainism and Hinduism. After that 
date those two faiths alone disputed the field, often with 
great bitterness and ferocity. The early southern Buddhism 
ignored caste, but the mysterious and insidious power of the 
Brahmanical organization was too much for it, and won the 
day. The rules of caste now are enforced in the South with 
far greater rigour than in the North. It is not possible 
to follow the subject further in this place, but it is safe to 
affirm that there is room for a very interesting book on the 
history of the conflict of religions in the Tamil country. 

Slavery is said to have been unknown among the ancient 
Tamils. The statement of Megasthenes that ‘ it was a great 
thing that all Indians were free, no slave existing in India " 
(aniey p. 98 rj.), probably was based on a rash generalization 
made from information which was strictly true for parts of 
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the H enumeration of the seven castes of 

(1) philosophers, (2) agriculturists, (3) herdsmen, shepherds, 
and graziers ; (4) artisans and traders, (5) the military, (6) 
the overseers, and (7) the councillors {ante^ p. 131 w,), looks 
like a distorted version of an account of the ^five great 
assemblies \ which checked the autocracy of Tamil kings, and 
comprised the people, priests, astrologers, physicians, and 
ministers,^ 

The frequency and savagery of the internecine wars War and 
described in the old literature might seem to justify the 
opinion that the arts of peace and the amenities of civil life 
must have been wholly neglected in the ancient Tamil states. 

But such an inference would be erroneous, for there is no 
doubt that poetry and other refined arts were carried to a 
high degree of excellence, and that the dwellers in the cities, 
at all events, enjoyed all the luxuries which wealth could 
purchase. In this matter, too, an observation of Megas- 
thenes helps us to understand the apparent contradiction 
between a state of incessant war and the existence of a rich 
trading and agricultural community of peaceful citizens. 

* The second caste,’ the Greek ambassador noted, ‘ consists 
of the husbandmen, who form the bulk of the population, 
and are in disposition most mild and gentle. The? are 
exempted from military service, and cultivate their lands 
undisturbed by fear. They never go to town, either to take 
part in its tumults, or for any other purpose. It therefore 
not unfrequently happens that at the same time, and in the 
same part of the country, men may be seen drawn up in array 
of battle, and fighting at the risk of their lives, while other 
men close at hand are ploughing and digging in perfect 
security, having these soldiers to protect them.’ 

This pretty picture may be a little overdrawn, but we may 
accept as true the statement that in the India known to 
Megasthenes the fighting ordinarily was done by professional 
soldiers, who interfered little with the work of the harmless 

^ The statement is not true if third ed., p, 56). 
applied to Malabar or Kerala ^ The Tamils JSighteen Hundred 
(Dubois, Hindu Manmrsi Gmtrnm^ Years 108, 114, 

and Ceremonies^ by Beauchamp, 
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and necessary peasant. The fortified towns, too^ as a 
were protected by their gates and walls from the injuries 
of war, and only on rare occasions suffered the horrors of a 
sack. Thus it was possible for the Tamils, like the mediaeval 
Florentines and Pisans, to have their fill of fighting and still 
pay a close attention to careful farming and lucrative trade. 
Pepper, Tamil Land had the good fortune to possess three precious 
commodities not procurable elsewhere, namely, pepper, pearls, 
and beryls* Pepper fetched an enormous price in the markets 
of Europe, and was so highly prized that when Alaric the 
Goth levied his war indemnity from Home, in 409 a.b., his 
terms included the delivery of 3,000 pounds of pepper J The 
pearl fishery of the southern sea, which still is productive 
and valuable, had been worked for untold ages, and always 
attracted a crowd of foreign merchants. The mines of 
Padiyur in the Coimbatore District {Jlowvdra h f} iSi^pvXXos 
of Ptolemy) were almost the only source known to the ancient 
world from which good beryls could be obtained, and few 
gems were more esteemed by both Indians and Romans.^ 
Maritime The Tamil states maintained powerful navies, and were 
visited freely by ships from both east and west, which brought 
settle- merchants of various races eager to buy the pearls, pepper, 

ments, beryls, and other choice commodities of India, and to pay for 

them with the gold, silver, and art ware of Europe. The 
Roman aurms circulated in Southern India as freely as the 
English sovereign now pg^ses on the continent of Europe, 
and Roman bronze small change, partly imported and partly 
minted at Madura^ was commonly used in the bazaars.^ 
There is good reason to believe that considerable colonies of 
Roman subjects engaged in trade were settled in Southern 
India during the first two centuries of our era, and that 
European soldiers, described as ^ powerful Yavanas, dumb 

^ Gibbon, ch. xxxi. emerald, and was found in India, 

® Sewell, I.E.A,S., 1904, pp. but rarely elsewhere. The Indians 
595, 598. A second beryl mine is often made spurious specimens out 
said to have existed at Vaniyam- of rock crystal. (Ilisi. N'at,, bk. 
badiinthe adjoining Salem District, xxxvii, ch. v). 

Ptolemy, bk, vii, ch. 1, 86 {Ind, Ant,, * Sewell, ‘ Roman Coins found in 

xiii, 337). Pliny observes that the India,’ J* It A, S., 1904*, p. 591. 
beryl is closely related to the 
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Mlechchhas [barbarians], clad in complete armour,’ acted as 
bodyguards to Tamil kings, while ‘the beautiful large ships 
of the Yavanas’ lay off* Muziris (Cranganore) to receive the 
cargoes of pepper paid for by Roman gold. It is even 
stated, and no doubt truly, that a temple dedicated to 
Augustus existed at Muziris, Another foreign ( Yavana) 
colony was settled at Kaviripaddanam, or Pukar, a busy port 
situated on the eastern coast at the mouth of the northern 
branch of the Kaviri (Cauvery) river. Both town and harbour 
disappeai’ed long since, and now lie buried under vast mounds 
of sand. The poems tell of the importation of Yavana wines, 
lamps, and vases, and their testimony is confirmed by the 
discovery in the Nilgiri megalithic tombs of numerous bronze 
vessels similar to those known to have been produced in Europe 
during the early centuries of the Christian era,^ and by the 
statements of the Periplm, 

So far as I can judge, the scholars who maintain the early Early 
date of the best Tamil poems are right, and the ‘ Augustan 
age’ of Tamil literature may be placed in the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. One authority would assign 
it to the first century, but the wider limits indicated may be 
accepted with some confidence,^ Other arts besides poetry 

’ The Tamils Eighteen Hundred bk. vii, ch. 1, 13, vii,40; 

Years Ago, pp. 16, ^25, 31, 36, 38. xiii, 339). For the bronze vessels 

The ‘ Peutin^erian Tables a eol- see the collection in the British 

lection of ancient maps believed to Museum, and the labels on the 

date from about 996 a. d. (ed. ^cimens ; Ind, Ant,, 1905, 999; 

Scheyb, 1733; Mannert, Leipzig, Breeks, Account of the Frwi~ 

1894; Charles Ruelens, Brussels, fwe Tmbes and Monuments of the 

1884 ; Walker, On the Tabula Feu- NUagiris, London, 1873 ; Foote, 

tingeriana, Cambridge, 1883, in Calm, Frehist, Antiq. Madras 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society's Museum, 1901, pL x-xiii. The 

Cmnmunkations, vol. v, p. 937), are P&r^lus (ch. 56, Ind, Ant,, viii, 

the authority for the temple of 147) states that ‘ ships which fre- 

Augustus at Muziris, which is in- quent these ports are of a large size, 

dicated on the map by a rough on account of the great amount 

sketch of a building marked ‘tempi, and bulkiness of the pepper and 

augusti ’ inserted beside ‘ Muziris \ betel of which their lading consists'. 

The identification of Muziris with A full list of exports and imports 

Cranganore is well established, KS- is then given. The massacre at 

viripaddanam = Pukar ; = Kakanthi Alexandria, perpetrated in 915 by 

(Kakandi of Bharhut inscription, No. Caracalla, put an end to the direct 

101, Ind, Ant,, xxi, 935) ; « Ka- trade between that port and India 

mara (Periplus, ch. 60, Ind. Ant,i,: ■' (J,F, A, S., 1907, p. 954). 
viii, 149); = Khaberis {Ptolemy, ® Gover was of opinion that 
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were cultivated with success, including music, the drama, 
painting, and sculpture; but the statues and pictures were 
executed in perishable materials, and have wholly vanished. 
The plays are said to have been of two kinds— -the Tamil or 
indigenous, in numerous varieties, which permitted the in- 
sertion of love scenes, and the Aryan or northern, which were 
more formal, and restricted to eleven stock subjects. 

Such was the state of civilization in the three Dravidian or 
Tamil kingdoms of the south during the early centuries of 
the Christian era, when they are disclosed dimly to view in 
the pages of the ancient native literature and the scanty 
notices of Greek and Roman authors, as supplemented by a 
few archaeological and numismatic observations. With the 
exception of the Asoka edicts, the Bhattiprolu casket inscrip- 
tions, and a small number of other records, epigraphic testi- 
mony does not go back so far. General tradition recognized 
the existence of three important kingdoms, and only three, 
in the Tamil cbuntry— namely, the Ptodya, Chola, and Chera 
or Kerala, Asoka calls the last by the name of Keralaputra, 
‘son of Kerala,’ which appears in corrupt forms in Pliny'^s 
work and the PeriphL% and he adds a fourth name, Satiya- 
putra, not recorded elsewhere. A probable, but unproved, 
conjecture identifies this last kingdom with the Tuluva 
country on the western coast, to the north of Kerala or 
Malabar. Mangalore is the centre of the Tuluva country, 
in which Tula, a language allied to Kanarese, is spoken. 

The Pandya kingdom, as defined by tradition, extended 
north and south from the Southern Vellaru river (Pudu- 
kottai) to Cape Comorin, and east and west from the Coro- 
mandel coast to the ‘great highway the Achchhankovil Pass 
leading into Southern Kerala, or Travancore ; and thus was 
nearly co-extensive with the existing Districts of Madura 
and Tinnevelly. At times it included the southern part of 
Travancore. 

Tiruvalluva, the famous author of mind perhaps more deeply than 
the Kural (Cural) ‘probably any other JEuropean writer, and 
flourished about the third century any one desirous of understanding 
of our era’ {Tk^ Folk-songs of Southern India should read, if 
Southern India^ 1879, p. 917).' Mr. possible, his admirable book, which, 
Gover penetrated into the Hindu unfortunately, is now scarce, 
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According to the most generally received traditions, the Position of 
Chola country (Cholmiandahm) was bounded on the Borth 
by the Pennar, and on the south by the Southern Vellaru 
river; or, in other words, it extended along the eastern, or 
Coromandel, coast from Nellore to Pudukottai, where it 
abutted on the Pandya territory. On the west it extended 
to the borders of Coorg. The limits thus defined include 
Madras and several other British districts on the east, as 
well as the greater part of the Mysore State. But the 
ancient literature does not carry the Tamil Land further 
north than Pulicat and the Venkata or Tirupathi hill, a 
hundred miles to the north-west of Madras. On the other 
hand, in the seventh century, the Chola country, as known to 
Hiuen Tsang, was a small territory, nearly coincident with 
the Cuddapah District, and did not extend to the south. 

Scholars are now agreed that Chera and Kerala are only Position of 
variant forms of tlie one word. The name of Kerala ivS still 
well remembered, and there is no doubt that the ancient kingdom, 
kingdom so called was equivalent to the Southern Konkans 
or Malabar coast, comprising the present Malabar District 
with Travancore and Cochin. The southern portion of 
Travancore, known as Ven or Venadu, was attached to the 
Pindya kingdom in the first century a.d. In later times the 
Chera kingdom included the Kongu country, the modern 
Coimbatore District with the southern part of Salem, but it 
is doubtful whether or not such was the case in early days. 

Generally, Kerala means the rugged region of the Western 
Ghats south of the Chandragiri river. Of course, the boun- 
daries of the three kingdoms varied much from time to time. 

From about the fourth to the eighth century the PallavaTlie 
dynasty plays a great part in the history of Southern India* 

But there was no Pallava country with traditional limits. 

The Pallava domination, while it lasted, extended in degrees 
varying jfroin time to time over all the three ancient king- 
doms, the extent of such domination being in proportion to the 
vigour of the Pallava chiefs and the weakness of their rivals. 

This fact seems to indicate that -the Pallavas, like; the Marathas, 
were a' predatory 'dan, tribe, or caste, which rose to power by 
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violence, and superimposed its authority upon the Rijas of 
the territorial kingdoms. The tradition of the Pallava rufe 
is faint, and the existence of the Pallava dynasty was unknown 
to European scholars until 1840, when the discovery of a 
copper-plate inscription drew their attention to the subject.^ 
Since then many similar discoveries have been effected, and 
much progress has been made in the reconstruction of the 
dynastic framework of Pallava history. The origin and 
affinities of the Pallavas remain obscure. 

In the following sections of this chapter an attempt will 
be made to give an outline of the political history, so far 
as it is known, of the three Tamil kingdoms, the position 
and character of which have been described, and also of the 
intrusive dynasty of the Pallavas. But the time for writing 
in brief the history of the southern kingdoms in a satisfactory 
manner has not yet come, and at present any sketch such as 
that now offered must be tentative and incomplete. In its 
revised form it is less imperfect than the draft In the first 
edition of this work, and certain speculations which failed 
to bear the test of criticism have been withdrawn ; but, until 
specialists intimately acquainted with the languages and local 
conditions shall have worked out detailed monographs for 
each dynasty, it will not be possible to compile an adequate 
early history of the southern kingdoms in a form suitable for 
inclusion in a volume dealing with India as a whole. Still, 
notwithstanding the inevitable defects incident to the attempt, 
it is worth while to make it. I do not know of the existence 
of any book which professes to give the student or general 
reader a view of the history of Southern India before the 
Muhammadan conquest, as it has been partially recovered 
by the patient labours of modern scholarship. I feel assured, 
therefore, that my effort to supply the want, however im- 
perfectly executed, will not be wasted, and that expert critics 
who know the difficulties of the subject will be the most ready 
to pardon my shortcomings. Tout commitre c'est tout par- 
donnen 

Those difficulties ai'e very great. The sources of southern 
^ Elliot, €otm of Indian p. 39. 
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history prior to the ninth century are far scantier than those 
available in the north. The PurSnas ignore the south, early 
inscriptions are extremely rare, the coinage gives little help, 
the publication of archaeological investigations in a finished 
form is backward, and the exploration of the ancient literature 
is incomplete. On the other hand, from the ninth century 
onwards, the mass of epigraphic material is so enormous as to 

be unmanageable. The southern princes and i^ples have 
bequeathed to posterity many thousands of inscriptions, 
which often attain portentous length. Eight volumes of 
Mr. Rice’s Epigraphia Camaiica, which are concerned with 
both the Deccan and the Tamil kingdoms, give notices of 
5,800 inscriptions. The staff of the Archaeological Survey 
in Madras during a single year copied more than 800 inscrip- 
tions, none of which, probably, are included in Mr. Rice’s 
work ; and every year makes a huge addition to the unwieldy 

accumulation of historical material. The length of individual 

inscriptions is illustrated by the fact that an important 
record recently brought to light is engraved on thirty-one 
sheets of copper, fastened together on a massive ring. It is 
obvious that the thorough examination of the epigraphic 
sources alone of the early history of Southern India must 
be the work of specialists for many years to come, and that 
additions to knowledge of the' subject must continue to be 
made from day to day. With these preliminary explanations 
I proceed to give the best account that I can of the three 
Tamil kingdoms, and of the intrusive Pallava dynasty which 

for a time overshadowed them all. 

SECTION II 

The Pandya, Ckera, or Kerala, and Satiyaputra 
Kingdom.^ 

Ordinarily, the Pandya kingdom, approximately equivalent The 
to the modern Madura and Tinnevelly Districts, was divided 
into five principalities, the chiefs of which were known as the 
‘five Pandyas’. Details as to the jurisdiction of the several 
chiefs are not known. 
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Korkai, As early as the time of Pliny, in the first century the 
capital was Madura or Kudal ; ^ but there is reason to believe 
that in still more ancient days Korkai was the chief place of 
the kingdom. All native traditions indicate Korkai or Kolkai, 
the Greek Ko^xoi, as the cradle of South Indian civilization, 
and the home of the mythical three brothers who were sup- 
posed to have founded the Pandya,Chera, and Chola kingdoms. 
The city, now represented by an insignificant village on the 
bank of the Tam raparni river in Tinnevelly, was a great sea- 
port in the days of its glory, and the head quarters of the 
pearl trade, which constituted the special source of wealth 
enjoyed by the Ptodya kings. Even when the royal court 
was established at Madura, the Crown Prince resided at 
Korkai in order to control the important revenue and com- 
mercial interests centred there. In the course of time the 
silting up* of the delta rendered Korkai inaccessible to ships, 
and the city gradually decayed, like the Cinque Ports in 
England. 

Kayal. Its commercial business was transferred to the new port, 
which was founded at Kayal, three miles lower down the river, 
and continued for many centuries to be one of the greatest 
marts of the east. Here Marco Polo landed late in the 
thirteenth century, probably more than once, and was much 
impressed by the wealth and magnificence of both prince and 
people.^ But the same process which had ruined Korkai caused 


^ Pliny, Hist, JSfat,, bk. vi, ch. have comprised the southern parts 
23(26). He describes Becare the of the modern Travancore state, 
harbour on the Malabar coast, the This tract was called Venadu or 
Bakarai of Ptolemy (bk. vii, ch. 1, Ven. For identification of Becare 
8), which is Vaikkarai, the landing- and maiw other places, see The 
place tor Kottayam, and adds that Tamils Eightmrk Hundred 'Years 
‘ there Pandion used to reign, pp. lT-20. Pliny’s work was 

dwelling at a great distance from published in 77 a, d., as is proved 
the mart, in a town in the interior by the dedication to Titus, before 
of the country, called Modura ’, At his accession. The Periplm may 
the time he was writing Caelobo- be dated about 100 a.d., and 
thras (Keralaputra) was sovereign Ptolemy about 140 a. d. 
ofthe Malabar coast The Periplus ^ j^edlycott, India and the 
(ch. 54, 55) shows clearly that Apostle Thomas, pp. 85 and 87. 
while Muziris belonged to the king- The first visit seems to have been 
dom of Keralaputra; Bakare, farther made in 1288 and the second in 
south, was included in the PSndya 1293. 
dominions ; which, therefore, must 
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the abaBdoiiment of ^ and compelled the Portuguese to 

remove their trade to Tuticorin, where a sheltered roadstead, 
free from deposits of silt, offered superior convenience. The 
site of Kayal is now occupied by the miserable huts of a few 
Muhammadan and native Christian fishermen^ 

It is ioipossible to name a date for the abandonment of 
Korkai as a port, but the coins of that mint are supposed to 
extend up to about 700 a.d. The special crest or cognizance 
of the princes of Korkai was the battle-axe, often associated 
with the elephant. The kings of Madura adopted a fish, or 
a pair of fishes, as the family crest,^ 

The capital of the country, as already mentioned, was at Early 
Madura in Pliny’s time, but the kingdom had existed from 
much earlier days. The Ptodyas were known to the Sanskrit thenes. 
grammarian Katyayana, whose date probably is not later than 
the fourth century b.c.;^ and in the same century, Megas- 
thenes, the ambassador of Seleukos Nikator at the court of 
Chandragupta Maury a, was told strange tales about the 
southern realm, which was supposed to be under the I'egimen 
of women. He was informed that ^ Herakles begat a daughter 
iu India whom he called Pandaia. To her he assigned that 
portion of India which lies to the southward and extends to 
the sea, while he distributed the people subject to her rule 
into 366 villages, giving orders that one village each day 
should bring to the treasury the royal tribute, so that the 
queen might always have the assistance of those men whose 
turn it was to pay the tribute in coercing those who for the 
time being were defaulters in their payments This female 
potentate was credited with having received from her hero 
father 500 elephants, 4,000 cavalry, and 130,000 infantry. 

She possessed a great treasure in the fishery for pearls, which, 
as Arrian observes, had been eagerly sought by the Greeks, 
and in his time were equally prized by the Romans.^ 

^ Bishop Caldwell, Ind. Anf,, vi, accept the view of Professors Gold- 

80-3, 279. stiicker and Bhandarkar concern- 

“ Loventhal, The Coins of 'fin- ing tlie antiquity of Panini and 
nemll^ (Madras, 1888), p. 9. Katyayana as necessarily resulting 

^ Bhandarkar, Earl^ History of from the ascertained date of PatafS- 
the Dekkan^ 2nd ed., in Bmnh, Gaz* jail, 150 n.c. 

(1896), vol. i, part i, p. 139. I * Megasthenes, Fragm. I, ivi B, 
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We hear of a mission sent by Hiing Pandion " to Augustus 
Caesar in 20 b. c. ; ^ and both the author of the of the 

Erythraean Sea (ch\ 100 a, d.) and Ptolemy the geographer 
(cir. 140 A*i),) wei^e well informed concerning the names and 
positions of the marts and ports of the Pandya country. 
Caracalla’s massacre at Alexandria in 215 a.jd. put an end to 
the direct Roman trade between Southern India and Egypt,^ 
and for long ages the history of the Pandya realm is hidden 
from our eyes. 

The early Tamil literature gives us glimpses of the old 
Roman time from the Indian point of view, and mentions 
a Pandya king named Nedunj-Cheliyan, supposed to be con- 
temporary with Karikala Chola and Athem I Chera. The 
Kural^ the celebrated poem of Tim valla va, is said to have 
been published at the court of Ugia-peru-valathi, a successor 
of Nedunj-Cheliyan. According to tradition, Madura in 
those days was the seat of a great college or school of poets.® 
Such scraps of positive information and vague tradition make 
up all that is known of the history of the PSndya kings during 
the first two or three centmies of the Christian era. It is 
quite impossible to construct a ^connected relation ^ from the 
materials available. 

When Hiuen Tsang visited Southern India, in 640 A.i).,he 
spent a considerable time, presumably including the ‘rest’ 
during the rainy season, at KanchT (Conjee vemm), then the 
capital of the Pallava king Narasimhavarman, the most con- 
siderable potentate in the South at that period. The pilgrim 
did not personally visit the Pandya country farther south, 
and was content to record notes from descriptions supplied by 
his Buddhist friends at Kanchl, He gi ves the name of Mala- 
kuta to the country, but fails to indicate the name or position 

Iviii, in Sehwanbeck's text and third century a.b. (Folk Son§fs of 
McCrindle's translation ; Arrian, SoutJmm India, 217). ‘ There is 
Indiika^ ch. viii. no doubt of the fact that the Cural 

^Strabo, bk. xv, ch. 4, 73; is as essentially the literary trea- 
Merivale, Histo^ of the Momctm sure, the poetic mouthpiece, the 
under the Empire, iv, 118, 175. * highest type of verbal and moral 

^ J. R. A* E,, Oct., m07, p. 954 excellence among the Tamil people, 

“ The Tamils Eiffhte&n Hundred as fever Homer was among the 
Years Ago, pp. 80, 81, 88, Mr, Greeks ’ (ibid,, p. 9(K)). 

Gover dated Tiru valla va in the 
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of the capital, and is silent on the subject of the mode of 
government. It is probable that the Pandya Raja at that 
time was a tributary of the powerful Pallava king of Kanchi. 

In Malakuta Buddhism was almost extinct, the ancient monas- 
teries being mostly in ruins. Temples of the Hindu gods 
were numbered by hundreds, and the nude (Digambara) Jains 
were present in multitudes. The inhabitants were reputed to 
care little for learning, and to be wholly immersed in com- 
mercial pursuits, especially the peaid trade.^ 

A recently discovered inscription furnishes a list of Pandya 
kings who reigned from about the middle of the eighth to centuries, 
the beginning of the tenth century, but they are little more 
than names. Arikesarin, who lived in the eighth century, is 
said to have defeated the Pallavas, and there is reason to 
believe that the accession of Varagunavarman, who was 
defeated by the Ganga-Pallava, Aparajita, at the battle of 
Sri Purambiya, may be assigned to the definite date, 862-3 A. 

Dui'ing this period the Chola kingdom, ground between the 
Pallava and the Pandya millstones, was weak and unimportant, 
and the business of resisting Pallava aggression seems to have 
devolved xjhiefly on the Pandyas. The defeat of Nandivarman 
by Vikramaditya Chalukya, in 740 a. d., had greatly weakened 
the Pallava power, which was shattered finally by the victories 
of Aditya Chola at the close of the ninth century.® From 
the beginning of the tenth century the Pandya kings were 
constrained to acknowledge the ever-growing power of the 
Cholas. Whether independent or tributary, the Pandya 
dynasty continued to exist throughout the ages, and its 
conflicts with neighbouring powers are noticed in inscriptions 
from time to time, but few of the events recorded are deserving 
of remembrance. 

The Pandya state, in common with the other kingdoms of Chola 
the South, undoubtedly was reduced to a condition of tribii- Uancy. 

^ BeaU ii, 228-SO; Watters, % Venkayya A vargal gives the latest 
228-33. See remarks by Hultzsch, summary of the tew ascertained 
Ind, Ant,, xviii, 242. facts about the early Pandya kings. 

^ Progress IReport, Epigraphy, * Progress Repm% Epigraphy, 

1906-7, in Madras G, 0. , PuUic, No, 1905-6, in Madras G, 0. , Public, No. 

503, 27th June, 1907, pp. 62-70^ 492, July 2, 1906, paras. 10, 16. 

This report by Rai Bahadur V# 
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tary dependence by the Chola king, Rajaraja the Great, about 
the year 994, and continued to be more or less under Chola 
control for nearly two centuries ; although, of course, the 
local administration remained in the hands of the native 
Bajas, and the relations of the two states varied from time 
to time. Some revival of the Pandya power took place in the 
Perseeu- first half of the thirteenth century. The Jain religion, which 
was popular in the days of Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century, 
and had continued to enjoy the favour of the Pandya kings, 
was odious to their Chola overlords, who were strict adherents 
of Siva. A credible tradition affirms that, apparently at 
some time in the eleventh century, the Chola aversion to the 
religion of the naked saints was the cause of a terrible perse- 
cution. A Pandya king named Sundara was married, it is 
said, to a Chola princess, sister of King Rajendra, and was 
converted from Jainism to the Saiva faith by his consort. 
King Sundara is alleged to have displayed even more than 
the proverbial zeal of a convert, and to have persecuted his 
late co-religionists, who refused to apostatize, with the most 
savage cruelty, inflicting on no less than eight thousand inno- 
cent persons a horrible death by impalement. Certain un- 
published sculptures on the walls of a temple at Trivatur in 
Arcot are believed to record these executions, and are appealed 
to as confirmation of the tradition.^ 

Wars with Wars between the Pandya kings and the rulers of Ceylon 
f];*equently occurred. The most notable incident in this pro- 
tracted conflict was the invasion of the Pandya territory, 
in or about 1175 a.d., by a powerful force under the command 
of two generals in the service of Parakrama-bahu, the ambi- 
tious king of Ceylon. Two detailed accounts of this event, 
written from different points of view, are extant. The story, 
as told in the island chronicle, the naturally 

represents the victorious career of the invaders as unbroken 

Qoim of Bo%itheTnIndut,^, l2Q. Another version of the story from 
The exact date of the persecution the which calls the 

cannot be determined, because Sun- Pandya king Nedumaran, will be 
dara was a common name in the founi in xxii, 68. These 

Pandya royal family, and there was southern Rajas usually had many 
more than one Rajendra Cho}a. names.^ ^^ ^ ^ 
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by defeat ; but the rival account, preserved in a long CEola 
inscription at Arpakkam near Kanchi, which is the more 
trustworthy record, proves that the invading army, having 
gained considerable success at first, ultimately was obliged to 
retire in consequence of the vigorous resistance of a coalition 
of the southern princes. The occasion of the Sinhalese inter- 
vention was a disputed succession to the Tandy a throne of 
Madura, contested by claimants bearing the oft-recurring 
names of Vira and Sundara.^ This recurrence of names is 
one of the difficulties which hinder the reconstruction of the 
dynastic framework of Pandya history. 

Prof. Kielhorn has succeeded in working out the dates of The later 
seventeen Pandya Rajas who ruled a territory more or less 
extensive during the long period between 1190 and 1567 A .n., 
but the list of names is believed to be incomplete, and most 
of the princes were merely local chiefs of slight importance.^ 

The partial Muhammadan conquest effected by Malik Kafur 
in 1310 A.n. did not destroy the local dynasties, although it 
marks a change in political conditions which has been taken 
as the limit of this history. 

The earliest reference to the Kerala or Chera kingdom is Earliest 
that made in the edicts of Asoka under the name of Kerala- 
putra, which was known in slightly corrupted forms to both Chera or 
Pliny and the author of the Periplus as still used in their 
time, the first two centuries a.b. The ancient Tamil litera- 
ture, dating approximately from the same period, proves that 
the Chei'a kingdom comprised five or districts, namely 

(1) Pooli, ‘the sandy,’ extending from Agalappula to the 
mouth of the Pontoi river, about Iff" 50' N. iat. ; (2) Kudam, 

‘ the western,’ extending from the Ponani to the southernmost 
mouth of the Periyar river near Ernakulam, about 10'’ N. lat. ; 

(3) Kuddam, Hhe land of lakes,’ about Kottayam and 
Quilon ; (4) Ven,^ from below Quilon nearly to Cape Comorin ; 

^ Full details will be found in the Jjwl, viii, app. ii, p. 9 k 
ai*ticle appended to Madras, 0, O., ® The Periplm and Pliny assign 

Public^ Nos. 999, 993, dated Aug. the southern province oi* district to 
19, 1899, pp. 8-14 the kingdom of Pandya, No doubt 

“ Supplement to the List of In- the Pandyas always did their best 
scnptions of Southern India, in to secure control of some ports on 
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and (6) Karka, ‘the rocky,’ the hill country to the east of 
No. 2. Pliny’s Cottonara or Kottanara, the pepper coast, 
corresponds with No. 3. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, two of the 
principal ports at which the trade in pepper and other rarities 
was carried on were Muziris, the modern Cranganore, at the 
mouth of the Periyar, and Bakarei, or Vaikkarai, the landing- 
place for Kottayam. With a favourable south-east monsoon, 
the voyage from Arabia to Muziris occupied forty days during 
July and August, and traders were able to return in December 
or January after transacting their business. 

These notices, recorded by the Greek and Roman authors, 
concerning the extent and methods of commerce are no doubt 
extremely interesting, but they give little help towards the 
reconstruction of the political history of Kerala. In fact, 
next to nothing is known on that subject until Kerala was 
forced into contact with the aggressive Ghola power in the 
tenth century, from which time the Chola inscriptions throw 
some side-lights on the history of the western kingdom. 

The earliest Chera capital is said to have been Vanji, Vanchi, 
or Karur, now represented by the deserted village Tiru-Karur, 
high up the Periyar, about 28 miles ENE. of Cochin. Tiru- 
vanji-kalam, near the mouth of the Periyar, was a later 
capital. Some writers have erroneously believed Karur in 
Coimbatore to have been the Chera capital, but there is no 
doubt that that opinion is mistaken.^ 

In the earliest times of which we have any knowledge the 
Kongu country, comprising Coimbatore and the southern part 
of Salem, is believed to have been distinct from Kerala, 
whereas in later days both Kerala proper and the Kongu 
country seem to have been comprised in a single kingdom ; 
and subsequently again the Kongu country alone was known 
as the Chera kingdom, while Kerala was separate. Apparently 
it is not possible at present to assign these changes to definite 
dates. Kerala itself has not always formed a single kingdom, 

the western coast, and sometimes Years Ago, p. 15 ; Ind, Ant, xviii, 
s^fceoded in securing it. £59 ; xxxi, 343 ; Bp, Ind, iv, £94 ; 

I he Tamils Eightemi' Hundred B, I, Inser., voL iii, part i, p. 30. 
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and it now comprises the British District of Malabar, as well 
as the native states of Cochin and Travancore. 

Tamil literary tradition represents Athem I, king of Kerala, Athem I 
as contemporary with the Pandya king, Nedunj-Cheliyan, 
and Karikala, the first historical king of the Chola dynasty. 

Athem II, son and successor of Athem I, is said to have been 
the son-in-law of Karikala. If this synchronism he correct, 

Athem I should be dated not later than 200 

A learned writer, the late Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai, who was Tmvan- 
a native of Travancore, rightly claimed that his country 
possessed claims to exceptional interest, and might be regarded Kerak. 
as an epitome of India. It never was affected seriously by the 
Muhammadan conquest, and ‘plays in Indian anthropology 
the part of a happy and undisturbed fossiliferous stratum\ 

To vary the metaphor, the state is a museum in which are 
preserved alive survivals of nearly all the ancient Indian 
peoples, religions, laws, customs, and manners. The old and 
new can be studied together within that limited area in a way 
which is not possible elsewhere. Unfortunately, the rich 
mine thus offered for research never has been thoroughly 
explored. The political history is known only from Mr* Siin- 
daram Pillaik articles 

He collected over a hundred inscriptions, mostly recorded Rajas of 
in the ancient and complex Vatteluttu alphabet, by the aid 
of which he was able to trace back the royal family to 
1125 A. n., and to compile a nearly complete list of the Rajas 
for two centuries from that date. His patriotic work was 
interrupted by death, and, so far as I am aware, has not been 
taken up by any successor. The records published by him 
show that at the beginning of the twelfth century Travancore, 
or Southern Kerala, formed part of the Chola empire of 
Rajendra Chola-Kulottunga, and to all appearance was well 
governed and administered. The details of the working of 
the ancient village associations or assemblies are especially 

‘ The Tamils Eighteen Hundred vancore,* Iwd , voL xxiv (1895), 

Years Ago, p. 98. The author pp. 249, 277, SOS, 333; ibid., vol, 
places Athem I and his contem- xxvi, p. l09; ‘MiscellaneoiisTra“ 
poraries in the first century Am. yancore Inscriptions,’ ibid., vol. 

^ * Some Early Sovereigns of Tra- xxvi, pp. 1 13, 141, 
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interesting, and prove that the government was by no means 
a mere centralized autocracy* The village assemblies pos- 
sessed considerable administrative and judicial powers, exer- 
cised under the supervision of the Crown officials. 

The crest or cognizance of the Chera kings was a bow. 
Their coins are veiy rare, and only two late types, characterized 
by the bow device, are known. They are found in the Kongu 
country of Salem and Coimbatore, and I do not know any 
record of the coinage of Kerala, the Malabar coast*^ 

The above disjointed notes are all that I am in a position 
to offer as a contribution to the early history of the Chera or 
Kerala kingdom. The story of the Zamorins of Calicut falls 
outside of the limits of this work. Professor Kielhorn has 
compiled a list of the inscriptions of the later kings and chiefs 
of Kerala, being mostly those collected by Mr. Sundaram 
Pillai,® but has not attempted to draw up a dynastic list. 

The conjecture as to the position of the Satiyaputra kingdom 
referred to by Asoka has been recorded on a previous page 
{ante^ p. 174), and there is nothing more to be said on the 
subject. The name occurs only in the edicts of Asoka. 


SECTION III 


The Chola Kingdom 

Tradi- According to tradition, the Chola country (Cholaman- 
limits of was bounded on the north by the Penn§.r, and on the 

the Chola south by the southern Vellaru river ; or, in other words, it 
country, extended along the eastern coast from Nellore to Pudukottai, 
where it abutted on the Pandya territory. On the west it 
reached to the borders of Coorg. The limits thus defined 
include Madras, and several other British districts on the 
east, as well as the greater part of the Mysore state.^ The 


^ Ante, plate of coins, fig. 17 ; 
Tufheil, Innts to Coin Collectors in 
Southern India (Madras, 1889), 
p. 17. 

2 Ind., voL vii, App. O, 
Nos. 939-66. The inscriptions 
generally are dated in the Koiiani 


or Malabar era of 894-5 a. jd, 

^ Coins of Southern India, p. 108. 
Chola is also written Chora^ Sola, 
or Sora, Coromandel is a corruption 
of ChoJamanMam (Yule & Burnell, 
Anglo-Indian Glossary, s.r. ‘Coro- 
mandel ’)* 
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most ancient capital was Uraiyur, or Old Tricliinopolyj, so 
far as is known with certainty. 

But the existence of well-known traditional boundaries T^dalion 
must not be taken to justify the inference that they always 
agreed with the frontiers of the Chola kingdom ; which 
latter, as a matter of fact, varied enormously. The limits 
of the Chola country, as determined by tradition, mark 
ethnic rather than political frontiers on the north and west, 
where they do not differ widely from the lines of demai'cation 
between the Tamil and the other Dravidian languages— 

Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam and Tulu. Tamil, however, is 
as much the vernacular of the Pandya as of the Chola region, 
and no clear ethnical distinction can be drawn between the 
peoples residing north and south of the Vellaru. 

The kingdom of the Cholas, which, like that of the Pandyas, Earliest 
was unknown to Panini, was familiar by name to Katyayana, ciwfa^ 
and recognized by Asoka as independent. Inasmuch as the kingdom, 
great Maury a’s authority unquestionably extended to the 
south of Chitaldurg in Mysore, and down to at least the 
fourteenth degree of latitude, the Pennar river probably was 
the northern Chola frontier in the Maurya age. In later 
times the frontier on both north and south was much 
advanced, while, on the contrary, at an intermediate date, 
it was greatly contracted during the period of l^aJIava 
supremacy. 

Ancient Tamil literature and the Greek and Roman Trade in 
authors prove that in the first two centuries of the Christian 
era the ports on the Coromandel or Chola coast enjoyed the 
benefits of active commerce with both West and East. The 
Chola fleets did not confine themselves to coasting voyages, 
but boldly crossed the Bay of Bengal to the mouths of the 
Ganges and the Irrawaddy, and the Indian Ocean to the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago, All kinds of goods 
imported into Kerala or Malabar from Egypt found a ready 
market in the Chola territory ; while, on the other hand, 
the western ports drew a large part of their supplies of 
merchandise from the bazaars of the eastern coast, which 
produced great quantities of cotton goods. The principal 
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Chola port was Kaviripaddinam, situated at the northern 
mouth of the Kaviri (Cauvery) river* This once wealthy city^ 
in which the king maintained a magnificent palace^ and 
foreign merchants found residence agreeable and profitable, 
has vanished, and its site lies buried under deep sand-drifts.^ 
Karikala. The first historical, or semWiistorical, Chola king is 
Earikala, who is represented by the early poets as having 
invaded Ceylon and carried oflF thence thousands of coolies 
to work on the embankments of the Kaviri river, a hundred 
miles in length, which he constructed. He is said to have 
been contemporary with Nedunj Cheliyan Pandya, as well as 
with Athem I Chera, and nearly so with Gajabahii, king 
of Ceylon. This last synchronism is valuable as giving an 
approximate date, which may be indicated as falling within 
the limits of the second century A.n. Karikala, according to 
the poets, was succeeded by a grandson named Ched-chenni 
Nalank-killi, who was succeeded in his turn by Killi-vallavam. 
Chen-kudduva, or Imaya-varman, a cousin of Ched-chenni 
Nalank-killi, is said to have been contemporary, at fifty yeai’s 
of age, with Gajabahii, king of Ceylon, to whom the traditional 
chronology assigns the period from 113 to 125 A.n. But the 
true date must be considerably later.^ 

Rise of the Literary references indicate that, in the second or third 

Pallavas. ^ power of the Chola and other Tamil kings 

declined, and was superseded by the rise of the Aruvalar and 
similar tribes, apparently distinct in race from the Tamils.^ 
The earliest known Pallava inscription has been referred 
on palaeographical grounds to the second century, but is more 
likely to be considerably later in date ; and it seems probable 
that the mysterious Pallavas were such a tribe or clan, 
belonging to a stratum of the population distinct from the 
Tamils, and originating in the northern parts of the Chola 
country, or even still farther north. However that may be, 
a Pallava king certainly was established at Kanchi when 

^ For Kavinpaddinam, see anU^ in Tamil Liteiaiy History/ JfaWar 
p. 401. The Tamils Ei0Meen Iluiir- (^rterly llmww^ l^Q4^. The dates 
dred Years Ago^ pp, M, ^0, 38. in Mr. Kanakasabhai^s book seem 

^ The Tamils Eighteen Hundred to be placed too early. 

Yemrs AgOf pp. 64-78; S. Krish- * The Tamils ^ Eightemi Hundred 
naswamy Aiyengar, ‘ Some Points Years Ago, p. 44, 
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Samudragupta raided the soutliv about S40 a* I). {cadc^ p. 
and the Chola dominions must have been at that time much 
diminished in consequence. Nothing further is known about 
Chola history until the seventh century. 

The observations of Hiuen Tsang give an interesting Hiaen 
notice of the Chola kingdom in the first half of the seventlii 
century, the significance of which has not been fully appre- 
ciated by commentators on his travels. His visit to the 
south, when he penetrated as far as Kanchi, the Pallava 
capital, may be dated with certainty in the year 640 a. d. 

At that time the kingdom of Chola (Chu-li-ya) was a 
restricted territory estimated to be four or five hundred 
miles in circuit, with a small capital town barely two miles 
in circumference. The country was wild and mostly deserted, 
consisting of a succession of hot marshes and jungles, occupied 
by a scanty population, of ferocious habits, addicted to open 
brigandage. The few Buddhist monasteries were ruinous, 
and the monks dwelling in them as dirty as the buildings. 

The prevailing religion was Jainism, but there were a few 
Brahmanical temples. The position of the country is indi- 
cated as being some two hundred miles or less to the south- 
west of Amaravati. It must, therefore, be identified with 
a portion of the Ceded Districts, and more especially with 
the Cuddapah District, which possesses the hot climate and 
other characteristics noted by the pilgrim, and was still 
notorious for brigandage when annexed by the British in 
1800. The pilgrim speaks merely of the ^country V of 
Chola, and makes no mention of a king; doubtless for the 
reason that the local Kaja was a person of small importance, 
subordinate to the reigning Pallava king of KanchT, the 
powerful Narasimha-varma% who two years later destroyed 
the Chalukya power.^ The correctness of this interpretation 
of Hiuen Tsang’s notice of the Chola principality is demon- 
strated by the recent discovery in the Cuddapah District 
of stone inscriptions of local Chola Rajas engraved in 
characters anterior to the eighth century.^ 

^ Bealj ii, 297-30 ; Watters^ ii, ^ on Epu/mphy in 

m. ^ v.. . .. Madnw Cl 0,, PiMkl No. 518, 
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DecHne During the early part of the eighth century the struggle 
for predominance in Southern India was waged between the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan and the Pallavas of Kanchi, the 
Cholas not counting for much. But the severe defeat suffered 
by the Pallavas at the hands of the Chalukya king, Vikra» 
inaditya, in 740 weakened the power of the kingdom of KancM, 
and gave the Cholas, who had been reduced to insignificance 
by the pressure of the Pallavas on the north and the Ptodyas 
on the south, an opportunity of recovering their position. 
We hear of a Chola Raja named Vijayalaya, who came to the 
throne about the middle of the ninth century, and reigned 
for thirty-four years. His son Aditya (circa 880-907 a, ».) 
conquered Aparajita Pallava, and so finally put an end to 
the Pallava supremacy. 

Parantaka From the date of the accession of Aditya’s son and 
successor, Parantaka I, in 907 a. n., the historian stands on 
firm chronological ground, and is embarrassed by the plethora 
rather than by the lack of epigraphic material More than 
forty stone inscriptions of Parantaka I were copied during 
the single season of 1906-7, ranging in date from his third to 
his forty-first year, i. e. from 909-10 to 947-8 a. »• This 
ambitious prince, not content with the overthrow of the 
Pallava power, pushed on to the extreme south, captured the 
Pandya capital, Madura, drove its king into exile, and 
invaded Ceylon. 

Choia Certain long inscriptions of Parantaka P are of especial 

tration. ~ interest to the students of village institutions by reason of 
the full details which they give of the manner in which local 
affairs were administered by well-organized local committees, 
or panchayats, exercising their extensive administrative and 
judicial powers under royal sanction* It is a pity that this 
apparently excellent system of local self-government, really 
popular in origin, should have died out ages ago. Modern 
governments would be happier if they could command equally 
effective local agency. The subject has been studied carefully 

dated July 18, 1905, p. 48, and No. see Hamilton, Description ofHindo- 

503, dated June 97, 1907, para. 43. stan, 4to ed., vol. ii, p. 393. 

For the state of Cuddapah in 1800, 
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by two native scbolarsj whose disquisitions are well worth 
reading. Whenever the mediaeval history of Southern India 
comes to be treated in detail, a long and interesting 
chapter must be devoted to the methods of Chola adminis- 
tration.^ 

Parantaka I died in 949 a,j>. His son, Rajaditya, who Siicces- 
was killed in battle at Takkola by the Bashtrakuta king, 
Krishnaraja III, was followed by five obscure successors, who k 
had short and troubled reigns. 

The accession in a. d. 985 of a strong ruler, Rajaraja-deva ace. 985 
the Great, put an end to dynastic intrigue, and placed at ^^araja 
the head of the Chola state a man qualified to make it the Great, 
the leading power in the south. In the course of a busy 
reign of twenty-seven years, Rajaraja passed from victory 
to victory, and, when he died, was beyond dispute the Lord 
Paramount of Southern India, ruling a realm which included 
nearly the whole of the Madras Presidency, Ceylon, and a 
large part of Mysore. 

He began his career of conquest by the destruction of the Conjiuest ^ 
Chera fleet, and in the fourteenth year of his reign his acqui- 
sitions on the mainland comprised the Eastern Chalukya j 

kingdom of Vengl, formerly held by the Pallavas, Coorg, the 
Pandya country, and extensive regions in the tableland of 
the Deccan, During the next three years, Quilon (Kollam) 
on the Malabar coast, and the northern kingdom of Kalinga 
were added to his dominions. Protracted campaigns in 
Ceylon next occupied Rajaraja, and resulted in the aimexa- 
tion of the island in the twentieth year of his reign. In or 
about 1001 A. D. he sheathed the sword and spent the rest of 
his life in peace. From 1011 his son Rajendra became his 
colleague, in accordance with Chola custom. 

The ancient enmity between the Chalukyas and 
Pallavas was inherited by the Chola power which had suc-|^yas. 
ceeded to the premier rank formerly enjoyed by the Pallavas, 
and led to a four years’ war, ending in the defeat of the 

^ S. Krishnas warn! Iyengar/ The India in Ancient Times ^ 

Chola Administration, 900-1300 Survey Anwml Mep., 1903-4, pp. 
a.d/ {Ma&m EBmm, 1903) ; V. 203-11). 

Venkayya,Mrrigation in Southern ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ / 
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Rajendra 
I, Gahgai- 
konda, 
acc. 

1018 A. 


C^alukyas, who had not long been freed from subjection to 
the Rashtrakutas. 

Rajarija did not confine his operations to the land. He 
possessed a powerful navy, and his last martial exploit was 
the acquisition of a large number of unspecified islands, 
meaning, perhaps, the Laccadives and Maldives. 

The magnificent temple at his capital Tanjore (Tanjuvur), 
built by his command, the walls of which are engraved with 
the story of his victories, stands to this day as a memorial of 
Rajaraja’’s brilliant career.^ 

But, although himself a worshipper of Siva, he was 
sufficiently liberal-minded to endow a Burmese Buddhist 
temple at the port of Negapatam, where two such temples 
continued to be the object of foreign pilgrimages until the 
fifteenth century. One of them, probably that endowed by 
Rajaraja, survived in a ruinous condition until 1867, when 
the remains of it were pulled down by the Jesuit Fathers, 
and utilized for the construction of Christian buildings.^ 

Rajendra-Choladeva I, surnamed Gangai-konda, son and 
successor of Rajaraja, continued his father’s ambitious career, 
with added vigour and even more conspicuous success. His 
fleet, crossing the Bay of Bengal, attacked and captured 
Kadaram (Kidaram), the ancient capital of the kingdom of 
Prome or Pegu, and also the seapoi’ts of Takkolam and 
Matama, or Martaban, on the same coast. The fall of these 
towns involved the temporary annexation of the whole king- 
dom of Pegu to the Chola empire.^ Two granite pillars still 
standing at the town of Pegu are believed to have been set 
up by the Chola king to commemorate his conquest, which 
was effected in the years 1025”-7 a, The annexation of 


^ A characteristic specimen of 
his coinage is shown in Fig. 15 of 
the plate of coins. 

* iKid, Ant.^ vii, with plates; 
Madras G. 0., Pw6%,Nos. 929, 923, 
dated Aug. 19, 1899. 

® V. Kanakasabhai, ‘ The Con- 
quest of Bengal and Burma by the 
Tamils’ {Madras Revim, p. 251, 
? year). Kidaram, or Tharekhettra 


is eight miles west of Prome {Ind, 
Ant.^ xxii, 6, 160). Takkolam ~ 
Takola of Ptolemy (Bk, vii, ch. 
2, 5; Ind, Ant^ xiii, 372), and is 
now called Ayethema (ibid., xxi, 
383), some miles from the present 
coast. 

* ArchwoL 8. Bw'ma, Proar^ 
Eep,, 1906-7, p. 19. 
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RAJENDRA-CHOLADEVA I 
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the Nicobar (Nakkavaram) atid Andaman islands followed on 
the conquest of Pegu. 

During the earlier years of his reign Rajendra-Choladeva His wars 
had occupied himself with a succession of wars against the ^^pj^j 
northern powers. He came into collision even with Mahipala, 
the Parihar king of Kanaiij, and brought his army to the 
banks of the Ganges. In memory of this exploit he assumed 
the title of Gaiigaikonda, and built a new capital city, which 
he called Gangaikonda-Cholapuram. Near the city he 
constimcted a vast artificial lake, with an embankment sixteen 
miles long, fully provided with the necessary sluices and 
channels for the irrigation of a large area. A gigantic 
temple, in which a lingarn was enshrined, formed of a black 
granite monolith thirty feet high, and a magnificent palace 
adorned the city. The ruins of these structures, sadly 
defaced by the ravages of modern utilitarians in search of 
building material, still stand in lonely grandeur in a desolate 
region of the Trichinopoly District. The Pandya dominions 
continued to be subject to the Chola domination during the 
reign of Rajendra Gangaikonda, and were administered by 
his son as Viceroy, with the title of Chola-Pandya.^ 

Rajadhiraja, eldest son of Rajendra, who had been his Raja- 
father’s colleague since 1018, succeeded him in 10S5 a.d., 

. T n 1 • t 1 -It. yu'oam)a 

continued the never-ending fight with all the neighbouring lois aIb. 
powers.^ He fell in the fierce struggle with the Chalukya ^ ^ 
army at the battle of Koppam in 105^ or 1053 a.d., which 
determined that the Tungabhadra river should be the frontier 
between the rival Chola and Chalukya empires. Notwith- 
standing the death of Rajadhiraja, the fortunes of the day 
were retrieved by his brother Rajendra Parakesarivarman, 
who was crowned on the battle-field as his successor. 

The customary wars went on dmdng the reigns of this king 

^ B&port on Epigraphy Prof. Kielhom {Ep^ Ind. viii, App, 

G. O. Public^ No. 503, dated June ii, ^6). The references in detail to 
27, 1907, para. 25. inscriptions can be traced through 

The Chola practice of appoint- the paper cited. Later discoveries 
ing the Crown Prince, or yumrd/ja^ will be found in the lleports on 
as his father’s colleague causes the Epigraphy in Madras G. O., Public^ 
regnal years to overlap. The No, V4*99, dated July 2, 1906 ; and 
chronology has been settled by No. 503, dated June 27, 1907, 
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and three kings who succeed him, but few of the details are 
worthy of remembrance. A notable incident was the battle 
of Kudal Sangamam, fought at the junction of the Krishna 
and Tungabhadra rivers, in which the Chalukyas suffered 
a severe defeat at the hands of Virarajendra Chola (acc. 

A.n.). In the civil war between the brothers and 
rival claimants to the Chalukya throne — Somesvara ll and 
Yikramaditya — Virarajendra took the side of the latter, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. 

Kulottunga, otherwise called Rajendra-Chola II, the son 
of the daughter of Rajendra I, Gangaikonda, ruled for forty- 
nine years, from 1070 to 1118 a.b. There is some obscurity 
concerning the manner in which he attained supreme power. 
Late in his reign he reconquered Kalinga, the modem 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam Districts, defeating the Eastern 
Ganga king, Anantavarman Choda. His internal adminis- 
tration was distinguished by the execution of an elaborate 
revision of the revenue survey in 1086. 

The celebrated philosopher, Rtoanuja, the most venerated 
teacher of the Vaishnava Hindus in the south, received his 
education at KanchT, and resided at Srirangam near Trichi- 
nopoly during the reign of Kulottunga ; but, owing to the 
hostility of the king, who professed the Saiva faith, was 
obliged to retire into Mysore territory until Kulottunga’s 
death freed him from anxiety. The holy man then returned 
to Srirangam, where he remained until his decease. 

Vikrama Chola, the son and successor of Kulottunga, con- 
tinued to fight with his neighbours according to precedent, 
and seems to have succeeded in maintaining the predominant 
position of his djmasty.^ The next three kings, who had 
short reigns, were not notable in any way. 

The last Chola king of any importance was Kulottunga 
Chola III, who reigned for about forty years from 1278 a;i). 
The succession was then disputed, and the Chola princes sank 
into a position of insignificance. For a time the Pandyas in 
the south reasserted themselves and gained the upper hand, 

^ The exploits of Vikrama Chola some merit, entitled Vihrama- 
are the subject of a Tamil poem of Cholmir-Ula {Ind, Ant,^ xxii, 149), 
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until 1310, when the power of all the Hindu states in ^ ^ ^ 

Southern India was broken by the successes of Malik Kifur’s 
Muhammadan army. 

SECTION IV 

The Pallavas 

Who were the Pallavas ? Whence did they come ? How Oripo 
did they attain the chief place among the powers of the 
south? To these questions no definite answer can be given 
at present. 

The name Pallava resembles Pahlava so closely that 
Dr, Fleet and other writers have been disposed to favour 
the hypothesis that Pallavas and Pahlavas were identical, 
and that consequently the Southern Pallava dynasty of 
Kanchi should be considered as of Persian origin. But 
recent research does not support this hypothesis, which was 
treated as probable in the first edition of this work ; and 
it seems more likely that the Pallavas were a trite, clan, or 
caste which was formed in the northeim part of the existing 
Madras Presidency, possibly in the Vengi country, between 
the Krishna and the Godavari. The persistent hostility 
of the Pallavas to the territorial Tamil states, and the fact 
that tradition does not assign any recognized territorial limits 
to the Pallava dominion are indications that the Pallavas 
were distinct in race from the Tamils, and that their rule 
was superimposed upon that of the Rajas of the Pandya, 

Chela, and Chera countries, the three states which together 
covered the whole area of the south, accoiding to constant 
tradition. If we suppose that the Pallavas, like the Marathas 
of the eighteenth century, were a predatory, blackmailing 
clan or tribe, which gradually acquired by force almost 
complete control of the Chola state, and partial mastery over 
the other Tamil kingdoms, I think that the known facts will 
be found to accord with such a supposition. 

The Raja of the Pudukottai tributary principality, who is Castes 
the recognized head of the Kallar tribe, still styles himself 
Raja Pallava, and claims descent from the ancient royal Pallavas, 
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family. The Kallars, as Sir Walter Elliot observes, "beloiig 
to what have been called the predatory classes,’ aod their 
^bold, indomitable, and martial habits ’ agree well with the 
characteristics of the ancient Pallavas as known from history. 
Until recent times the Eallars exercised a formidable control 
over the peaceable inhabitants of the Carnatic, from whom 
they levied blackmail in return for protection, just as the 
Marathas levied similar contributions under the name of 
chatiih. It seems to be highly probable that the political 
power of the Pallavas was exercised in a similar manner, 
its extent varying according to the variations in the relative 
strength of the ancient Tamil states and the usurping tribes- 
men. The Palli caste and certain sections of the Vellala 
agricultural caste, which is proverbially associated with the 
Kallar and Maravar robber tribes, also claim a connexion 
%vith the Pallavas.^ It may well be that the so-called ^ pre- 
datory classes’, in which the Pallavas apparently should be 
reckoned, belong to a section of the population distinct from 
and more ancient than the Tamils.^ 

Certain ancient copper-plate inscriptions of Pallava kings 
have been supposed for palaeographical reasons to be as old 
as the second century a.d., but recent expert opinion is 
disposed to assign to them a date two or three centuries 
later. All authors are agreed in regarding as a Pallava the 
Raja Vishnugopa of Kanchi, who was defeated by Samudra- 
gupta about 340 a. d. ; and it is possible that Hastivarman, 
the contemporary Raja of Vengl, also may have been a 
Pallava. The names Vishnugopa and Hastivarman both 


^ Elliot, Coins of India^ 

pp, 49-4*. ‘ The caste of Kullars, 
or robbers, who exercise their call- 
ing as an hereditary right, is found 
only in the Marava country, which 
borders on the coast, or* fishing, 
districts , The rulers of the country 
are of the same caste. They regard 
a robber's occupation as discredit- 
able neither to themselves nor 
their fellow castemen, for the simple 
reason that they consider robbery 
a duty and a right sanctioned by 
descent. They are not ashamed of 


their caste or occupation, and if 
one were to ask of a Rullar to 
what people he belonged, he would 
coolly answer, “I am a robber. 
This caste is looked upon in the 
district of Madura, where it is 
widely diffused, as one of the most 
distinguished among the Sudras’ 
(Dubois, Hindu Manm^'s, Customs^ 
and Oersmonies, by Beauchamp, 
3rd ed., p. 17). 

^ Kadavau, ‘the forester,^ is a 
Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit 
Pallava (Ind. Ant,^ xxii, 143). 
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occur ill Pallava genealogies, and one of the grants made by 
Simhavarman Pallava, perhaps in the fifth century, was 
executed in Yengorashtra, which seems to mean the kingdom 
of Vengi. Provisionally, I am disposed to agree with Sir 
Walter Elliot in believing that the Pallavas advanced south- 
wards from Y^engl, but the material on which to base a 
positive opinion does not exist. ^ Samudragiipta’s inscription 
is good evidence to prove that the Pallavas had occupied 
Kanchi (Conjeeveram) as their capital at least as early as 
the beginning of the fourth century. 

From the second half of the sixth century, when Chalukya Simha- 
history begins, until the overthrow of the Chalukya poiver by 
the Rashtrakutas, in 753 a.d,, the Pallavas and Chalukyas 
remained constantly in touch and generally at war, each 
power striving to acquire for itself the mastery of the south. 
During this period of about two centuries the Pallava royal 
genealogy for nine reigns, beginning with Simhavishnu (acc. 
arc. 575 A.n.), is well ascertained.^ Simhavishnu claims to 
have inflicted defeats on the kings of Ceylon and the three 
Tamil states. 


Mahendravarman I, son and successor of Simhavishnu Mahendra- 
(cir, 600 to 625 a.b.) has immortalized his name by the ' 

cavation of manv rock-cut temoles in the Trichinonolv. works. 


excavation of many rock-cut temples in the Trichinopoly, work 


Chingleput, North Arcot, and South Arcot Districts, in- 


cluding some of the famous ^ Seven Pagodas’ at Mahavalipur 
or Mamallapuram, to the south of Madi'as. His fame is also 
preserved by the ruins of the city of Mahendravadi, between 
Arcot and Arkonam, and of a great reservoir, the Mahendra 
tank, near the same. A cave temple dedicated to Vishnu 


exists on the bank of the tank,^ 


In war Mahendravarman encountered a formidable ri val in His wars. 


^ Coins of Southern India^ p. 39. 
The genealogy of some of the early 
Rajas is given by Prof. Kielhorn 
{Ep, Incl, viii, App. 11, p. 19). 

“ Full details given by Prof. Kiel- 
horn (op. cit., p, 20). 

JReport on Epig^wphy in Madras 
O. 0., Public, No*. 518, dated July 
18, 1905, p. 47; Arehwol. 8. 


Amiml Mep., 1903-4, p. 203. In 
1882, when Mr. Sewell Inserted a 
note on Mahendravadi m Ms Lists 
of Antiquities, Madras, vol, i, p. 162, 
the Pallava origin of the remains 
was not known. A work on Pal- 
lava Architecture, by Mr. A. Rea, 
is in the press. 
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tlie person of the ambitious CJIialukya monarch, Palakesin II, 
who boasted of having inflicted a severe defeat on the Pallava 
king about 609 or 610 A.n. At or about the same time 
the Chalukya king annexed the province of Vengl, and it 
is probable, although not positively proved, that it was 
taken from the Pallavas. Mahendravarman, on his side, 
plumed himself on a defeat or repulse of the Chalukya 
"forces. ■ ■ 

Nam- The Pallava power attained its highest point in the reign 
var^n of Mahendravarman’s successoi', Narasimha-varman I (cir, 625- 

cin 625-45 45 A.D.). In 642 A.B. he enjoyed the satisfaction of taking 
Vatapi, the capital of his enemy, Pulakesin II, who presum- 
ably then lost his life. It is certain that the reverse was 
so crushing that the Chalukya power remained in abey- 
ance for thirteen years, while the Pallava king became 
beyond dispute the most influential sovereign in the south, 
and extended his jurisdiction far into Mysore and the 
Deccan. 

Hiuen Hiuen Tsang, who visited Kanch! in the year 640 a.d., 
during the reign of Narasimha-varman I, and stayed there 
640 A.D. for a considerable time, calls the country of which Kanchi 
was the capital by the name of Dravida, and describes it 
as being about a thousand miles in circuit. It corresponded, 
therefore, very closely with the traditional ‘ Chola country ’ 
between the Northern Pennar and the Southern Vellaru rivers. 
The soil was fertile and regularly cultivated, producing abun- 
dance of grain, flowers, and fruits. The capital was a large 
city five or six miles in circumference. In the kingdom the 
pilgrim found several hundreds of Buddhist monasteries, 
occupied by a large number of monks, estimated at ten 
thousand, all attached, like the majority of the Ceylonese, to 
the Sthavira school of the Mahayana. The Hindu temples 
numbered about four score, and, as in other parts of Southern 
India, the sect of nude, or Digambara, Jains had many 
adherents. In the Ptlndya country farther south Buddhism 
was almost extinct. KanchT enjoyed special fame among the 
Buddhists as having been the birth-place of Dharmapakj 
a celebrated metaphysician, who was the predecessor of 
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Hiuen Tsaiig’s teacher Silabhadra in the headship of the 
great monastery at Nalanda.^ 

In or about 655 a.d., Vikramaditya I Chalukya, a son Parame- 
of Pulakesin, retrieved the fortunes of his family, and re- 
covered his father’s dominions from Paramesvara-varman, 
who had succeeded to the Pallava throne. During this war 
Kanchl, the Pallava capital, was taken and occtipied for a 
time by the Chalukyas. On the other hand, the Pallavas 
claimed the gain of a victory at Peruvalanallur. 

The perennial conflict continued during succeeding reigns. Nandi- 
In 740 A.D. Kanchi was captured once more by Vikramaditya ™ ”' 

II Chalukya, who inflicted on Nandivarman Pallava a defeat 
so decisive that the event may be regarded as the beginning 
of the end of the Pallava supremacy. Nandivarman, who 
had succeeded Narasimha-varman II about 720 a.d., was a 
collateral relative of that prince, being descended from a 
brother of King Simhavishnu. The change in the line of 
succession is stated to have been the result of a popular 
election ; and a curious series of sculptures, accompanied by 
explanatory labels, still extant in a mutilated form at the 
Vaikuntha Peramal temple in Conjeeveram (Kanchi), seems 
to have been designed as a record of the dynastic revolotion. 

Nandivarman reigned for about half a century, and was Aparajita. 
succeeded by Aparajita, who vanquished the Pandya king, 
Varaguna II, at the battle of Sri-Purambiya, but was himself 
overcome by Aditya Chola about the close of the ninth 

century.® From that time the Pallava supremacy, which had 

been severely shaken by the Chalukya successes in 740, finally 
passed away and was transferred to the Cholas, who, as 
already narrated, brought all the southern kingdoms under 
their control more or less completely during the tenth and 


eleventh centuries, ^ 

During their period of decline the Pahava chiefs managed 


^ Beal, Iteeryrds^ ii, 228-30 ; Ltfe^ 
pp. 138-40 ; Watters, ii, 226-8 ; 
I-tsing, Records of the Buddhist 
Religion, transl. Takaktisu; pp. 
xix, Ivii, Iviii, 179, 181. _ 

2 Report on Epigraphy m Madras 
G. 0., Public, No. 492, dated July 


1906, paras. 2-4. 

Reports m Eplyrapliy in 
idras G\ 0., Public, No. 492, 
ted July 2, 1906, paras. 9, 25 ; 
a No. 503, dated June 27, 1907, 
ras. 8, 19-24. 
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Wars with to do some fighting on their own account. When the 
®^shtrakutas supplemented the Chalukyas in the middle of 
the eighth century, the traditional hostility between the 
leading power of the Deccan and its southern enemy was 
not abated, and the new rulers took up the old quarrel with 
the Pallavas. King Dhruva, a cousin of Dantidurga, who 
had overthrown the Chalukya dynasty, inflicted a defeat on 
the Pallavas about 775 a.d. ; and his son, Govinda III, 
levied tribute from Dantiga, Raja of Kanchl, in 803 a.b. 

The During the tenth century we hear of wars between the 

Gahgas. Gaiiga kings of Gangavadi, or Mysore, who 

are now commonly known as the Western Gangas, in order 
to distinguish them from the family of the same name which 
ruled Kalinga in the east, and held court at Kalinganagaram, 
the modem Mukhalingam in the Ganjam District. The 
most notable king of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga was 
Anantavarman Chodaganga, who reigned for seventy-two 
years from 1076 to 1147 A.m, and carved out for himself 
a considerable kingdom, extending from the Ganges to the 
Godavari. He built the temple of Jagannath at Puri.^ 

The last The later Pallava chiefs sank into the position of mere 

Pallavas. feudatory nobles and officials in the service of the territorial 
kingdoms; and it is on record that the Pallava Raja took 
the first place among the feudatories of King Vikrama Chola 
early in the twelfth century.^ The Rajas can be traced as in 
possession of limited local power down to the thirteenth 
century, and Pallava nobles are mentioned as late as the 
close of the seventeenth century. After that time all trace 
of the Pallavas as a distinct race or clan disappears, and 
their blood is now merged in that of the Kallar, Palli, and 
Vellala castes.^ 

* Manmohan Chakravarti/ Chron- Western Gahgas has been discussed 
ol<^ of the Eastern Ganga kings by Dr. Fleet in Kanarese ByTiastm, 
of Orissa/ an excellent monograph ^ Ind, Ant.^ xxii, 143. 
inJ.^.i3.B.,voLixxii,parti(1903). s xhe contents of the Pallava 
For Mukhalingan, about twenty inscriptions as known up to 1896 
miles distant from Parla-Kimedi, are summarized by Fleet in Bomb. 
seeii>, Ind.av^ 183^93, md Madras Gaz, (1896), vol. i, part ii, ‘ Dynas- 
G, 0., Pnldie^ Nos. 827-9, dated ties of the Kanarese Districts," 2nd 
Aug. 25, 1902. The history of the ed. Recent discoveries are de- 
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I» religion the Pallavas were, so far as is known, orthodox Religion. 
Hindus; with the exception of one chief, Simhavarman, who 
is described explicitly as a lay worshipper of Buddha, and as 
having presented an image at AmaravatL^ Several of the 
princes were devoted to the worship of Vishnu ; ^ but in later 
times the Rajas inclined to the cult of Siva, and adopted the 
figure of a bull, the emblem of that god, as the family crest; 

Hiuen Tsang^s narrative proves that both Buddhism and 
Jainism enjoyed full toleration under the Pallava govern- 
ment. 

scribed in S. J. Imcriptions, the ^ Amaravati inscr. No. 39 {S, L 
annual Progress Reports oi the vol. i, p. 95), 

Madras Archaeol, Survey, and E.g. Attivarma,(Hastivarmaii), 

Kielhorn’s List and Supplement Vijayaskanda-varman,andVishnu- 
/«d., vii, viii, App.). gopa-varraan. 
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Albastanoi, tribe, 97. 

Abbanes, legendary mercbant, 219. 
Abdagases, Indo-Parthian king, 
217. 

Abhayakara, Buddhist scholar, 
^ 369. 

Abhira, tribe, 255, 271. 

Abhisara, country in lower hills, 
55, 56, 58, 86, 327 m. 

Abreas, defended Alexander, 94. 
Abu, Mount, 378. 

Abu*Eihan** AlbSruni, q. 13 ti, 
Achalgarh, Pawars at, 364, 378. 
Aehohhankbvil Pass, 402. 
Achiravatl, river, 148 n. 

Ads of St Thomas cited, 218, 219. 
Adisura, king of Bengal, 8^. 
Aditya, Chola king, 409, 418, 
- 427. 

Adityasena, of later Gupta dynasty, 
^ 295. 

Adi Varaha, title of Bhoja, 351, 
Admiralty board of Ohandragupta 
Maury a, 124, 

Adraistai, clan, 67. 

Agalassoi, tribe, 91. 

Agathokles, Indo~Greek king, 211, 
229,281. 

Agnikula clans, 378. 

Agnimitra, Suhga king, 38 n., 
186-92. 

Agni Furdm^ used by Bana, 19. 
Agrammes, Nanda king, 36, 37 n. 
Agrianian light infantry, 47. 
Ahasuerus, king of Persia, 100 n. 
Ahavamalia, Chalukya king, 890. 
Ahichhatra, city, 348. 

Ahmadabad, city, 296, 

Ah5m, tribe, 841. 

Ajanta, caves and frescoes at, 382, 
385 .^ 

Ajata^tru^ Kunika, 29 : history of, 
29-35, 44. 

Ajivika, sect, 154, 156, 167, 184, 
185. 

Ajmer, inscribed Sanskrit plays at, 
14, 357 : kings of, 356, 357. 


Ajodhya, in Gupta period, 278: 
alleged Ohaiukya origin from, 383. 

Akbar, compared with Harsha, 
320 : annexed Kashmir, 346: an- 
nexed Mai wS, 366. 

Akesines = Ghinab river, 55, 66 : 
not crossed at Wazirabad, 78: 
return to, 86: confluence with 
Hydaspes of, 89, 90 : changes in 
course of, 90, 91 : confluence 

with Hydraotes of, 92 : waterless 
uplands between HydraOtes and, 
93, 95: confluence with the In- 
dus of, 95 : date of passage of, 111. 

AH&dr news- writer, 127. 

Alaric the Goth, 400. 

’Ala-ud-din, Sultan of Delhi, 270, 
393. 

Alberuni on India, 13, 19. 

Alexander, (1) the Great, chrono- 
logy prior to, 1 : histories of his 
Indian campaign, 3 : reports of 
his officers, 4, 11 : dynasties 
before, 24 : found the Indus 
boundary of India, 34 : contem- 
porary with Kanda dynasty, 36 : 
met Ohandragupta Maurya, 89, 
115 : Plutarch's life of, 39 n, : 
troubles after death of, 39 : 
crossed Hindu Kush, 45 : ad- 
vanced to Kikaia (1) , 46 : wounded 
in Kunar valley, 47 : defeated 
Aspasians, 48 : received submis- 
sion of Nysa, 49 : stormed Mas- 
saga, and was again wounded, 
50; massacred mercenaries, 51 : 
occupied Ora and Bazira, 52: 
established d4pdt at Embolima, 
63; took Aornos, 54: marched 
to Indus, 55 : advanced toTaxila, 
56 : gave investiture to Ambhi, 
57 : advanced to Hydaspes, 58 ; 
prepared for passage of river, 59 : 
made night march, 60, 80 : ef- 
fected landing, 61 : his tactics, 
62 : detached cavalry under 
Koinos, 63: captured POros (1), 
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64 : founded Boukepliala and 
Nikaia (2), 65 : crossed AkesinSs 
and Hydraotes, 66 : battle medal 
of, 66 : took Sangala, 67 : arrived 
at Hypliasis, 68: built altars, 
69 : honoured by Cbandragupta 
Mauiya, 70 w. : camped at 
liMam, 77, 82 : occupied capital 
of Sopbytes, 78 : crossed Hyda- 
spes at Bhuna, 81 : fought battle 
early in July, 85: retired to 
Hydaspes, 86 : promoted Poros, 
87 : started on voyage, 88 : 
reached first confluence, 89 : 
conquered the Siboi and Aga- 
lassoi, 91 : attacked the Mallei, 
92, 98: dangerously wounded, 
94 : continued voyage to fourth 
confluence, 95 : appointed sa- 
traps, 96: advanced into Sind, 
98 : subdued Mousikanos, 98 : at- 
tacked Oxykanos and Sambos, 
99: advanced to Patala, 100 : 
reached the sea, 101: prepared 
for return to Persia, 102: dis- 
patched ISfearchos, 103 : sent 
Leonnatos against the Oreitai, 
104 ; met Kearchos, 106 : suffered 
much in Gedrosia, 107 : entered 
Susa in April, 324 b.c., 108 : 
succeeded in his enterprises, 
109 : effects of his death, 110, 
114: chronology of his Indian 
campaign, 111: his death, 112: 
ignored by Indian writers, 110, 
376 : appointed Eudamos, &c , 
to charge of Indian provinces, 
113 : wars of his successors, 116 : 
Indian civilization in time of, 
132 : transitory effects of his raid, 
136, 206, 224 : relied on cavalry, 

137 : legend of, 169 : favoured 
the Bactrians, 207 : (2) king of 
Epirus, 178, 184: (3) Severus, 
Roman emperor, 259. 

Alexander's Haven, near Karachi, 
103. 

Alexandria, (1) under the Caucasus, 
45 : (2) in Egypt, Oaracalla's 
massacre at, 401 w., 408. 

Alexandrian origin of Indian bas- 
reliefs, 226 : commerce, 276. 

Allahabad, Asoka pillar at, 157 n. 

Allitrochates — Amitraghata, q, r., 

138 w. 

Alopen, introduced Hestorianism 
into China, 331. 


Alor, ancient capital of Sind, 98, 
328. 

Alphabet, Tibetan, 333 : Vatteluttu, 
413. 

Alphabets, origin of Indian, 25 «. 
Altars of Alexander, 67, 69, 70. 
Amaravati, town, 417, 428. 
AmarkOt, town, 102, 

Amazonian body-guard, 121. 

Amb, (1) perhaps— Embolima, 74 : 

(2) in Hoshyarpur Bistriet, 74: 

(3) in Salt Range, 74, 

Ambela Pass, 55 n. 

Ambhi = king Omphis, 56, 57; 
after Alexander’s departure, 107, 
108,113. 

Ambustala, stupa^ llh n, 

Amida, siege of , 255, 259. 
Amitraghata (Amitrochates), title 
of Bindusara, 118, 138. 
Amoghavarsha I, II, III, Rfishtra- 
kuta kings, 387, 395. 

Amritsar, city, 78. 

Amsuvarman, king of Nepal, 337, 
Amu Darya, Oxus river, 207. 
Amyntas, Indo-Greek king, 214. 
Anamis, river, 106. 

Ananda, queen, 293. 

Anandapura, country of, 305. 
Ananda Vikrama era, 357 n. 
Anandpal, king of the Punjab, 363, 
^ 361 . 

Anangapala, Tomara Raja of Delhi, 
356, 858 n : A. I fictitious, 
357 n. 

Anantavarman Choda, E. Ganga 
king, 422, 428. 

Andaman Islands, Chola annexation 
^ of, 421. 

Andhra dynastic history, 10, 18, 
124 n., 182, 193-7, 199-203, 254 : 
kingdom, 151, 173, 382, 
Andragoras, alleged viceroy of 
Parthia, 209 n. 

Andrapolis, legendary city, 219 ?z., 

220 . 

Androkottos == Cbandragupta Mau- 
rya, 70 w. 

Androsthenes of Cyzicus, 209. 

Anga kingdom, 27, 28. 

Anhilwara, city, 296, 352, 359. 
Animal life, sanctity of, 157, 
164-6. 

Ansumat, legendary hero, 190. 
Antialkidas, Indo-Greek king, 211, 
229. 

Antigonos, (1) rival of Eumenes, 
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118 : (2) Goiiataa, king of Mace- 
donia, 178, 184, 185. 

Anfcimacbos I and II, Indo-Greek 
kings, 205, 229. 

Antioehos, (1) the Great, 209, 210,. 
226, 227, 229, 231 : (2) Hieim, 
231 : (3) Soter, 138, 184, 207 w., 
231 ; (4) Theos, 17, 173, 184, 207, 
208, 231. 

Antipater, unable to retain India, 
113. 

Antoninus Pius, Boman emperor, 
259. 

Anuradhapura, relics at, 175 n* 

Anashirvin (Khusru), king of 
Persia, 302. 

Aornos, identity and siege of, 52, 
54,71-5. 

Aparajita, Ganga-Pallava king, 409, 
418, 427. 

Aphrodisiac drugs, 136 n. 

ApollodOros of Artemita, 204, 
210 n. 

Apollodotos, Indo-Greek king, 204, 
205,211,218%., 229. 

ApoHophanes, (1) satrap of Gedro- 
sia, 104 ; (2) Indo-Greek king, 
229 

Arab invaders, 102 296, 328, 

352. 

Arabioi, tribe, 104, 105 n., 108. 

Arabics (Arabia), river, 102 104. 

Arachosia*the Kandahar country, 
34, 100, 140 : Sibyrtios, satrap of, 
118. 

Archaeology, results obtained from, 
2, 7, 13, 274. 

Archebios, Indo-Greek king, 229, 

Archers of Xerxes from India, 35 : 
Alexander’s mounted, 63. 

Archias, officer of Nearchos, 106. 

Architecture, Indian, earliest 
examples of, 133 : not Greek, 
227: in Gupta period, 288: of 
temples, 330. 

Arcot, X. & S. Districts, 425. 

Ardashir, Sassanian king, 256 n. 

Aria -the Herat country, 34, 140. 

Ariana, cession of part of, 117, 
140-2, 225. 

Arigaion, town, 48. 

Arikesarin, Pandya king, 409. 

Arioi, in sixteenth satrapy, 207. 

Aijuna, usurper, 326, 327, 331, 
366. 

Arjunayana, tribe, 271. 

Arkonam, town, 425. 


Arms, Indian, '62,. 123. 

Army, Maurya, ..122-4'.: of .Harslia, 
■ 313. ' . 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 110 

Amoraja, Ghauhan, 358 «. 

Aror — Alor, q, v. 

Arpakkam, inscription at, 411, 

Arrian, on India, 11; Feriplus 
ascribed to, 217 «. 

Arsakes, (1) king of Urasa, 86 : 
(2) leader of Parthian revolt, 
209, 231 : (3) Theos, Indo-Par- 
thian king, 215. 

Arsakidan era, 208 w. 

Art, Indian, earliest examples of, 
132 ; decadence of, 330. 

Artaxerxes Memnon, king of Persia, 
11 : Longimanus, 100 n. 

Artemidoros, Indo-Greek king, 
229 

Aruvular, tribe, 416. 

Aryavaifa, meaning of, 268. 

Asandhimitra, legendary queen of 
Asoka, 179. 

Asigramma— Asgram, 73. 

Asioi, tribe, 213 %. 

Asoka, extent of empire of, 6, 139, 
151 ; Mysore edition of Minor 
Bock Edicts of, 14 : contemporary 
with Antioehos Theos, 17, 199: 
made Pataliputra his permanent 
capital, 33 n. : five stupas at 
PaUliputra ascribed to, 37 n , : 
probably knew true date of 
Buddha’s death, 42 : visited 
Khotan, 44 ; dates of accession 
and death of, 44, 184, 185: 
abolished royal hunt, 121, 166: 
Provincials* Edict of, 127 : 
viceroys of, 172, 162 : the ‘ king’s 
men ’ of, 127 : Tushaspha, 
governor of Kathiawar under, 
130 : mentioned in BudradSman’s 
inscription, 130: beginnings of 
art and architecture in reign of, 
132: full name Asoka-vai*dhana, 
143 ; viceroy of Taxila and Ujjain, 
143, 144, 153 : annexed Kalinga, 
145, 184, 329 : went on pilgrim- 
age, 147, 156, 185 : ordained as 
monk, 148, 158: death of, 149, 
158, 185 : Buddhist council con- 
voked by, 149, 249: in Nepal, 
149, 185, 337, 338: buildings of, 
152, 153, 279, 329 : inscriptions 
of, 147, 154-9, 160-3: legend of, 
159 ; ethics of, 164 ; in early life 
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probably worshipped Siva, 165 : 
enforced sanctity of animal life, 
164, 191 : toleration of, 167 rap- 
pointed Censors, 169 : provided 
for travellers and sick, 171, 280, 
318: dispatched foreign missions, 
172, 225 : sent his brother 

Maheiidra to Southern India and 
Ceylon, 174, 398 : did not send 
mission to Pegn, 166: made 
Buddhism a world-religion, 176: 
compared with Constantine, 177 : 
character of, 178 : sons and suc- 
cessors of, 179-83 : chronology of, 
184, 185 : disruption of empire 
of, 195, 206 : alleged offer of 
reward for Brahman heads by, 
190 n. : Hindu Kush boundary 
of empire of, 206 ; Kanishka 
legends resembling those of, 
246 : pillar erected at Kau^mbi 
by, 278: imitated by Harsha, 
317, 318 : Purna-varman last 
descendant of, 183, 320 : caste of, 
373 : relations with Southern 
India of, 402, 411, 414, 415. 

Asokdvadana legends, 36. 

Aspasian, tribe, 48. 

AssakSnoi, nation, 50-2. 

Assam = Kamarupa, q, ®., 366. 

Assemblies, five great Tamil, 399: 
village, 413, 418. 

Asses, for riding, 132. 

Astes—Hasti, q, v. 

Astola (Astalu), enchanted isle, 
105. 

Asti'ologers, control of, 131. 

A^vaghosha, Buddhist saint, 243, 
249, 250, n. 

As'mfmdka * horse-sacrifice, q. v, 

Athem I, II, Chera kings, 408,413, 
416. 

AtTsa, Buddhist missionary, 368. 

Attic year, 83, 

Attila, Hun king, 297. 

Attivarma, Pallava king, 429 n, 

Attock (Atek), town, 55, 

Augustus, letter of Indian king to, 
133 n, : Kushan imitations of 
coins of, 223, 238 : temple at 
Muziris of, 401 : Indian embassy 
to, 258, 408. 

Aurei, orientalized, 238, 291 293 : 

current in S. India, 400. 

Aurelian, Eoman emperor, 259. 

Autograph of Harsha, 316. 

Autonomous tribes, 67 w., 92, 271. 
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Avalokitesvara, Buddhist incarna- 
tion, 333. 

Avanti = Malwa, q.v.f 26, 364, 367. 

Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, 
344. 

Ayethema-Takkolam, f. v., 420 n, 

Azes I and II, Indo-Parthlan 
kings, 216, 217, 227 w., 231. 

Azilises, Indo-Parthian king, 216, 
217. 


Babar, used Khaibar Pass, 46 9^. : 
besieged Minglaur, 50. 

Babylon, early eommeirce wilh, 
25 n, : death of Alexander at, 
107, 112. 

Babylonian culture, 2: marriage 
custom, 143 n. 

Bacon, alludes to Oxydrakai, 95 ?i. 

Bactria, Alexander’s conquest of, 
45 n, : premier satrapy, 207 : 
revolt and history of, 208-12. 

Badagara, port, 396. 

Badami — Vatapi, q,v,, 383. 

Badaun, city, 363. 

Badin, in Sind, 102 n. 

Badis, Cedrosian port, 106. 

Badonsachen, king of Burma, 
122 n. 

Bahawalpur, state, 90, 

Bahlika, tribe, 255 ; see V^iika, 

Bahmanabad, probably — Patala, 

101 . 

Balrat, Asoka’s inscriptions at, 
158^1., 162. 

Bajaur, valley, 47 w., 48, 50. 

Bakarai, port, 406 n., 412. 

Bakhira, pillar, 147 91. 

Bakhtiyar, Muhammad, son of, g. u. , 
342. 

Bakrala Pass, 58 n. 

Baladitya, king, 292-4, 300, SOI, 
308. 

Balasri, Andhra queen, 199, 200 n. 

Baleokouros* Yilivayakura II, g. 

201 , 

Balharas— Bashtrakuta kings, 388, 
389. 

Balimah, near Amb (1), 74. 

Baikh, secondary Hun capital, 
298. 

Ballala sena, king of Bengal, 372 n, 

Bamiiin, town, 242. 

Bamyin, Hun head quarters, 298. 

Bana, author, 16, 19, 186, 192 9i., 
309,316,351. 
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Bandlmpaiita == Sangata Maurya, 
185, 

Bank!, or Nepalganj, 27 

Bankipore, on site of Pataliputra, 
110, 153. 

Bannii, town, 361. 

Banskiiera, inscription, 310 n., 
316 w., 331. 

Banyan hospital, 172. 

waterless uplands, 93. 

Barabar caves, 153, 155, 156, 184, 
185. 

Baramula Pass, 243 n., 250. 

Barbarikon, port on Indus, 217. 

Barhut (Bhar^liut), relief sculpture 
at, 31 w. : Sunga inscription at, 
186 u. 

Bari, later Parihar capital, 348, 354, 
355. 

Bark, as writing material, 133. 

Barygaza ~ Broach (Bharoch), 204, 
218. 

Basar= Vaisali, q. u., 27 n. : seals 
from, 266 n. 

Basava, founded Lihgiyat sect, 391. 

Bashaua, coin of, 256. 

Battle of Hydaspes, 63-5. 

Battle-axe, a Pandya cognizance, 
407. 

Bazira, a town in the hills, 52, 53. 

Becare, port, 406 n. 

Beghram, coins from, 253 

Behistun inscription, 35 n. 

Benares ~Kasi, 27: Upagupta at, 
178 : captured by Muhammadans, 
359. 

Bengal, Ghandra-gupta’’s campaign 
in, 275 : included in Harsha’s 
dominions, 313 : dynasties of, 
366-72. 

Berar = V idarbha, 1 88. 

Beryls from Coimbatore, 400. 

BhabrS, edict, 150, 168, 163, 185. 

Bhagalpur Bistrict, 28 : copper- 
plate, 367, ?i. 

Bhagavata, Sunga king, 192. 

Bhagavata Parana, late date of, 10. 

BhagSla = Phegelas, 36. 

Bhandarkar, R, O., on early 
histoi-y of India, 284. 

Bhandi, cousin of Harsha, 311,312. 

Bhanugupta, Raja, 295. 

Bhar tribe, 303, 379, 380. 

Bharhut - Barhut, rj, v. 

Bhardch (Broach) = Barygaza, 204, 
218 n. : Gurjara kingdom of, 
305, 377. 


Bhaskara-varman^ss Kiimara, ' .king 

■ .'of Kamarupa,'g..?)., 329,. 341."' .■ 

Bhatarka, founded Valahhl 

dynasty, 295. 

Bhattiprolu, inscriptions from, 14, 
402. 

Bhavabhuti, poet, 349. 

Bhillama, Yadava king, 392. 

Bhima, (1) king of Gujarat, 362 : 
(2) king of Mithili, 369. 

Bhimbhar= Abhisara, 55 w., 86. 

Bhinmal (BhilmSl), Gurjara 

capital, 303, 307 n., 350, 388. 

Bhira (Bahrah), town, 88. 

Bhitarl, pillar at, 290 : seal from, 
266,293. 

Bhoja, (1) Pawar king of Malwa, 
365; (2) I, Parihar king of 
Kanauj, 350, 351, 361, 362 ; (3) 
II, ditto, 351 : (4) tribe, 173, 
367. 

Bhojpur, lake, 365, 

Bhrikuti, Nepalese princess, 333. 

Bhuj, inscriptions from, 200 n, 

Bhumaka, Kshaharata, 199, 276. 

Bhuna, on Jihlam river, 81. 

Bhutias, conquered by Lalitaditya, 
343. 

Bias river =Hyphasis, 90 n., 
91 n. 

Bibliography of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions, 160. 

Bidaspes river =Hydaspes, q. v., 
76 n. 

Bihar, ( 1 ) province, « Magadha, 
g. tj., 26, 367, 369-72 : (2) town, 
367,869. 

Bihat river ^Hydaspes, q, v., 76. 

Bijjala, Kalachurya king, 390, 391, 
395. 

Bikanir, State, 90. 

Bikram, Raja, 287. 

Bikrampur, town, 371, 872 n, 

Bilhana, author, 16, 390. 

Bilsar, inscriptions from , 308. 

Bimbisara, king, 128-130, 144. 

- Bindusara, king, 118, 137, 138, 
139. 

Birch-bark as writing material, 
133 w. 

Birth-day festival, 122. 

Births and deaths registered, 125, 
126, 135. 

Bisal Deo-Vigraha-rfija, q.v., 356. 

Bittiga, Hoysala king, 392. 

Boats, used by Alexander, 59, 60. 

Bodh Gaya, Asoka’s monastery at, 
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272 : desolate in Fa-liieii’s time, 
283 : Bodhi tree at, 320 : visited 
by Wang-Miien-t'se, 327. 

Bodhi tree at Gaya, 148, 320. 

Bodbisattvas, hierarcby of, 248. 

Bodoabpra, king of Burma, 122 n. 

Boedromion, Athenian month, 
103 n» 

Bombay, animal hospital at, 172. 

Bon, religion of Tibet, 336. 

Bonkephala, city, 65. 

Bow, Indian, 62, 123 : the Ohera 
cognizance, 414. 

Brahmk, a god, 322. 

Brahmagiri, Asoka’s inscriptions 
at, 158 n. , 163. 

Brahman, opposition to Alexander, 
99 : caste, 374 : Rajas, 374 n. 

Brahmanabad, error for Bahmana- 
bad, q. v,, 100 n. 

Brahmdnda Fumna^ of late date, 10, 

20 . 

Brahmanical reaction, 190. 

Brahmans, town of, 93. 

Brahmi script, 155. 

Brick buildings, 138. 

Brihad-deoaid, referred to, 90 n, 

Brihadratha, Maurya king, 182, 
184, 185. 

Brikat-kathd, referred to, 196 n. 

Broach = Bhar6ch, q, v., 303. 

Bronze vessels from the Hilgiris, 
401. 

Buckler, Indian, 62, 123. 

Buddha (Gautama), relics of, at 
Piprawa, 14 : birth and life of, 
26: preceded by ‘former Bud- 
dhas 29, 157 ; visited by Ajata- 
satru, 30-32 : belonged to Sakya 
clan, 33 : death of, 33, 40, 41-44, 
148, 149: birthplace of, 147, 
156 : area of personal ministry 
of, 176 : on coins of Kanishka, 
247 : statue at Gaya of, 252 n, : 
deified, 247, 319 : sayings of, 
256 n. : law of, 301 : footprints 
of, 320: Harsha's golden image 
of, 322 : Hiuen Tsang’s relics of, 
325 ; Harsha seized tooth of, 
343. 

Buddhism, I-tsing on history of, 
23: oifigin of, 26: Bhfibra edict 
important in history of, 159 : 
leading tenet of Asoka’s, 164, 
190 : Holy Land of, 176 : earliest 
Burmese, 176 : Asoka’s prefer- 
ence for, 177 : persecutions of, 
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190, 191, 321 : Ttonath, Tibetan 
historian of, 205, 321 : Menander 
a convert to, 212 : Hinayana, 
ancient form of, 249, 261, 263 : 
Mahayana, newer form of, 248, 
251 260, 261, 263, 286, 317 : 

conversion of Kanishka to, 247, 
259: Vikramaditya tolerant of, 
277, 282 : at Mathura in Fa-hien’s 
time, 280 : merciful teachings of, 
821 : gradual decay of, 283, 287, 
318 ; prevalence from 200 b.c, to 
200 A.n. of, 285: SammUiya 
school of, 313, 319: favour of 
Skandagupta and Baladitya to, 
291-3 : devotion of Harsha to, 
317-25: in Nepal, 338-40: in 
Tibet, 333, 335 : revival in Tibet 
of, 368 : destruction in Bihar of, 
370: decline in Deccan of, 386, 
387, 391 : in Bengal 342 : in 
Southern India, 398, 417, 429. 

Buddhist canon, 9, 27 : Chinese 
I pilgrims, 12, 20-3, 327 : eccle- 
I siastical legends, 29 n., 30-2 : 

I instructors of Asoka, 146, 165: 

Holy Land, 147, 156 : doctrine 
I concerning laymen, 148 : church 
i council convened by Asoka, 149, 

I 249 : establishments in Nepal, 
150 : Pali books, 164 : monastic 
I order, 148, 318, 324: fame of 
Asoka, 169 : influence in India 
and abroad, 176 : church in 
Ceylon, 174 : fame of Kanishka, 
239: monasteries, 246, 260-4, 
282, 318, 417, 426 : council of 
Kanishka, 249, 250 : rule of life, 
281 : inscriptions, 285 : coins of 
Kanishka, 247, 286: peaceful 
cult, 300 : King Siladitya a 
devout, 306 : monks in Sind, 
828 : in Hjjain, 329 : Pala kings 
of Bengal, 368 ; temples at 
Negapatam, 420 : Simhavarman, 
Pallava king, a, 429. 

Budhagupta, Raja, 295. 

Bull, the Pallava cognizance, 429. 

Bundsla clan, 379. 

BundSlkhand = Jejakabhukti, g. 
351. 

Buner country, 53. 

Bunhar Pass, 58 n. 

B\irma, customs of, 122 «. ; Bud- 
dhism in, 176 : English conquest 
I of; 336. 

i Burmese occupied Assam, 343. 

tW. 
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Caeloboiliras Kerafaputra, 

■,.406«, ■ 

Oaiicuty bombardment of, 188; 
Zamorins of, 414. 

Cambay, Cnlf of, 305. 

Camel, for riding, 132: Bactrian, 
223. 

Candragomin (Gbandragomin), 
author, 288. 

Canton, ‘ dotted record ’ of, 42 n. 

Capital punishment, see Death, 
penalty of. 

Caracalla, Koman emperor, 259: 
massacre at Alexandria by, 
401 n., 408. 

Carnatic, the, 424. 

Caste, in Gupta period, 294 ; in 
South, 397, 398. 

Castes, as described by Megas- 
thenes, 131, 399. 

Catiy, Chinese weight, 246 n, 

Caucasus, Indian, 118. 

Cauvery river =Kaviri, q, r., 401. 

Ceded Districts, 417. 

Central Provinces ==Chedi, 360. 

Ceylon, chronicles of, 9, 159 : con- 
version of, 173-7 ; Meghavarna 
king of, 272 ; pilgrims from, 
273 : Pandya wars with, 410 ; 
Gajabahu, king of, 416 : invaded 
by Karikala Chola, 416 : invaded 
by Parantaka I, 418 ; annexed 
by Rajaraja, 419: in time of 
Hiuen Tsang, 426. 

Chach-namah, history, 349 n, 

Ohakrayudha, king of Kanauj, 
349, 367. 

Chakshu river —Oxus, 262. 

Ohalukya dynasties, 313, 382-91 ; 
wars with Oholas, 419-22 : wars 
with Pallaras, 425, 427. 

Chambal river, 271. 

Ohamparan District, 147, 157 n., 
369. 

Chanakya, minister, 38, 116, 120 w., 
121 n,, 126 n., 127 n., 132 w., 134, 
374. 

Chandala, outcaste tribes, 281. 

Chand Bardai, Hindi poet, 357 n, 

Chandel clan, 303, 373, 379, 380: 
history, 360-4. 

Chandrabhaga river, 55%. 

Chandradeva, founded Gaharwar 
dynasty of Kanauj, 365. 

Chandragiri river, 396, 403. 

Chandragupta, (1) Maurya— 
Sandrakottos, 17 : early life of, 


38, 39, 44, 115-17 : worshipped at 
Alexander’s altars, 70 : defeated 
Belenkos, 115-17, 136, 206: insti- 
tutions of, 120-37, 226; length 
of reign of, 136 w., 138: Jain 
legends of, 137 398 : a man of 

blood and iron, 144 : coronation 
of, 187 Andhra kingdom in 
time of, 194 : caste of, 374 : (2) 
I of Gupta dynasty, 265, 266, 
308 ; (3) II. of Gupta dynasty, 
Vikramaditya, 12, 18: history of, 
136 200, 201, 275, 283 ; seals 

of queen of, 266 : original of 

RajaBikram, 287 : ?con temporary 
with KHlidasa, 287 ; chronology, 
coins, and inscidptions of, 308. 

Chand-Bdisd, Hindi epic, 357 n,. 
362. 

Chandrapida, king of Kashmir, 
335, 343.‘ 

Chandra Sri, Andhra king, 202. 

Chandravati, Pawars at, 364, 378. 

Chang-kien, embassy of, 236, 258. 

Chapa clan, 383. 

Chariot, Indian, described, 123, 
137 : disuse of, 313. 

Charsadda-Peukelaotis, 53. 

Oharumati, daughter of Asoka, 
150, 185. 

Chashtana, satrap, 200, 276. 

Chauhan dynasty of Bambhar, 
356 : Rajas of Malwa, 366 : clan, 
378, 380. 

Chaulukya clan^Solanki, g. v., 
378. 

Chavannes, Prof., on Western 
Turks, 335%. 

Ched-chenni Kalank-killi, Pandya 
king, 416. 

Chedi, kingdom « Central Pro- 
vinces, 360 : era of, 364, 

Cheh-ka, kingdom =Tseh“kia, 328. 

Chellana, mother of Ajatasatru, 
33 w, 

Che-mong, Chinese pilgrim, 22 n. 

Chen-kudduva, Pandya prince, 
416. 

Chera kingdom - Kerala, q. 402, 
403. 

Chhatarpur State, 360, 379. 

CMlappaihikdram^ poem, 193 n, 

China, Kushan i-elations with, 
236, 237, 244-6, 260-4 : mission 
in 639 A. n. from, 296 : con- 
terminous with Hun empire, 298 : 
intercourse of Harsha with, 326 : 
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V Arjuna brought as prisoner to, 
S27 ; Nestoriaiiism in, 831 : 
relations of Northern India with, 
882-6, 848 : relations of Nepal 
with, 887, 888. 

Chinab (Chenab), river, 55, 56?*., 
66, 86, 90, 92, 96, 111. 

Chinabhukti, town, 245, 260. 

Chinese historians, 11, 309 : pil- 
grims, 12, 20 : hostages supposed 
to be, 245, 246, 260-4. 

Chingleput, district, 425. 

ChiniOt, fortress, 298 

Chionitai nation, 256. 

Chi-pin = Ki-pin, q, v., 285 n. 

Chitaldurg, in Mysore, 415. 

ChitOr, town, 187, 

Cho-kiu-kia = Karghalik, 264. 

Chola dynasty and kingdom, 884, 
888, 889, 392, 402, 408, 406, 412, 
416-28. 

ChoIa-PSndya, viceroy, 421. 

Chorasmioi, in sixteenth satrapy, 
207. 

ChremSs, Athenian archon, 88-5. 

Christian mission to Indo- 
Parthians, 218-21: elements in 
Buddhism, 248. 

Christians of St. Thomas, 221, 222. 

Chronology, difficulties of Indian, 
1, 16-18, 40. 

Ohu-li-ya= Chola kingdom, g. r., 
417. 

Civil administration of Harsha, 
315. 

Civilization of Maurya period, 182. 

Claudius, Roman emperor, 258. 

Clementine Recognitions cited, 218. 

Cleophis, see Kleophis. 

Coast, changes in, 102, 108. 

Cochin, state, 896, 403, 418. 

Coimbatore, beryls of, 400: 
district, 400, 408, 412, 414. 

Coinage, debasement and restora- 
tion of Gupta, 291, 298. 

Coins, many classes of, 15 : punch- 
marked, 57 w. : Mitra, 192 n. : 
Andhra, 192, 197, 201 : of 

Menander, &c., 204, 205, 218: 
Indo-Greek, 211 : Indo-Parthian, 
215 : of Hermaios and Kad- 
phises I, 228: Greek influence 
on, 225, 227: of Plato, 280: of 
‘Nameless Kmg^ 238: of 
Kadphises II and Kanishka, 
247: of Huvishka, 252, 253: 
of Vasudeva, 254 : of Kushan 


kings of Kabul, 256 : of Chandra- 
gupta I, 266 : of Samudra- 
gupta, 278, 274: of Chandra- 
gupta II, Vikramaditya, 278, 
808 : of Skandagiipta, 291, 308 : 
of Prakasaditya, 298 : of the 
Maukhari dynasty, 294 t*. : of 
Kumaragupta I, 808 : of Nepal, 
340 ». : of Mihira Bhoja, 351 : 
of Gangeyadeva and the Chan- 
dels, 862: Roman in S. India, 
400 : Pandya, 407 ; Chera, 414 : 
Chola, 420 «. 

Colair, lake, 269. 

Commodus, Roman emperor, 259. 

Comorin, Cape, 402, 411. 

Conjeeveram = Kanchl, q, r., 198. 

Constantine compared with Asoka, 
177. 

Consuls, officials resembling, 125, 
225 w. 

Coorg, province, 403, 414, 

Copper, inscriptions on, 14, 405 : 
vessels, 120. 

Corinthian capitals, 248. 

Coromandel coast, 402, 408 : cor- 
ruption of Cholamandalamj 414 n. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, author, 299. 

Cotton, substitute for linen, 95 n. : 
as writing-material, 133 : trade, 
415. 

Cottonara—Kuddam, the pepper 
coast, 412. 

Council, Buddhist, of Asoka, 149 : 
of Kanishka, 249, 250, 259, 

Court of Chandragupta Maurya, 
120, 187. 

Courtesans as informers, 127, 185. 

Cowrie shells as currency, 282, 

Cranganore «« Muziris, 401, 412. 

Crassus, standards of, 228. 

Cromwell, quoted, 168. 

Cuddapah, district, 408, 417. 

Cured = Kuratf q. v., 402 n. 

Currency, see Coinage, Coins, 
Cowrie. 

Ourtius on India, 11. 

Cutch, Ran (Ruan) of, 102 : de- 

pendent on Mo-la-p‘o, 805, 807. 

Cuttack (Ka^k), town, 187 n. 

Cyrene, Asoka^s mission to, 173. 

Cyrus, legend of, 103, 

Bahala = W. Chedi, 360. 

i>aisios, Macedonian month, 242 n, 

Bakshamitra, daughter of Rudra- 
daman, 200. 
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Daniirike == Tamilakani, 3D7 n. 

DOjiamgarai attributed to Ballfila 
sena, ZTZ n, . 

Banfcidurga, Erislitnikiita kiiig, 3S6, 
395, 428. 

Dantiga, Raja of Kaaelii, 428. 

Darapur, below Jihlam, 81 

Barbhanga, district, 369. 

Darius, inscriptions of, 10, ^5 : 

Indian conquests of, 34 : &kas 
in time of, 233 n.' 

Darsaka (Harshaka), king, 35, 4 1, 44. 

Darvabhisara, country, 55. 

Dasaratha, grandson of Asoka, 180, 
181. 

Dasavarman (Devavarman), Mau- 
rya king, 185. 

Daulatabad « Devagiri, 392. 

Davaka, kingdom, 271. 

Dead, exposure of, 143. 

Death, penalty of, 126, 128, 132 n., 
165, 166, 170, 318. 

Deaths and births, registration of, 
125, 135. 

Dehal, in Sind, 101. 

Deccan, meaning of, 6, 382 : Maury a 
conquest of, 139 : censors in, 171 : 
Pulakesin, king of, 83-5. 

Deimachos, Greek ambassador, 138, 
184. 

Delhi, iron pillar of,, 275, 356 : 
history of, 355, 356, 357. 

Delta of Indus, 100. 

Demetrios, king of the Indians, 
210, 226, 227, 229, 231. 

Demriusj silver, 239 n. ^ 

Devabhuti (Devabhumi), Sunga 
king, 192, 193. 

Devadatta, cousin of Buddha, 29. 

Demnampiya, meaning of, 166 n, 

Devagiri, Yadava kings of, 392. 

Devaki, 289. 

Devapala (1) Kshattriya, 150 : (2) 
king of Bengal, 350, 352, 368. 

Devapatana, in Repal, 150. 

Devarashtra — Mahratta country, 
270. 

Devil (demon) worship, 397, 398- 

Dhamma {dharma)^ meaning of, 147, 
164. 

Dhana Nanda, king, 37. 

Dhanamjaya, author, 365. 

Dhahga, Chandel king, 361. 

Dhanika, author, 365, 

DhM, capital of Bhoja, 365, 

Dharmapala, (1) Buddhist teacher, 
368 : (2) king of Bengal, 349, 867. 


BhamisCtldj rest-houses, 318. 

Dhaiili, Asoka's inscriptions at, 
156 m. 

Dhruva, Rashtrakuta king, „ 387, 

■ 395,428. 

Dhruvabhata, king of Valabhi, 
296, 305, 306. 

Dhruva Devi, queen of Vikrami- 
ditya, 283. 

Dialogues of the Buddha, cited, 
374. 

Didda, queen of Kashmir, 346. 

Digambara, Iain sect, 42,%.,' 387, 

... 409. . 

Dinapore, cantonment, 119. 

Diodotos I and II, Bactrian kings. 
208, 209, 229, 231. 

Diomedes, Indo-Greek king, 229. 

Dionysios, (1) Greek ambassador, 
189 : (2) Indo-Greek king, 229. 

Dionysos in India, 45, 48. 

Bipamirda, chronicle, 9, 160. 

JDivydvaddm, legends, 181, 190 
205. 

Domitian, Roman emperor, 258. 

Dorasamudra, Hoysaia capital, 390, 
392. 

Dosh-i-Ab, ‘ meeting of the waters,’ 
96. 

^ Dotted record ’ of Canton, 42 n. 

Drama, Indian, 226: Tamil, 402. 

Drangiana = STstan, 100, 114. 

Dravida country, 379 w. 

Dravidian nations, 6, 25, 173, 402 
meaning of term, 379 n. 

Drona, legendary chief, 348. 

Drupada, legendary chief, 348. 

Duff, Chronology of India, 373 

Durdurkar inscription, 207 w. 

Durga, goddess, 397. 

Duriabhaka, king of Kashmir, 343. 

Duriabhavardhana, king of Kash- 
mir, 343. 

Dyrta, town, 54. 

East and West, 2, 226. 

Edessa, memorial church of St. 
Thomas at, 220 n. 

Edicts of Asoka, 154-9, 160-3. 

Education in time of Harsha, 316. 

Egypt, embassy to India from, 11, 
139 : irrigation in, 130 : Asoka's 
mission to, 173 : European com- 
merce through, 276 : trade with 
B. India, 415, see Alexandria. 

Egyptian civilization, 2 : crews, 87. 

Eiagabalus, Roman emperor, 259. 
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Eiapura -= El Lira, q. i\, 387 n, 

Elepluut, failure in war of the, 
109 : used by Seleukidaii kingSj 
117, ■ 187 : ^ .combats, , 120 : for 
riding, 181 : cognizance of Pan- 
dy®- 407. 

Elliot, Sir H M,, Eisioru of Indm by, 
18 w. Sir W., Coins of Southern 
, India by, 15 , w- 

Elpbinstone on Indian history and 
clironology, 1, 6, 16. 

Eiura (Ellora), rock-cut temples at, 
886, 887, 889. 

Embolima, town, 58, 74. 

Empire of Asoka, 6, 150-2, 184: 
Ephthalite, 332 : Persian, 11 : 
Gupta, 276 : of Harsha, 814 : of 
China, 834. 

Epander, Indo- Greek king, 229. 

Ephoroi = news-writers, 127, 

Ephthalite horde, 282 n. : empire, 
388. 

Epics, Sanskrit, 8: rude popular, 857. 

Epigraphia Camatica, 15 w., 405. 

Epigraphic evidence, 8, 13. 

Epirus, Asoka's mission to, 178. 

Episkopoi news- writers, 127, 

Era, Ananda Yikrama, 857 n: 
Arsakidan, 208 w. : of Chedi, 864 : 
Gupta, 18 : of Harsha, 812 : Hun, 
298 : Kaliyuga, 24 n, : Kollam, 

or Malabar, 414 n : of Laksh- 
mana-sena, 872 : Laukika, 285 : 

Lichchhavi, 265 ; Malabar, or 
Kollam, 414 ; Maurya, 88 

40 n,f 187 n , : Nepalese, 888 : 
Pontic, 242 n, : Sananda Yik- 
rama, 857 «. ; Seleukidan, 184, 
187 n.i Traikutaka, 864 ; of 
Yikramanka Chalukya, 890 : 
Yirodhikrit, 392 ; of Yudhi- 
sbthira, 24 n, 

Erandapalla ~ Khand6sh, 270. 

Eras, numerous Indian, 17. 

Erymandros, river, 213. 

Eudamos (Eudemos), in India, 
107, 108, 113-5, 225. 

Eiikratides, Indo-Greek king, 187, 
205, 207 M., 210, 211, 214, 226, 
229, 281. 

Euphrates, voyage of Neai-chos to, 
106 ; Eoman conquests beyond, 
289. 

Euthydemos I, II, Indo-Bactrian 
kings, 209,211, 229. 

Fa-hien, first Chinese pilgrim, 12, 


152 : translatiun.s of Iraala oi', 
20: described Fatal ip utra and 
Magadha, 279, 280 : on Gupta 

' government, 18, 281 : studied at 
Tamralipti, 282 : found Kapila- 
vastu, &c., desolate, 288. 

Famine, in Kashmir, 345. 

Fa-yong, Chinese pilgrim, 22 n. 

Female guards, 121 : morals super- 
vised by Asoka, 169: seclusion, 
320 : potentate in south, 407, 

Firdz, Persian king, 297, 302. 

Fish, a Pandya cognizance, 407. 

Fleets, of Alexander, 87, 97 : of 
Kearchos, 102-7 : of the Cholas, 

415, 419 : of Chera, 419. 

Fleet, Br. J. F., discovered initial 
point of Gupta era, 18. 

Eo-kwo~kij of Fa-hien, 21. 

Foreignei*s, Maurya officials in 
charge of, 125, 2&. 

Franke, Br. 0., on Kushan period, 
241 n. 

Fi'anke, Prof. 0., on Pali and 
Sanskrit, 287. 

Gad, legendary brother of Gondo- 
pharfis, 219. 

Gadur, tribe, ? = Gedrosioi, 105 w. 

Gaharw^r clan and dynasty, 848, 
355, 360,379,880. 

Gajabahu, early king of Ceylon, 

416. 

Galba, Roman emperor, 258. 

Ganapati Nlga, Raja, 269. 

Ganda, Chandel Raja, 358, 861. 

Gandak, river, 148. 

Gandaria = Gandhara, q, v.j 34. 

Gandaris, in Panjab, 66. 

Gandhara, country, defined, 25, 
35 sft., 57 n, : topography of, 4G n., 
244 w, : tribe, 178 : sculptui'es 
of, 227, 248 ; Hun conquest of, 
297, 300: kingdom, 367. 

Ganga dynasties, Eastern , 422, 428 : 
Western, 428. 

Gaiigaikonda, title of Riijendra 
Choladeva I, 420, 422. 

Gangaikonda - Oholapuram, city, 
421. 

Ganga-Paliava, king Aparajita, 409. 

GangarS-ja, Jain minister, 392. 

Gangaridae nation, 86, 37 n., 39. 

Gangavadi Mysore, 428. 

Ganges, river, 25, 36, 115, 119, 153, 
270, 290,323,415, 428. 

Gangetic plain, 6, 186, 29S, 819. 
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Gaageyadeva, king of Chedi, 862, 
869. 

Ganjam, inscription from, 812 : 
attacked by Harsha, 818, 817, 
831: = Koiigoda, 317: district, 
:396, 423. 

Gardabhila tribe, 255. 

Gdrgi SamMfdi cited, 182 n», 204, 205. 

Garkw^, inscription from, 808. 

Garlic forbidden, 281. 

Garrisons, four, in Kasligaria, 882, 

888 . 

Gatcliien Kiinasana, kingdom, 

2m n. 

Ganda, kingdom, 811. 

Gaugamela, battle of, 215, 

Ganhati, in Assam, 842. 

Ganr ~ Lakhnauti, 871. 

Gautama Buddha, see Buddha 
(Gautama), 

Gautamiputra, metronymic of two 
Andhra kings, 197 n. 

Gaya, sanctity of, 27 : desolate in 
400 A. 288. 

Gedrosia »= Mukran, 102 : con- 
nected with India, 108, 105 : 
Alexander's march through, 107, 
109 : included in cession to 
Chandragupta Maurya, 117, 
140-2. 

Gedrosioi, people, 105. 

Ghamtkacha, king, 266 n. 

Ghazni » Zabulistan, 885 : city, 
858-5, 358 ?j., 861. 

Gidhaur, ChandSl Raja of, 864. 

Girnar, lake and inscriptions at, 
129, 181 n., 156 n., 290. 

Gladiatorial contests, 120, 

Glang (Lang) Darma, king of Tibet, 
191 w., 836, 868. 

Glausai (Glaukanikoi), nation, 66, 
87, 

Gnostic heresy and Buddhism, 176, 
248. 

Gobi, desert of, 232. 

Godavai’i, river, 145, 15L 865, 882, 
884, 389, 428, 

Goethe on the duty of an historian, 
8, 5. 

Gollas, Hun king, 299. 

Gomitra, Raja of Mathura, 214 n. 

Gond tribe, 861, 879, 880. 

Gondophares, Indo-Parthian king, 
217-22. 

Gopaditya, king of Kashmir, 281 n, 

Gopala, founded Pala dynasty, 867. 

Gopalpur, stupu at, 258 n. 


Goths oppressed by Huns, 297. 

Gouraios, river, 50. 

Gover, Folk-Songs of Southern Indiu, 
402 n. 

Govinda II, III, IV, Rashtrakufca 
kings, 850,387,895, 428. 

Govindachandra, Baja of Kananj, 
855. 

Graeco-Roman influence on India, 
227,248. 

Grahavarman, king of Kanauj, 811. 

Greece, history of, 5. 

Greek influence on India, 180-8, 
158,228-8. 

Grote on Aornos and battle of 
Hydaspes, 74, 82, 84. 

Grumbates, Kushan king, 255. 

Guards, female, 121, 

Guerinot, BiUiogruphie Jaina^ 9 n., 
20 n, 

Gujar ~ Gurjara, g. v., 308, 877. 

Gujarat, (1) a district in the Pan- 
jab, 66 : (2) Western, Kuma- 
rapala, king of, 170: attacked by 
Prabhakara - vardbana, 310 n, : 
Bhima, king of, 862 : comprised 
Lata and Gurjara, 384 ; .Chalukya 
dynasty of, 886. 

Gunabhadra, Jain leader, 887. 

Gunamati, Buddhist teacher, 296. 

Gupta, (1) father of Upagupta, 178, 
266 w.: (2) ancestor of Gupta 
dynasty, 266 n. 

Gupta empire, history and chro- 
nology of, 265-97, 808 : era de- 
termined, 18, 266, 808 j inscrip- 
tions, list of, 808 : (later) dynasty 
of Magadha, 294, 808: period, 
Sanskrit revival in, 20, 286-9. 

Gurdaspur, District, 68 n., 70, 79. 

Gurgan (Gorgo), not the Ephtha- 
lite capital, 298 n, 

Gurjara countiy = Korihern Gu- 
jarat and Rajputana, 884. 

Gurjara, clans, 808, 810, 877, 388. 

Gurjara - Pratihara, kingdom of 
Kanauj, 308, 849-355. 

Gurkhas, conquest of Kepal by, 888. 

Gushtasib, of Persia, 100 n. 

Gwalior, dependent on Kanauj, 
350 : captured by Vajradaman, 
852 ; captured by Muhamma- 
dans, 859. 

Habban, legendary merchant, 219. 

Hadrian, Roman emperor, 239, 
240, 269. 
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Hagamaslia and Hagana, satraps 
of Matlinra, 234 w, 

Haihaya Kajas, 864 ; clan, 380. 

Hair-sbaving, penalty of, 128. 

Hair-washing, ceremony of, 122. 

Hakra ss Wahindah, extinct river, 
00, 96, 328, 350, 388. 

Haia, Andhra king, 196. 

Hala mountain*?, 107. 

Halebid » Borasamndra, 392. 

Han dynasty of China, 235 236, 

245, 258, 261, 262. 

SaraJcali-naiakaj drama, 357. 

Harapala, last Yadava king, 393. 

Harbours, on rivers, 127. 

Harchandar, ruler of Kanauj, 349. 

Hari-raja, Chauhan, 358 n. 

Harishena, author of inscription, 
268. 

Harmozeia = Ormuz, 106. 

Harpalos, satrap of Babylon, 86. 

Harsha, (1) or Harsba-vardhana, 
of ThS-nSsar, younger son of 
Prabhakara-vardhana, 16, 310 : 
accession of, 311, 312 : coronation 
of, 312 : wars of, 313, 314, 317, 
331 : empire and administration 
of, 314 : literary works ascribed 
to, 316 : era of, 312, 338, 840 w. : 
imitated Asoka, 170, 317 : eclec- 
tic religion of, 248, 319 : alleged 
persecution by, 321 ; I'^eligious 
assemblies held by, 322-5 : death 
of, 326, 331 : effects of his death, 
330, 348 : I^epal, Assam, and 
Bengal subject to, 314, 338, 366 : 
chronology of reign of, 331 : sent 
for Hiuen Tsang, 340 : (2) king 
of Kashmir, 346: (S) Chandei 
king, 361. 

Harsha charita of Bana,16, 19, 309. 

Harshaka (Bar^akaj, king 35, 41, 
44. 

Hasan Abdal, town, 57, 144. 

Hasti, chieftain, 46. 

Hasti-varman, Kaja of Vengi, 424. 

Hathigumpha, cave - inscription, 
38 w., 40 1S7 n,, 196 n, 

* Hatthi-lar * Pass, 53 n. 

Hayobans Kajputs, 364. 

Hazabbar-ud-din Hasan Amai, 
governor, 363. 

Hazara district = Urasa, 55 86, 

156 ^ 1 . 

Hegemon, Athenian archon, 83-5, 

Heliokles, Bactrian kings, 211, 212, 
213, 228, 231. 


Helios, on Kanishka’s coins, 247. 

Hellenie influence on ancient 
India, 136-8, 224-8. 

Hellenistic kings, intercourse with 
India of, 136, 138, 173. 

Helmund river, see Illlmand. 

Hemachandra, Jain monk, 170 

Hemadri (Hemadpant), Sanskrit 
author, 393. 

Hephaistion, general, 45, 55, 67, 
87, 88, 89, 100, 101, 111. 

Herakles, on Kushan coins, 252 : 
in the South, 407. 

Herat (Hirat), city and territory, 
34,117, 140, 142, 208. 

Hermaios, the last Indo-G-reek 
king, 222, 223, 226, 229, 231, 258. 

Herodotus, on India, 8, 10, 34 n. 

Hesidrus, river, 90 n. 

Hllmand, river, 213. 

Hima Kadphises - Kadphises II, 
q. t)., 259. 

Himalayan nations, 173. 

Hinayana, monastery at Kapisa : 
260, 261 : doctrine in Kashgar, 
263 ; doctrine in Bactria, 264 ; 
monastery at Pateliputra, 279 : 
primitive doctrine, 319. 

Hindu period, 1 : mode of thought, 
171, 402 n, : reaction in Gupta 
age, 287. 

Hinduism, Buddhism a sect of, 
176 : orthodox, 285, 287 : iu 
Nepal, 339 ; in Bengal, 342 : at 
Kanauj, 347 : in the South, 398. 

Hindu Kush, mountains, 25, 45, 
118 : frontier of Maury a empire, 
150,152, 206. 

Hindustan « Gangetic plain, 269, 
359, 371 : Muhammadan con- 
quest of, 359. 

Hingol, river, 104 n, 

Hippokoura, ? = Kolhapur, 201. 

Hippolytus, folk-loro tale of, 180. 

Hippostratos, Indo-Greekking, 229. 

Hiranyavatl, river, 148. 

Historian, duty of, 3. 

History of the South, 404, 

Hiuen Tsang, Chinese pilgrim, 12, 
18 : SV'ctwJEs and Life of, 21, B09 : 
on Buddhist sects, 320 : favoured 
by Harsha, 321 : at Kanauj and 
Prayaga, 322-5 : return to China 
of, 325, 331 : death of, 326, 331 : 
on political arrangements of 
India, 327-30 : visited Ajanta, 
328 1 in Kamariipa, 340 : at 
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Kaaclil, 408, 417; oa Chola 
country, 40% 417, 

Hiuon Tsiung, emperor of Ohina, 
331 , 

Hiung-nu, liorcle, 232-4, 258. 

Hodi Baja, fort of, 71. 

Hormazd 11, king of Persia, 255. 

Horse-sacrifice of Pusliyamitra, 
188, 287 : of Samudragupta, 273, 
287 : of Kumaragupta I, 284 : of 
Adityasena, 295. 

Hosliyarpniy district, 70. 

Hospitals for animals, 172; at 
Pataliputra, 280. 

Hostages, of Kanishka, 245, 246, 
260-4. 

Ho-ti, Chinese emperor, 287 n. 

Hoti Mardan, town, 55 

Houpian, town, 45 n. 

Hoysala dynasty, 391-3. 

Hsiao Yen, emperor of China, 148. 

Hultzsch, Dr,, labours of, 343. 

Humayun, Moghul, used Khaibar 
Pass, 46 n. 

Huna = Huns, the, g. -y. 

Huns, the, first invasion of India 
by, 289, 308 : second invasion of 
India by, 291, 308: Valabhi 
tributax-y to, 296: two main 
streams of, 297 ; Toramfina leader 
of, 298, 308 : Asiatic empire of, 
297 : era of, 298 : characteris- 

tics of, 299 ; extinction of, 302 : 
extensive ravages of, 304, 330: 
in Punjab, 310 : effects of in- 
vasions of, 376-8. 

Hunt, at the Maurya court, 121, 
166. 

Hunter, Sir W., Brief History by, 
19. 

Hushka=Huvishka, g. v,, 253 w. 
259. 

Hushkapura, town, 252. 

Huvishka, history of, 252, 253, 259 i 
patronized Buddhist church, 286. 

Hwa, Chinese emperor, 237 n. 

Hwan-ti, emperor of China, 237 w. 

Hwei-Sang, Chinese pilgrim, 22. 

Hwui-li, biographer of Hiuen 
Tsang, 13, 309. 

Hydaspes, river ^Jihlam, 55, 58 : 
difficulties of crossing, 59 ; battle 
of, 61 : Boukephala, on, 65 ; also 
called Vitasta or Bihat, 76 : 
possible crossing-places on, 77: 
also called Bidaspes, VidastS, 
Vyath, and Wihat, 76 n. ; capital 


of Sophy tes on, 78 : Alexander's 
route to and from, 79, 82 : date 
of battle of, 83-5 : Alexander’s 
return to, 86 : western boundary 
of territoiy of Poros, 87 : con- 
fluence with AkesinSs of, 89 , 91 , 
96: changes in coxirse of, 90 , 
91 n. : date of arrival at, 111. ' 

Hyderabad, (1) in Deccan, 382 : 
(2) in Sind, 101 

Hydraotes, river » RFxvI, 67 : western 
boundaiy of the Kathaiol , 67 : 
changes in course of, 90, 91 : 

confluence with Akesines of, 92, 
95: Malloi occupied valley of, 
92 : waterless uplands between 
Akesines and, 93 : Alexander 
carried to, 96 : date of passage 
of, 111. 

Hypanis, river, = Hyphasis, q. i\. 
78, 90 n., 204. 

Hyphasis, river, Alexander stopped 
at, 36, 204 -Bias, 68 : altars on 
further bank of, 69-71: route 
from Taxila to, 78 : distaxice from 
Hydaspes to, 79, 82 : reached in 
rainy season, 83 : changes in 
course of, 90, 91 n. : Oxydrakai 
on banks of, 92 : joined third 
confluence, 96 : effects of mutiny 
at, 109 : date of Alexander's 
arrival at, 111 j Menander 
crossed, 204. 

Hyrkania, province, 208, 209 w. 

lehthyopbagoi, savages, 105. 

Hi, river, 197 w., 233, 

Ilion, Alexander's .saci*ed shield 
from, 94. 

Imaya-varman, Pandy a prince, 416. 

India, lost histoxy of, 1 : connexion 
with West of, 2 : story of ancient, 
3 : unity of, 5 : paramount 
power in, 6 : eaidiest foreign 
notice of, 10 : Greek and Chinese 
accounts of, 11, 12: Alberunfs 
inquiiy into, 13, 19 : Marco Polo 
in, 13 : Muhammadan histoi-ians 
of, 13 : inscriptions in Southern, 
14, 405 : coins of, 15 : traditions 
of, 8 : chronology of, 16, 18 : 
beginning of political iiistory of, 
24 : ancient states of Northern, 
25 : capital of, 33 : Indus 
boundary of, 34 : in Persian 
inscriptions, 36 n. ; Chandra- 
gupta master of, 38 ; Alexander’s 
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plana for conquest ut, i5 : road 
from Kabul to, 4(1 : Alexander 
the first European to enter, 5f> ; 
futility of jjolitical combinations 
in, 92 : slavery in, 98 ; connexion 
of Oedrosia with, 98, 140-2 ; 
duration of Alexander’s stay in, 
109, 112, 224 : not Hellenized by 
Alexander, 110, 186, 224, 228: 
invasion by Seleukos of, 117: 
Megasthenes’s account of, 118, 
225 : land revenue in, 128, 184 : 
irrigation in, 129, 184 : high 
degree of early civilization in, 
132 : Hellenistic intercourse 

with, 186, 188 : peninsular, 139 : 
nearly all included in Asoka’s 
empire, 152 : younger sons of 
kings in, 174 : Asoka made Bud- 
dhism dominant in, 177 : Euro- 
pean invasions of, 188 : religious 
persecution in, 191 : vague mean- 
ing of name in ancient times, 
218: alleged mission of St. 
Thomas to, 218-22 : development 
of, 224: origin of art in, 226, 
248 : no Greek architecture in, 
227: commerce between Roman 
empire and, 288, 259, 400 : inter- 
course of China with, 244, 259, 
888-6 : supposed Persian invasion 
of, 255 : political divisions in 
fourth century of, 270 : Gupta 
government of, 282 : Bhandarkar 
on early history of, 284 n, : 
history in sixth century of, 804 : 
normal anarchical autonomy of, 
880 : embassies between Persia 
and, 884. 

Indian history, sources of, 7 : chro- 
nology, 16 : Ocean, 84 : equip- 
ment, 62; literature, 196, 284, 
288 : art, 226, 248 : lyre, 274. 

Indika, of Arrian, 11 n, 

Indo-Greek dynasties, 206-12, 
224-8, 281. 

Indo-Parthian dynasty, 214-23, 231. 

In dor inscription, 808. 

Indo-Scythian ~ Kushan, r., 18, 

217-64. 

Indra III, RashtrakQta, 851, 852, 
888, 395. 

Indradyumna, ruler of Bihar, 869. 

Indrapalita = Salxsuka Maurya, g.t?., 
185. 

Indraprastha (Indarpat), near 
Delhi, 866. 


Indi*ayudha (ludraraja}, king 
Kanauj, 807, 849. 

Indus river, exploration by Skylax 
of, 84 : boundary between Per- 
sian empire and India, 84, 141 ; 
bridged, 47, 55 : passage by 
Alexander of, 56, 111, 112 : 

boats on, 59 : Aornos washed 
by, 74; ancient sites on, 78: 
Amb on, 74; source of, 74 w. : 
Philippos satrap of countries 
west of, 88 ; changes in course 
of, 90, 91 n. : merged in the 
Mihran of Sind, 96 : delta of, 
100, 187, 204 : Bhagar branch of, 
101 n. : Kohrai mouth of, 102 n. : 
Gedrosia bordered on, 105 : 
mouths of, 107 : confluence with 
Akesines of, 107 : provinces to 
west of, 108, 141, 152, 206 : 
voyage of Kearchos from, 109 : 
march from Hindu Kush to, 
112 ; extinction of Greek power 
to east of, 114, 225 : Seleukos 
crossed, 117,141 : not the Sindhu 
of the Mdlmikdgnimiira^ 187, 
189 : power of Mithradates I ex- 
tended beyond, 214 : Parthian 
chiefs on lower, 218 286, 242 : 

campaign of Samudragupta on, 
275 ; monasteries between J umna 
and, 280 : massacre by Huns on 
bank of, 800 : crossed by Hiuen 
Tsang, 325 ; Turks on, 384. 

Inscriptions, classes and value of, 
13-15, 268: of Asoka, 154-9, 
160-8 : southern, 405. 

Ionic pillars, 227. 

Ipsos, battle of, 117. 

Iron, used in 480 b. c., 869/,: 
Pillar of Delhi, 275, 856. 

Irrawaddy, river, 415. 

Irrigation in Maurya period, 
129-81, 134. 

Isamus, not identified, 204, 210. 

I4anadevi, queen of Jalauka, 180, 

Isfandiyar, Persian chief, 100 n, 

Issyk-kul, lake, 238, 834. 

I4sing, Chinese pilgrim, 23, 831. 


Jagannath, temple of, 428. 
Jaiohand, Raja of Kanauj, 855-7. 
Jain historical texts, 9: biblio- 
graphy, 9 n., 26 n , : chronology, 
41, 42: traditions, 187 n,^ 181, 
898 : religion akin to Yislmuism, 
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172 n. : Kharavgla a, 187 : cult 

related to the Buddhist, 285. 

Jainism, origin of, 26, 41 : Gho|a 
persecution of, 121 w,, 410 : in 
Vaisali and Eastern Bengal, 319 : 
in the Deccan, 386-8, 391, 392: 
in the extreme South, 398, 409, 
410, 417, 429. 

Jaipal, king of the Panjab, 353. 

Jalalabad »= Nihaia (1), 46: = 

Lamghan, 353. 

Jalalpur, ferry of, 76-81. 

Jalandliar, city and district, 155w., 
250 w., 325, 367. 

Jalauka, legendary son of Asoka, 
180. 

Janaka, land of, 369. 

Jarasandha, king, 28 w. 

JatdkaSj or * birth-stories,* 9, 57 n» 

Jatinga-Eamesvara, inscriptions of 
Asoka at, 158 I'h 

Jaugada, inscriptions of Asoka at, 
156 ji. 

Javelins, Indian, 62, 123. 

Jayachchandra » Jaichand Baja, 
356,357. 

Jayapida, king of Kashmir, 844, 
349. ‘ 

Jayusicandhdmra, meaning of, 367, 

Jaxartes, river, 197, 213, 233. 

Jejakabhukti, kingdom, 351, 352, 
360. 

Jews, Hadrian^s war with the, 
259. 

Jhang, town, 91, 92 : district, 94. 

Jihlam (Jhelum), river, 55, 58, 76 : 
city, 65. 

Jinasena, Jain leader, 387. 

Jivitagupta, king, 295. 

Jhana Ya4a, Buddhist saint, 243 w. 

Joan-joan, horde, 302. 

Jodhpur, chiefs of, 855 n., 359. 

Judas «Bt. Thomas, 219. 

Julianus, Homan empei*or, 259, 

Julien, Stanislas, translator of 
Hiuen Tsang, 22. 

Jumna, river, 290, 323. 

Junagarh, town, 259, 290. 

Jushka, Kushan king, 253 n. 


Kabul, river=Koph6n, 46: pro- 
vince = satrapy of Paropanisadai, 
140, 142: Kushan kingdom of, 
297 : Turk! Shahiya kings of, 
345, 375 : city, capital of 

Menander, 187, 211. 


Kachchh» Cutch, g. 

Kachchhwaha dynasty of 6rwa!xoi’, 

: ■352. ^ 

Kadaram (Kidaram), in Burma, 
420. 

Kadavaii=^FallsLva, 4:24: n. 

Kadphlses I, history of, 222, 234-6, 
241, 258 : II, history , of, 

236-9, 259 : devotee of Siva, 
286. 

Kafir tribes, 49 

Kafiristan, country, 245. 

Kahaon, inscriptions at, 290, 308. 

Kailaia, temple at Elura, 386, 387. 

Kakanthi (Kakandi) - Kaviripad- 
danam, 401 n. 

Kakka II, Rashtrakiita king, 888, 
395. 

Kalabagh, town, 34, 74. 

Kalachuri dynasty, 360, 362, 364 : 
clan, 380. 

Kalachurya, king Bijjala a, 390. 

Kalamina, legendary city, 220. 

Kalaiijar, fortress, 852, 360, 361, 
362, 363 w. 

ICalasa, king of Kashmir, 346. 

Kalidasa, date of, 190 w., 287, 
288 w. 

Kalinga, KharavSla, king of, 38 w,, 
40 n., 187, 196: Tosali city in, 
127 : kingdom, conquered by 
Asoka, 139, 140, 145, 146, 152: 
edicts of Asoka in, 155, 156, 161 : 
depopulation in seventh century 
of, 329 : annexed by Rajaraja 
Chola, 419 : conquered by 
Kulottunga, 422. 

Kalinganagara - Mukhalingam, 
428. 

Kaliyuga, era, 24 n. 

Kallar, tribe, 397, 423, 424, 428. 

Kalliopa, queen, 229. 

Kallisthenes, Pseudo-, 159. 

Kaisi, Asoka inscription at, 150 n., 
161, 

Kalyahapuri, river, 151. 

KalySni, (1) in Burma, inscrip- 
tions at 9 w. r (2) in Nizam’s 
Dominions, dynasty of, 388-91, 

Kamakhya, temple at, 342. 

Kamara ~ Kaviripaddanam, q. 

401 ». 

Kamarupa, kingdom, 271, 314, 822, 
329, 337, 840-3, 366. 

Kamauli, copper-plate, 369 n, 

KambOja tribe, 178. 

Kampilya, city, 348. 
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Kanagora, probably not KaBanj, 

" ■ S47*, ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

Kanakamunij a Btidiibay 29 See 
KoBakamana. 

Kanarese language, 402, 415. 

KanauJ, Harsha’s assembly afc, 
S22, 323, 331 : Yalovarman, king 
of, 843, 349 : history of city, 347 : 
Mn^om of, 303, 348-56, 378 : 
Bhoja (Mihira), king of, 350 : 
captured by Mahmud of Ohazni, 
354 : taken by G-an^ Ohandel, 
354, 361: finally destroyed by 
Shihab-ud-din, 355 : Brahmans 
and Kayasths from, 866. 

Kanchi, city, Hiuen Tsang at, 
176, 408 : Pallava capital, 198, 
270, 385, 387, 390, 417, 424, 
426-8. 

Kandahar, city, 140, 142, 250 n. 

Kangra, district, 70. 

Kanishka, history of, 239-51, 259 : 
Buddhist coins of, 286 : kings of 
Kabul descended from, 345, 
375. 

Kanishkapura, town : 243 n. 

Kanogiza, probably not Kanauj, 
347. 

Kan-suh, province of China, 232, 
258. 

Kanva (Kahvayana) dynasty, 186, 
192-4, 196. 

Kao-fu « Kabul, 235 n., 258. 

Kaoshan Pass, 45. 

Kao-tsung, Chinese emperor, 333. 

Kapilavastu, town, site of, 33, 147 ; 
deserted in time of Fa-hien, 
283. 

Ka-p'i-li countiy, 283 n. 

Kapisa, kingdom, meaning of name 
235 n., 299 n., 327, 334. 

Karachi (ICurrachee), port, 103. 

Kara-shahr, in Turkestan, 237, 
333. 

Karataya (KaratSya), river, 340, 
342. 

Karghalik, in Chinese Turkestan, 
264. 

Karikala, early Chola king, 408, 
413, 416. 

Karka, a district of Kerala, 412. 

Karkota dynasty of Kashmir, 343. 

Karluk, horde, 334, 335. 

Karmania, province of Persia, 106, 
107, 112-14. 

Karnadeva, king of Chedi, 362, 
390. 


Karnal, in Panjab, 358. 

Karna-suvarna, kingdom, 311 n. 

Karpura-ma^jarif drama, 349 w*, 

351. 

Karri, plain, 61, 66, 77, 81, 82. 

Kartripura, ? « Kartarpur, 271 n. 

Karur, (1) Tira-Karur, ancient 
Chera capital, 412: (2) in Coim- 
batore, 412. 

KaruvakI, a queen of Asoka, 179. 

Kashgar, conquered by China, 
236 : conquered by Kanishka, 
244,259,260-4. 

Elashgaria and China, 332-4. 

Kashmir, chronicle of, 8: capital 
built by Asoka in, 150 : censors 
in, 170: = Ki-pin in sixth century, 
235 w., 299 n., 332 n, : Buddhist 
council in, 249, 250 : predominant 
power in seventh century, 327 : 
history of, 343-6. 

Kasi, kingdom, 27. 

Kaspatyros (Kaspapyros),cifcy, 35 w. 

Kasyapa, a Buddha, 29 n, 

Katak (Cuttack), in Orissa, 187 n. 

Katantraj grammar, 196 n, 

Kathaioi, autonomous tribe, 67, 
87, 271. 

Kathiawar — Surashtra, q, v . , 276. 

Kathmandu, in Kepal, 337. 

Katuria Raj, of Kumaon, 271 n. 

Katyayana, date of, 407, 415. 

Katyayani-putra, alleged convoker 
of Kanishka’ s council, 250 n, 

Kausamhi, city, edict of Asoka 
from, 157 n., 162 : site of, 278 n. 

Kautilya - Cha:i^kya, 38. 

Kaviri, river, 401, 415, 416. 

Kaviripaddanam, port, 401, 416. 

KSyal, port, 406, 407. 

Kerala, kingdom, 396 n., 399 w., 
402, 403, 411-15. 

Kera|aputra, kingdom in Asoka’ s 
time, 173, 402, 406 n., 411. 

Khab^ris = Kaviripaddanam, q.v.^ 
401 n. 

Khaibar (Khyber) Pass, 46 n. 

Khajuraho, temples at, 352, 360, 
361. 

Khalimpur, copper-plate, 367 n. 

Kh^ndSsh, censors in, 171, 

Kharavela, king of Kalinga, 38 n.j 
40 w., 187, 196. 

Kharoshthl, script, 154, 155. 

Kharwar tribe, 303. 

Khawak Pass, 45. 

Khotan, kingdom, visited by Asoka, 
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44 : persecution of Buddhism in, 
101 n, : submitted to China, 236 : 
recent discoveries in, 242 n* : 
conquered by Kanishka, 244, 
245, 250, 264 : visited by Hiuen 
Tsang, 325. 

Khottal, province, 335, 

Khottiga, Eashtokuta king, 395. 

Khri-ral, Tibetan king, 368 m 

Khri-srong-de-tsan, Tibetan king, 
335. 

Kbusru I, Anusliirvan, king of 
Persia, 302 : II, king of Persia, 
384. 

IQiwaja Haji, Musalman general, 
302. 

Khwarizm, country, 208. 

Khyber (Khaibar) Pass, 46 

Kidaram, see Kadaram. 

KieU’tsieii>k’io«Kadphises I, q,v,y 
241,258, 

Killi-vallavam, Pandya king, 416. 

Ki-pin, province, meaning of name 
of, 235 n., 258, 299 n., 333 n, 

Kirtivarman, (1) Chand6l king, 
362; (2, 3) I and II, Chalukya 
kings, 383, 386,394. 

Kistna, river -Krishna, q, r., 396. 

Kleophis, Assakenian queen, 51. 

Koen-muo, chief of the Wu-sun, 258. 

Koh-i-Mor, probably - Mt. Meros,49. 

Kohrai, mouth of Indus, 102 n, 

Koinos, general, 63, 65 69, 109, 

Kokala, in Gedrosia, 104. 

K5l tribe, 879. 

Kolhapur, ? = Hippokoura, 201. 

Kolkai = Korkai, q, 406. 

Koilam, or Malabar era, 414 n . : 
= Quilon, 419. 

Kollera (Colair), lake, 269. 

Konakamana (Kanakamuni), sUtpa 
of, 185. 

KongO^a^Ganja-m, 317. 

Kongu country, 403, 412, 414. 

Konkan, censors in the, 171 : 
Maurya dynasties of, 183, 383, 384. 

Konkans, the Southern, 403. 

KophSn, river, 46. 

Koppaxn, battle of, 390, 421. 

Korkai, port and earliest known 
Pandya capital, 173, 406, 407. 

Kosj length of, 132 w. 

Kosala, Korth, 27, 28, 32, 39, 269 n. : 
South, 269. 

Kotaiba, Arab general, 334. 

Kottanara = Cottonara, q, ■», , 412. 

Kottavai, Tamil goddess, 397. 


Kottayam, Pandyan town, 406 m., 
411,412. 

Kottura, fort, 269. 

Kozolakadapbes— Kadphises I, q, v,. 

. 235 w., 258. 

Krakuchanda, a Buddha, 29 n. 

Krateros, general, 48, 53, 60, 61, 64, 
66, 87, 88, 99, 100, 109. 

Krishna, (1) Andhra king, 195 : 

(2) demigod, 289 : (3, 4, 6) I, II, 
III, jRashtrakuta kings, 386, 387, 
895,419.' 

Krishna, river, 161, 194, 382, 384, 
396, 422, 423. 

Krishnaraja-Upendra, q,v,, 364. 

Kshaharata, clan, 199, 276. 

Kshatriya, caste, 374, 379, 

Ktesias, account of India by, 8, 11. 

Kubja Vishnuvai'dhana, E. Cha- 
lukya king, 384, 

Kuch aborigine, 341. 

Kucba, in Turkestan, 232, 237, 333. 

Kudai « Madura city, q. tJ., 406. 

Kudal Sangamam, battle of, 422. 

Kudam, a district of Kerala, 411. 

Kuddam, a district of Kerala, 411. 

Kujulakarakadphises =* Kadphises 
I, q, v.f 235 n, 

Kuldja (Kulja), recovered by 
Chinese, 332. 

Kulinism, 372 n, 

Kulottuhga, see Kajendra Ohola II, 
Kulottunga, 423. 

Kulottuhga Ohola III, 422. 

Kumaon, province, 271, 836. 

Kumara, king of Klamarupa, 322, 
325, 327, 841. 

Kumara Devi, queen of Chandra- 
gupta I, 265. 

Kumaragupta, (1) I of Gupta 
dynasty, 283, 289, 808 : (2) II of 
Gupta dynasty, 266 n., 294, 308 : 

(3) Later Gupta, 295 : (4) king of 
Bengal, 841, 369. 

Kumarapala, king of Gujarat, 170. 

Kumrahar, village, 120 n, 

Kunala, legendary son of Asoka, 
180, 182. 

Kunar, river, 47, 48. 

Kundalaj meaning of, 251 n, 

Kundalavana, monasteiy, 250 n., 
■251 ■' 

Kunika(Kuniya)=Ajatasatru, q. -y., 
29. 

Kuntala, eountxy, 139 n, 

Kuntala Satakarni, Andhra king, 

19 ^ 4 . 
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Kuralj the, Tamil poem, 402 n,, 408* 

Kurrachee, see Karachi. 

Knrram (Kurmah), Talley, 853. 

Kora, sons of, 22 : land of, 810, 
867. ■ 

KnMa — Dalaratha, q, v,, 186. 

Knshan, chronology, 18, 289-42, 
258 : dynasty in Northern India, 
282-64: kings of Oandhara, 
Kabul, and the Oxus, 272, 291, 
297. 

Kushans, or Yueh-chi, Hinduized, 
875. 

Kusinagara, site of, 148, 151 n . : 
deserted in time of Fa-hien, 288. 

Kiisumadhvaja = Pataliputra, 205, 

Kusumapura — Pataliputra, 88. 

Kutb, mosque, near Delhi, 856, 

Kutb-ud’dln Ibak, general, 862, 

* 8fe, 869, 871. 

Kuvana, monastery, 250 n. 

Kwan, Chinese emperor, 287 w. 

Laccadives, islands, 420. 

Laedih, a fictitious name, 291 n., 
299 w. 

Lahore, city, 78. 

Lakes, artificial, 860, 865. 

Lakhmaniya Kai, king of Bengal, 
870-2. 

LakhnautI, city, 871. 

Lakshmana-sena, king of Bengal, 
872. 

Lalitaditya, Muktapida, king of 
Kashmir, 885, 843, 849. 

Lalita Patan (Lalitpur), Asoka’s 
capital of Nepal, 150, 185, 

Laliia- Vigraha-rdja-ndtaka, drama, 
857. 

Lalkot, at Delhi, 357 n. 

Lalliya, king of Kabul, 845. 

Lamghan ^ Jalalabad, 858. 

Lance, Indian, 123. 

Land-revenue, or crown-rent, 128, 
184. 

Langdarma, king of Tibet, 886, 368. 

Lan-sheu, Ta-hia capital, 258. 

Laodik@, (1) queen of Antiochos 
Theos, 207 : (2) mother of 

Eukratides, 280. 

Lata = Southern Gujarat, 884, 387. 

Laukika era, 285 7i, 

Lauriya-Araraf, pillar at, 147 
157 n. 

Lauriya-Nandangarh, pillar at, 
147 w., 157 n. 

Lead, Andhra coinage in, 201, 202, 


Leonnatos, defended Alexander, 
94 : defeated Oreitai, 104. 

Ldvi, M. Sylvain, on Nepal, 840 

Lhasa, foundation of, 888. 

Liaka, satrap ofTaxiia, 57 214 «. 

Licence tax, 126, 185. 

Lichchhavi, clan, 29, 82, 88, 265-7, 
808, 837 : exposure of dead, 
144 ti. : era, 265. 

Li-I-piao, Chinese envoy, 881. 

Limyrike, corruption of Dam hike, 
t?., 897. 

Lingayat, sect, 891. 

Literature, revival of Sanskrit, 
288: decadence of, 880: Tamil, 
397, 401, 402, 408, 411, 415. 

Longitude, reckoned from ITljain, 
277. - 

Lumbinl, garden, 147, 156, 185, 

Lumri, tribes, 105 w. 

Lysias, Indo-Greek king, 80. 

Macedonia, Asoka's mission to, 178. 

Macedonian calendar, 88, 242 n, : 
empire, partition of, 118,114. 

Macrinus, Eoman emperor, 259. 

Madhariputra, metronym of Siva- 
lakura, 197 n. 

Madhuban, inscription of Harsha 
from, 810 w., 881. 

Madhyamika « Nagari, 187, 189, 
204. 

Madra kingdom, 867. 

Madraka tribe, 271. 

Madras, 896, 414, 425. 

Madura, city, 400, 406-8, 411, 418 : 
district, 402, 405. 

Magadha, kingdom, 26-8, 82, 88, 
86, 88, 89, 115, 116, 187, 158, 
182-4, 187, 265, 801, 867, 868: 
towns of, 280 : Later Gupta 
dynasty of, 294, 295, 308. 

Magas, king of Cyrene, 178, 184. 

Mahaban, not Aornos, 71-5. 

Mahdhkdrata, epic, 8, 24. 

Mahadeva, Yadava king, 898. 

Mahakosala — E. Chedi, 860. 

Mahanadi, river, 145, 269, 

Mahanandin, king, 86, 44. 

Mah^adma Nanda, king, 86, 115, 
128. 

Mak&pa7inibhdna Sutra, referred to, 

■ \88 w. 

Maharashtra, country, 882. 

Mahasena-guptii, mother of Prab- 
hkkara-vardhana, 810 n. 

Mahavalipur = Mamallapuram, 425. 
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MaJiamnisa^ chronicle, 9, 175, 410. 

Mabavellipore = Mamallapurani, 

q. V, 

Mahavibhasha S'dstra^ 249, 250 n* 

Mahavira, founder of Jainism, 26, 
30,41-4. 

Mahayana Buddhism, or ^ Great 
Vehicle % in Burma, 176: history 
of, 248, 251 n., 285 : in Kho- 
tan and Yarkand, 26B: monastery 
at Pa^liputra, 279 : adopted by 
Harslia, 317: Tantric form of, 
339. 

Mahendra, (1) brother of Asoka, 
174, 175, 398 ; (2) king of South 
Kosala, 269 : (3) tank, 245. 

Mahendragiri, fort, 269. 

Mahendrapala ^Mahendrayudha), 
king of Kanauj, 351, 361. 

Mahendravadi, ruined city, 425. 

Mahendravaiman I, Pallava king, 
425. 

Mahi, river, 304, 307 n, 

Mahipala, (1) king of Kanauj, 351, 
352, 361, 388, 421 : (2) king of 
Bengal, 368. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 13, 46 h., 330, 
346, 348, 353, 854, 361, 365. 

MahobE, Chandsl capital, 360, 363. 

Mahodaya =« Kanauj, g. r., 351 n, 

Mailapur, near Madras, 221, 222. 

Maitraka, clan, 295. 

Malabar, province, 897, 399 403, 

413-5 : or Kollam era, 414. 

Malakand Pass, 53 n. 

Malaku^, country, 408. 

Malana, headland, 105. 

MdlaHmddhavaf drama, 349. 

Malava (see Malwa), kingdom, 26, 
152: era, 258: tribe, 271: 
Western, = Mo-la-p*o, 304-6: 
Pawar or Paramara dynasty of, 
364-6. 

Mdlavikagnimitra^ drama, 186 n., 
190 n. 

Malay Archipelago, voyages to, 415. 

Malayalam language, 397, 415. 

Maida, district, 368 n, 

Maldives, Gho|a conquest of, 420. 

Malikhas, king of the Nabataeans, 
218 n. 

Malik Kafiir, compared with 
Bamudragupta, 270 ; in ^rthe 
Deccan, 392, 393 : partial con- 
quest of the South by, 411, '423. 

Malin, mountains, 105, 107, 142. 

Malka, on Mahaban, 72 n. 


Malkhed » Manyakheta, 387. 

Main, tribe in Sind, 97 w. 

Malioi, autonomous tribe in the 
Punjab, 67, 91-5, 271, 

Malwa kingdom (see Malava), or 
Avanti, 26 : conquered by 
Chandra-gupta II, 277: de- 
scribed by Fa-hien, 281: un- 
named king of, 311 : mediaeval 
dynasties of, 364-6. 

Mamallapuram, ^ Seven Pagodas ^ 
at, 425. 

Mandakini, river, 186 n. 

Mandasor, inscription, 308. 

Mangale^a, Chalukya king, 383, 
394. 

Mangalore, town, 174, 396, 402. 

Mangla, on the Hydaspes, 81. 

Manju Patan, oldest capital of 
Nepal, 150. 

MansSra, Asoka inscriptions at, 
156,161. 

Mantaraja, king, 269. 

Mann, date of code of, 288. 

Manufactures, regulation of, 126, 
135. 

Manyakheta, later ESshtrakuta 
capital, 387. 

Marathas compared with Pallavas, 
408, 424. 

Marava (Maravar), tribe, 397, 424. 

Marco Polo, in Southern India, 
13, 222, 406. 

Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor, 
240, 259. 

Mdrkdndeya Furdnaj used by B§,na, 
19. 

Martaban (Matama), port, 420. 

MUrtanda, temple, 343. 

MSrw%, state, 359* 

Masistes, story of wife of, 122 n. 

Massaga (Mazaga), town, 50, 58. 

Mathiah, pillar at, 147 n. 

Mathura, city, IJpagupta a native 
of, 178 : occupied by Menander, 
187 ; satraps of, 198, 214 : Bud- 
dhist monasteries at, 252, 280 : 
Jain cult at, 285 : Iron Pillar at 
Delhi probably removed from, 
356. 

Matsya, kingdom, 367. 

Matsya Punma^ date of, 10, 20, 

Matthew, apostle, 219 7u 

Ma-twan-lin, Chinese encyclo- 
paedist, 234 71 , 

Mauakes (Mabakes), a Saka chief, 
215 n. 
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Maues, Indo-Parfehiaii king, 215, 
216, 231. 

Maukhari, dynasty, 294 : coins, 

' '294 

Maurya, dynasty, 38, 44, 115, 184, 
185, 225 : origin of name, 115 : 
empire, 139, 150, 173, 206 : 
Rajas in the Konkan, 183, 383, 
384. 

Man-Sahaniya, Parihar capital - 
360. 

Mazdai, legendary king, 220, 
McOrindle, works of, 11 119 n. 

Mediaeval period, 374. 

Meerut, Asoka pillar from, 157 n, 
Megalithic tombs, 401. 
Megasthenes, on India, 11, 118, 
119, 121 w., 128-31, 133 a, 138, 
146,184,398,399, 407. 

Meghadutay of Kalidasa, 288 w. 
Meghavarna, king of Ceylon, 18, 
272, 

Mekran, province, = Mukran, q, v, 
106 

Meleager, Greek general, 80. 
Memnon, satrap of Gedrosia, 104. 
Menander, Indo-Greek king, 187-9, 
191, 204, 205, 211, 212, 218 n., 
226-8, 230. 

Mercenaries, massacre of, 51. 

Meros, Mount, 48, 49. 

Merutunga, Jain author, 42 n, 
Mesopotamia, Roman conquest of, 
239,259. 

Metageitnion, Attic month, 84. 
Metempsychosis, 164. 

Mihintals, stupa of Mahendra at, 
175. 

Mihira Bhoja, 350, 377 n, 
Mihiragula (Mihirakula), Sakala 
capital of, 68 w., 298, 300 : perse- 
cution of Buddhism by, 191 n . : 
history of, 298-301, 328, 330. 
Mihran, river, 35 n,, 91 n,, 218 n. 
Milinday Questions of, Buddhist book, 
20 , 212 . 

Minavar, tribe, 397. 

Minglaur (Manglawar), capital of 
Suwat, 50. 

Ming-ti, emperor of China, 258. 
Minnagar, capital of Sind, 217* 
Mirath— Meerut, 

Missions of Asoka, 174-7. 
Mitdkshardy law-book, 390. 

Mithila, country, 369. 

Mithradates I and II, Parthian 
kings, 214-16, 231. 


Mitradeva assassinated Sumitra 
Sunga, 192. 

Mitra dynasty, coins of, 192 n. 

Modi script, ^3. 

Moga, king, 214 w., 215. 

Moggali, father of Tissa, 178 n. 

Moha, river, 304, 307 n. 

Mo-la-p'o, kingdom, 296, 304-7. 

Monghyr (Mungii*) district-, 28, 
368, 369. 

Mongolian, accounts of Kanishka’s 
council, 250 n. 

Monuments, historical value of, 
13. 

Morie (^Arthur referred to, 159. 

Mounychion, Attic month, 83-5. 

Mousikanos, king, 98, 99. 

Mudgagiri» Monghyr, 368. 

Uudrd BMshasa, drama, 37 w., 
115 w. : genuine historical tradi- 
tion in, 118 w. : female guards 
mentioned in, 121 n, : plots de- 
scribed in, 122. 

Mughalbin, in Indus delta, 102 n, 

Muhammad, son of Bakhtiyar* 
342, 369, 371 : Qhori - Shihab-ud- 
din, 359 u , : bin Kasim 388. 

Muhammadan conquest, 7, 852-4, 
358, 359, 388, 392, 393: his- 
torians and travellers, 13, 388 : 
dynasty of Kashmir, 346. 

Muizz-ud-din == Shihab-ud-din, 
359 n. 

Mukhalingam i=Kalihganagara,428. 

Mukran « Gedrosia, 103: coast-line 
of, 106 «. 

Muktapida - Lalitaditya, king of 
Kashmir, 335, 343, 349. 

Mularaja, king of Gujarat, 352. 

Multan, city, not the scene of 
Alexander's wound, 94 n . : 
legend of massacre of Zoroas- 
trians at, 321 : province, de- 
pendent on Tseh-kia, 328. 

Municipal administration in Mau- 
tjB. age, 24^6, 

Munja, ParamSra Raja, 364, 365, 
389. 

Mutilation, penalty of, 128, 281, 

I .315.. 

Muttra, see Mathura. 

MuzajBfarpur, district, 147. 

Muziris — Cranganore, 401, 412. 

Mygdonia, a legendary lady, 220. 

Mysore, state, 396, 405, 414, 415, 
419 : != Gangavadi, 428 : Hoysala 
dynasty of, 391. 
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Habataean momarcliy, 218 w., 259. 

Mgabliata, Ourjara ting, 849, 878. 

NEgananda, di*ama, S16. 

N%ari «Madhyamika, 187, 204. ^ 

NagS-rjuni bills, inscriptions in, 
161, 180, 182. 

Nahapana Kshabarata, cliieftain, 
199, 200, 276. 

Nahrwalah, city, 296, 359. 

Nakkavarain = Nicobar Islands, 
q. 421. 

Naksb-i-Rustam, inscription at, 
10, 35 n, 

Nalanda, monastery at, 322, 831, 
340 ; stupa at, 293. 

Nameless king, identity of, 288, 
239 n,, 259. 

Nanda dynasty, 86-8, 40-4, 115, 
116: Raja, 187 n, 

Nandi, the bull of Siya, 254. 

Nandivardhana, king, 86, 44. 

Nandi varman, Pallava king, 409, 
427. 

Nannuka, Chandel Raja, 860. 

Nan4iti-mi, chief of the Wu-sun, 
258. 

Napoleon, Samudragupta the 
Indian, 274. 

Narasimha II, Hoysala king, 392. 

Narasimhagupta B^Mitya, king, 
292-4, 800, 308. 

Narasimha-varman I, Rallava king, 
408,417, 426. 

Narmada (Narbada), river, 6, 25, 
116, 189, 152, 173 186, 188, 

271, 314, 882, 884, 898. 

Narwar town, 269. 

Nasik included in the Andhra 
dominions, 196 ; probably capi- 
tal of Fulake^in II, 885 : early 
RSshtraku^ capital, 887. 

Navies of Tamil States, 400, 419, 

Nayapala, king of Bengal, 868. 

Nearchos, Alexander's admiral, 
87 n.j 102-6, 110, 111 ; trust- 
worthy, 119 : on use of cotton 

cloth as widting-material, 138 n. 

Nedumaran, Pandya king, 410 a 

Nedunj-CheIiyan,Pandya king, 408, 
413, 416. 

Negapatam, Buddhist buildings At, 
420. 

Nellore, town, 396, 403, 414. 

Nepal, capitals of, 150 ; Lichehhavi 
dynasty of, 265 : autonomous in 
time of Samudragupta, 271 : 


Wang-hiuen-t’se in, 326 : route 
from China through, 827 : rela- 
tions of Tibet with, 383 : history 
of, 336-40. 

Nepalese border, 157 n. 

Nepalganj, orBanki, 27 n. 

Herbudda, river, see Narmada. 

Nero, Roman emperor, 258, 

Nerva, Roman emperor, 259. 

Nestorian Christians in Madras, 

221 , 222 . 

Nestorianism in China, 331. 

News-writers of Asoka, 127. 

Nicobar Islands, Chola annexation 
of, 421. 

Niese, paradoxical notions of, 
110 ti., 117 w., 224. 

Nigliva, pillar inscriptions at, 29 n.. 
157. 

Nikaia, (1)== Jalalabad, 46, 56 : (2) 
on battle-field of the Hydaspes, 
65, 78. 

Nikanor, son of Parmenion, 45. 

Nikias, Indo-Creek king, 230. 

Nilgiri mountains, megalithic 
tombs on, 401, 

Nora=sOra (1), 52. 

^ Northern Circars,’ province, 396. 

Nosala, enchanted isle, 105. 

Nudiah (Nuddea), town, 370, 371. 

Numismatics (see Coins), principal 
works on, 15 n. 

Nunez, Portuguese chronicler, 123. 

Nysa, position of, 48, 49. 

Ocean, Indian, 34. 

Ohind, on Indus, 55, 71, 76, 108, 
111, 345. 

Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal^ by, 
151 

Omphis, king of Taxila« Ambhi, 
q. 56, 

Onions, forbidden, 281. 

Onones=Vonon^s, 216. 

Opian, ? *= Alexandria under the 
Caucasus, 46 n. 

Ora, (l)a=Nora, a town in the 
hills, 52, 53 : (2) a tovrn in the 
country of the Oreitai, 112. 

Ordeal, trial by, 315. 

Oreitai, nation or tribe, 104, 105. 

Origen referred to, 218, 219. 

Orissa, 156 n., 187 n., 368. 

Orkhon, river, 384. 

Ormuz, port, 106. 

Orobatis, town in the hills, 53. 

Orodes, Parthian king, B2n, 
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Ortliagnes, Indo- Parthian hing, 
217 n. 

Ossadioi, tribe, 97, 

Otantapuri, town, ?= Bihar, 367. 

Otho, &n3aan emperer, 258. 

*0-tieii-p^o-chi4o — the Indus delta, 
32a, , 

Oudh, province, 27, 186, 102 n,, 
204, 266, 273, 278, 336, 350. 

On-h* ong = tj -k’ong, u ,23. 

Gxathroi, tribe, 97. 

Ox-races, 120. 

Oxns, river, 207, 234, 236, 258, 
262, 272, 274, 332. 

Oxyartes, satrap and father of 
Boxana, 96, 97 n., 114. 

Oxydrakai, autonomous tribe in 
the Panjab, 92, 95. 

Oxykanos, chieftain, 99. 

Padaria, see Rummindei, 156, 
157 w., 162. 

PadiyOr, beryl mines at, 400. 

Padma-Sambhava, Buddhist mis- 
sionary, 336. 

Padmavati ~ Narwar, 269. 

Fahlava, tribe, 198, 199 *. supposed 
to be identical with Pallava, 
423. 

Painting, origin of Indian, 385. 

Paithan, capital of Pu}uinayi II, 

201 . 

Pakor§s, Indo-Parthian king, 217. 

Paktyan country, 35 n., 259 n. 

Pala dynasty of Bengal, 366-70, 

Palace of Chandragupta Maurya, 
120 : at Kaviripaddanam, 416. 

Palakka, in Southern India, 270. 

Pali, language, 154, 197 n,, 287 n, 

Pali, village, inscription fi*om, 308. 

Pallas, image of, 227 n, 

Pallava, clan, origin of, 198 : 
dynasty and history, 408-5, 418, 
419, 423-9 : kings, 408, 409, 416, 
417 : architecture, 425 n, 

Palii caste, 424, 428. 

Palmyra, rise of, 259. 

Pannrs, Aryan migration across, 
25^: crossed by Hiuen Tsang, 
325: and by Wang-hiuen-t*se, 
327 : Chinese operations on, 334, 
335. 

Panchala country, 205, 347, 348, 
352,367, 

Pan-ch'ao, Chinese general, 236, 
237, 245, 259. 

Pandaia, mythical queen, 407. 
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Pandion, king, 408. 

Pandrethan, old capital of Kashmir, 
150 n, 

Pandu, sons of, 24. 

Pandya, kingdom, defined, 402, 
403: history of, 405-11, 422: 
kings, 408-10, 413, 427, 428. 

Pangu, regent of Kashmir, 34^ 

Panini, date of, 407 n. 

Panjab, changes in rivers of, 8% 
90 : in the seventh century, 327. 

Panjkora, river, « Gouraios, 50. 

Panjtar, ruins at, 73. 

Pantaloon, Indo-Greek king, 211, 
229, 280. 

Paper introduced into Europe, 335. 

Parakrama-bfihu, king of Ceylon, 
410. 

Paramara (see Pawar), dynasty of 
Malwa, 364, 366. 

Paramardi (Parmal), Ohandel king, 
362, 363. 

Paramartha, Buddhist author, 42 : 
describes Kanishka’s council, 
250 n. : on Skandagupta and Ba- 
laditya, 292, 294. 

Parantaka I, Chola king, 418, 419. 

Parchment, as writing-material, 
133 n. 

Parihfir, clan, 303, 373, 378, 380 : 
rule in BundSlkhand, 360. 

Parla-Kimedi, in Orissa, 428 n, 

Pamadatta, viceroy of Skandagupta, 
290. 

Parnotsa « Punach, 327 n. 

Pai'opanisadai, satrapy of, 114, 117, 
140. 

Paropanisos « Hindu Kush, or 
Indian Caucasus, 118 : spelling 
of, 140 n. 

Parricide kings, 32. 

Parsva (Pfir4vika), Buddhist leader, 
249, 250. 

Partha, king of Kashmir, 345, 

Parthia proper, 208. 

Parthian parricide kings, 32 : early 
history, 207-9: king, Mithra- 
dates I, 214-16 : chiefs on Lower 
Indus, 217, 238%., 242: war of 
Kanishka, 244. 

Pasianoi, horde, 213 

Pasupatinath, convent of, 151. 

Patala = Bahmanabad, 99-102. 

Patalgne = delta of Indus, 99. 

Ptoliputra city, foundation of, 
33 : = Kusumapura, or Fushpa- 
pura, 33 : = Patna and Banki- 
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porey 118, 119: municipal admin- 
istration of, 124, 126 : exploration 
of site of, 138 : Asoka’s capital, 
147 : animal hospital at, 172 : 
hermitage of Maliendra at, 175 : 
the Sunga capital, 186 ; threat- 
ened by Menander, 187 : succes- 
sors of Asoka at, 193, 195 : = 
Kusumadhvaja, 205 : probably 
occupied by the Lichchhavis, 
266 : ceased to be ordinary resi- 
dence of G-upta emperors, 278 : 
rebuilt by ShSr Shah, 279 : free 
hospital at, 280; footprints of 
Buddha at, 320: in mins in 
seventh century, 367 ; recovei*ed 
under Dharmapala, 368. 

Patan (1) Asoka's capital of Nepal, 
150, 337 ; (2) = Nahrwalah or 
AnhilwM in Gujarat, 296. 

Patanjali, grammarian, 190, 204, 
205, 407 n. 

Patika, satrap of Taxila, 214 n. 

Patna, city = Pataliputra, 118, 119, 
147 i latitude and longitude of, 
120 n. ; District, 26, 28. 

Paul, St., compared with Asoka, 
178. 

Pawa, death of Mahavira at, 26. 

Pawar (see Paramara), clan and 
dynasty of Malwa, 373, 378, 380. 

Peach and pear introduced into 
India, 245, 261. 

Pearl trade, 400, 407, 409. 

Pegu, Asoka’s alleged mission to, 
176 : kingdom of, 420. 

PeithOn, son of Ag§n5r, 99 w., 100, 
108, 113, 114. 

Penal code of Chandragupta Man- 
lya, 128. 

PennEr, N., river, 396, 408, 414, 
415. 

Pentigrainma ~ Panjtar, 73. 

Pepper trade of Malabar, 400, 401, 
412. 

Perdikkas, general, 46, 93. 

Pergamum, rise of kingdom of, 
185, 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, date 
of, 217 n., 238 401, 402, 406 n., 

408. 

Periyar, river, 412. 

Perma-Jagadekamalla II, Cha-^ 
lukya, 395. 

Persecution of religion in India, 

' 190, 191, 319, 410. 

Persepolis, inscription at, 10, 35 


Persia, Hun attacks on, 297 *. Firoz, 
king of, 297 : Khusru Anushir- 
van, king of, 302 : embassies 
between India and, 384. 

Persian hair-washing festival, 122 : 
penalty of shaving the hair, 128 w. : 
exposure of the dead to vultures, 
135 M.: names in Indian inscrip- 
tions, 131 m., 198 m.: influence on 
India, 137, 153, 225, 254, 256 : 
style of Asoka’s pillars, 153 ; con- 
nexion in third century with 
India, 256 : combat with a lion, 
278 : religion, 321. 

Portinax, Koman Emperor, 259. 

Peshawar ~ Purushapura, 55 Ji., 
243. 

Petra, Nabataean capital, 218 m., 
259. 

Peukelaos, Indo-Greek king, 230. 

Peukelaotis ~ Charsadda, 46, 58, 
55 m. 

Peukestas, defended Alexander, 94. 

Peutingerian Tables, 66 m., 397 m., 
401 M. 

Phaedra, folk-lore tale of, 180. 

Pharro, the fire-god, 252. 

Phegelas « Bhag^la, 37. 

Philip, Roman emperor, 217 m. 

Philip II of Spain, compared with 
Asoka, 178. 

Philippes, satrap of countries to 
west of the Indus 88, 96 : mur- 
dered, 99, 107, 113. 

Philipps, Mr. W. R., on St. Thomas, 

222 M« 

Philoxenos, Indo-Greek king, 230. 

Phraates, Parthian kings, 32 m., 
231, 

Pich, Sultans of, 46 m. 

Piety, law of, 146, 157, 164, 166, 
168. 

Pilgrimage of Asoka, 147, 156. 

Pilgrims, Buddhist, 12, 20-3 : Hi- 
uen Tsang, the prince of, 12 : 
Fa-hien, the earliest of, 20, 279. 

Pillar Edicts of Asoka, 157, 162, 
166, 168. 

Pillars, monolithic, of Asoka, 147, 
153, 157 M. 

Pi-lo-mo-lo Bhinmal (Bhilmal) 
850* 

Pimprama, capitulation of, 67. 

Pinjrapole, 172 m. 

Piprawa, early inscription from, 
14 : *= Kapilavastu of Fa-hien, 
167 w* 
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Pishtapura = Fitli§ptiram, 

Pitenika, tribe or natioD, 173. 

Pithora Eai == PritbiTl-raja Ohaiir 

. ban, 357. 

Plato, Bactrian king, 230, 231. 

Plays, Sanskrit, inscribed on tables 
of stone at AjmSr and Bbar, 14 : 
ascribed to Harsba, 316 : Tamil 
and Aryan, 402. 

Pliny, distances recorded by, 79: 
date of his NaHral History^ 139 n., 
218 258, 406 w. 

Po-fa-to, probably « Jamu, 328. 

Po4n, Little = Yasin, 335. 

Po-ln-sha = Shahba:^arhi, 55 n. 

Polygamy at Taxila, 143. 

Polyxenos, ?a Bactrian king, 230. 

Pontic era, 242 n, 

Pooli, a district of Kerala, 411. 

Poros, (1) gave information to Alex- 
ander, 36 : ruled kingdom be- 
tween the Hydaspes and Ake- 
sines, 56 n, : refused submission, 
58 ; had army 50,000 strong, 59 : 
gave battle, 61 : was defeated, 
64, 111 : taken prisoner, 65 : was 
granted territory of the Glausai, 
66 : reinforced Alexander, 68 : 
was promoted, 87 : was placed in 
charge of the Panjab, and (?) 
murdered by EudUmos, 113 : 
chariots of, 123 n.: (2) nephew 
of (1), 66. 

Portioanus, chieftain on Indus, 
99 n. 

Portuguese at Tuticorin, 407. 

Po-ta, ?==s Bactria, 259 n. 

Pounnata = Padiyur, g. r,, 400. 

Poura, capital of Gedrosia, 104 w., 

112 . 

PrabhSkara-vardhana, Baja of 
ThanSsar, 310. 

Prabodha-chandrodayaf drama, 362. 

Praesti, tribe, 99 w. 

Praka^ditya, title of a Gupta king, 
293. 

Prakrit, language, 154. 

Prasii (Prasioi), nations, 36, 39. 

Pratapa^ila, title of Prabhakara- 
vardhana, 810, 

Pratihara ~ Parihar, q. v, 

Prayaga, Harsha's assembly at, 323, 
331. 

Prithimj-Rdisdj Hindu epic == Chand- 
Bdisdj 357 n, 

Prithivi-raja, Cbauhan, I, 858 n . : 
II, 357, 358, 362. 


poem, 357 n. 

PriyadariiMj drama, 316. 

Promo, kingdom of, 420. 

Proxenoi, Mauiya oiSeials corre- 
sponding to, 125 w., 225 n. 

Ptolemy, (1) son of Lagos, 11, 53, 
94: (2) Philadelphos, 139, 173, 
184, 185: (3) geographer, 396, 
400, 406 408. 

Pudukottai, town and state, 402, 
403, 414, 423. 

Pukar — Kaviripaddanam, g. t?., 401. 

Pulakelin, Chalukya king, I, 383, 
394: II, 313, 331, 383-6, 394, 
426. 

Pulicat, town, 396, 403. 

Pulinda, tribe or nation. 173. 

Pulumayi, Andhra king, I, II, 
111,194,200-2. 

Punach, state, 327 n. 

Punch-marked coins, 57 

Pundravardhana, kingdom, 329, 
367. 

Punic war, 184, 185. 

Puragupta, history of, 293, 308. 

Purali, river, 102 n. 

Purdnas, eighteen, 9 : value of, 10 : 
date of, 19, 288 : on Andhra 
dynasty, 202 : ignore the South, 
405. 

Puranic lists, 10, 28, 35, 37 : figures 
for duration of reigns, 41, 202 : 
Hinduism, 319 : Hindus, 320 : 
pantheon, 386. 

Puri, temple of Jagann§.th at, 428- 

Purna-varman, the last descendant 
of Asoka, 183, 320. 

Purnotsanga, Andhra king, 202. 

Purraiporul Venba-Mdlai, Tamil 
poem, 397 w. 

Purm-mdnnilrruj Tamil poem, 397 n. 

Purushapura « Peshawar, 55 n, : 
capital of Kanishka, 243. 

Pushpamitra, misreading for Push- 
yamitra, g. 17., 186 

Pushpapura = Pataliputra, q. i\, 33. 

Pushyabhuti, ancestor of Harsha, 
318. 

Pushyagupta, Vaifya, viceroy of 
Chandragupta Maurya, 130. 

Pushyamitra, (1) Suhga king, 38 n., 
182, 185-91, 204, 205, 231, 287: 
(2) nation, 289, 

Queen, of Bimbisara, 29, 32 : Kleo- 
phis of Massaga, 51 : mother of 
Mahapadma Fanda, 115: of Ag- 
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nimitra Sunga, 186 n, t of Deva- 
bhuti §unga, 192 n.: Balairi, 
Andhra, 1^, 200 w.: Tertia, con- 
sort of Mazdai, 220: Bhrura 
Devi, of Vikramaditya, 283: of 
Skandagupta, 292: Ananda, of 
Knmtogupta I, 293 : Didda of 
Kashmir, 346 ; Pandaia, 407, 
Queens, of Asoka, 179. 

^esiions of Milinda, Buddhist book, 

20 , 212 . 

Quilon, annexed by Bajaraja Chola, 
419. 

Eadhiah, inscribed pillar, 147 n* 
Baghuvam^a^ date of, 288 n, 

Eai Jaipal, misreading for Eajya- 
pala, q. v.j 354 n., 357 n, 
Kajadhiraja, Chola king, 390, 421. 
Kajaditya, Chola king, 388, 419. 
Eajagriha, ancient capital of Ma- 
gadha, 28; Asoka’s death at, 
149, 152 n.: first Buddhist council 
at, 249. 

Kajaraja the Great, Chola king, 
389, 410, 419, 420. 

Eaja^ekhara, dramatist, 351. 
Bdjasuya, sacrifice, 189. 
Edjataranginij chronicle of Kash- 
mir, 8. 

Rajauri= Abhisara, 55 n., 86, 327 w. 
Kajendra, uncertain Chola king, 
410. 

Rajendra Choladeva I, history of, 
419-21,422.' 

Rajendra-Chola II, Kulottunga, 
history of, 413, 422. 
BdjmdraParakeianmrmany successor 
of Rajadhiraja, 421. 

Rajput, clans, 303, 873-81. 
Bajputana, Gurjaras in, 803, 350, 
888 . 

Rajuvula, satrap of Mathura, 214 «. 
Bajyapala, king of Kanauj, 353, 
354, 361. 

Rajyairi, sister of Harsha, 311, 312. 
Bajya-vardhana, Baja of Than^sar, 
310, 311, 331. 

Ramabhadra (Bamadeva), king of 
Kanauj, 350. 

Eamaehandra, Yadava Baja, 393, 
JRdmacharitam^ poem, 16, 
Bamadatta, Baja of Mathura, 214 n, 
Bamahfjade^, antiquities of, 176 n, 
Ramanuja, Yaishnava, philosopher, 
422. - V 

Bamapala, king of Bengal, 369. 


Bmmymia, epic, 8. 

Bamelvara, Adam's Bridge, 270. 
Bampurwa, pillars at, 147 w., 157 ??. 
Bangamati, capital of Karnasu- 
varna, hit n. 

Banigat, forti*ess, 71. 

Bapti, river, 27. 

Rapti, Little, river, 148 n, 
Rashtrakuta, elan, 350, 352, 380 : 
king Indra III, 351,361 ; dynasty, 
386-89 ; wars with the Pallavas, 

428. 

Bas Malin, cape, 105. 

Batanpur, capital of E. Chedi, 360, 
364. 

Bathor, clan, 350, 355, 359, 379. 
BaimvaUf drama, 316. 

Batta, clan ~ Bashtrakfite, q*v,y 382. 
Baverty, Major, works* of, 13 n., 
91 n. : on Alexandei*'s route, 82 : 
on Muhammadan conquests, 353 
w. : on foundation of Delhi, 355 «. 
Rawalpindi, town and cantonment, 
67, 144. 

Records, official, 316. 

Bed Fort, at Delhi, 856. 

Reign, average len^h of, 40. 
Religion, Buddhism became a 
world, 177 ; of the pundits, 286 ; 
Marshals eclecticism in, 319 : per- 
secution of Zoroastrian, 321 : 
Jain, 398, 409, 410, 417, 426; 
state of South Indian, 898, 426, 

429. 

Religious treatises, 26; centre in 
Magadha, 27 : persecutions, 190, 
191. 

Rest-houses, described by Fa-hien, 
280. 

Reverence, duty of, 166, 

Rice, Epigraphia Carnatica, 15 

405. 

J^ig Feda, quoted 90 n. 

^itu-samhdraj date of, 288 n. 

Roads, in Maurya period, 132. 

Rock Edicts of Asoka, 155, 161, 163, 
184, 185. 

Rohtas, in Salt Range, 58 n, 

Roman awm, 238 : coins in S. 
India, 400 : empire and India, 
238-40, 248, 255, 258, 259 ; esti- 
mation of beryls, 400, 

Rome, see Roman. 

Roxana, consort of Alexander, 96, 

114. 

Rudradaman, Western Satrap, 129, 
200, 276, 277. 
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Eudrasena, Western Satrap, 277. 
Eudrasimha, Western Satrap, 277, 
KummindSij inscription of Asoka 
at, 156, 167 n., 162. 

Eupnath, inscription of Asoka at, 
158^1., 162. . 

Sabareae, tribe, 97. 

Sabuktigln, Saltan, 853, 361, 363. 
Sacrifice, prohibited by Asoka, 168, 
177 : revival of, 188-90, 287. 
Sagara, legendary king, 190. 
Sahasram, insciption of Asoka at, 
168 w., 162. 

Saisunaga, dynasty, 7, 28, 40-4. 
Saka dynasty, 255: era, 268: 
religion, 321 : Satraps of Surish- 
tra, 137 n., 276 : tribe or horde, 
197-200, 212-14, .233, 258, 303, 
37o» 

Sakala Sialkot, not = Sangala, 
68 71. : capital of Mihiragnla, 298, 
, 328. 

Sakambhari = Sambhar, q. v., 356. 
Sakaraiiloi, tribe, 213 7i, 

SakastSne — Sistan, 213. 

Saketam, in southern Oiidh, 187, 

, 204, 250 n. 

Sakra, a god, 322. 

Sakta Hindus, 342, 

Sakya territory, 26 : clan, 33. 
Sakyamuni, epithet of Buddha? 
29 7%. 

Salem, Bistidct, 400 n., 403, 412, 
414. 

Sales, tax on, 126, 134. 

SaliMha, Maurya king, 182 w., 185, 
205. 

Salt Eange, 74, 78, 80, 226: crossed 
by Hiuen Tsang, 325 : subject to 
Kashmir in seventh century, 327. 
SdmaMaphala Sutra, referred to, 
31 w. 

Samarah, lake, 102. 

Samarkand = Sogdiana, 208 : Arab 
conquest of, 335. 

Samatata, kingdom, 270. 

Sambastai, tribe, 97 n, 

Sambhar, Chauhan dynasty of, 356. 
Sambos, chieftain on Indus, 99, 
Saihkhya philosophy, 292. 
Sammitiya, school of Buddhism, 
313,319. 

Samprati, traditions of, 181. 
Samudragupta, history and wars 
of, 6, 18, 267-75, 277, 278, 308, 


337 : compared with Bhoja 
Pawar, 366: caste of, 373: at 
Kanehi, 426. 

Sananda Yikrama era, 357 w. 
Sanehi, stupas at, 153: inscribed 
Asoka pillar at, 157 71 ., 162: 
relic caskets at, 178 «. : Vasushka 
inscription at, 253 n., 264: 
Gupta Inscription at, 308. 
Sandaruk, legendary city, 219, 220. 
Safigala, destruction of, 67 : not 
.-= Sakala, 68 w. 

Sangata, Maurya king, 182 186. 

Saiighamitra, legend of, 176. 
Saagrama, king of Kashmir, 346, 
Sankaravarman, king of Kashmir, 
344, 

Sanskrit, allied to Prakrit and 
Pali, 154 : plays, 14, 316, 357: 

, revival of, 286-8. 

SUnta-rakshita, Buddhist mission- 
ary, 336. 

San Thom4, shrine of, 221. 

Sapor (Shahpur) I, II, kings of 
Persia, 254, 255,259. 

SaptaMaka, referred to, 196 w. 
Sarapis, deity on Kushan coins, 
252. 

Sarasvati, goddess, 365. 

Sarnath, near Benares, 147, 157 n., 
162, 240 368 

Sarvastivadin, Buddhist school, 

, 249. 

Sai^anka, persecuted Buddhism, 
91 n., 319: king of Central 
, Bengal, 311, 312, 331. 

Sa^igupta *= Sisikottos, 54. 
Sassanian dynasty, 202, 218 n., 

, 254,^259, 302. 

Sata, Andhra king, 193. 
Satadhanvan, Maurya king, 182 n., 

, 185. 

Satadru = Sutlaj river, q. 90. 
Satakarni, title of Andhra kings, 
^ 193 M 196. 

Satavahana = Andhra dynasty, 
g. ??., 193, 196. 

Satiyaputra kingdom, 173, 402, 
414 

Satraps, Northern, of Taxila, 198, 
213. 

Satraps, Western, of Surashtra, 18, 
276, 286. 

Satyalraya, Chalukya kings, 389, 
394,395. 

Saubhuti = Sophy tes, q. v., 88, 226. 
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Smmia^ resembled Indian lance, 

::m., .'r' : 

SavattK —'.'Sravasfci, ,g.:t).,'27* .. 

Scnipture, origin of Indian, 226, 

Scythia *?= the valley of the Lower 
Indns, 217. 

Seyfchian descent of Rajputs, 375. 

Se, tribe ~ Saka, q, t?., 197, 212. 

Selene, deity, on coins of Kanishka, 
.247. 

Seleukidan era, 40 n., 184, 187 w. : 
kings, 138. 

Seleukos, (1) Rikator, contempo- 
rary of Ohandragupta Maurya, 
17 : rival of A.ntigonos and king 
of Syria, 116: invaded India 
unsuccessfully and ceded a large 
part of Ariana, 117, 124, 136, 
140-2, 206, 225: dispatched 
Megasthenes as envoy, 118, 225 : 
chronology of reign of, 184 : 
son and grandson of, 207: 
Niese’s theory about, 224 : (2) 
brother of Antiochos Theos, 
207 n. : (3) Hallinikos, 231 : (4) 
Philopator, 231. 

Semiramisin India, 45, 103. 

Sena dynasty of Bengal, 369-72. 

Septimus Severus, Roman emperor, 
259. 

Seres = Chinese, 210 52. 

Sevana, the Yadava territory, 392. 

Sha-che, not ~ Saketam, 204. 

Shahbazgarhi — Po-lu-sha, 55 n. : 
inscription of Asoka at, 156 n.. 
161. 

Shahdheri, site of Taxila, 57 n., 76. 

Shahiya kings, 345, 354 n., 375. 

Shahkot, (1) Pass, 53 : (2) fort on 
Maha’ban, 73-5 : (3) in Jhang 
District, 298 n, 

Shahpur, m Sapor, 

Sha-Io-lc% monastery, 245, 260. 

Shan, nation, 341. 

She-hwang-ti, Chinese emperor, 43. 

Slier Shah, rebuilt Pataliputra, 279. 

Shihab-ud-din, Sultan, wars of, 
348, 358, 859. 

Ships, on Andhra coins, 202 : in 
the South, 400, 401. 

Si, viceroy of Kadphises II, 237. 

SialkOt, fortress, 67, 68 w., 79, 82. 

Siboi, tribe, 91. 

Sibyrtios, satrap of Arachosia, 
104 n,, 114, 118. 

Sick, Asoka'scare for, 171 ; Harsba’s 
care for, 318. 


Siddapura, Asoka’s inscriptions 
near, 158 w., 162. 

Sien-chi, Chinese general, 335, 
Sifur, legendary general, 220. 
Sigerdis, territory, 204, 210 n. 
Sihwan, ? «= Sindimana, 99 
Sikkim, state, 336. 

Siladitya, (1) title of Harsha- 
vardhana, 305, 307, 312, 340 : 
(2) king of Mo-la~p*o, 306. 
Sirhhapura, kingdom « Salt Range, 
327, 

Sixhhavarman, Pallava king, 425, 
428. 

Sirhhavishnu, Pallava king, 425, 
427. 

Simraon, in Tirhut, 369. 

Simuka, first Andhra king, 193, 195. 
Sind, associated with IJpagupta, 
178 : changes in livers of, 89, 
90, 217 : kingdom of, 328, 350, 
359 : Muhammadan conquest of, 
388. 

Sindhu, river in Central India, 
189. 

Sindhuraja, king of Mai wa, 365 n. 
Sindimana, ? » Sihwan, 99, 
Singhana, Yadava king, 393. 
Sipraka « Simuka, q. v,, 193. 
Sisikottos = Sa^igupta, 54. 

Sistan, province, 213, 215, 216, 
. 233, 254, 256. 

Si^unaga, king, 28, 40, 44. 

Sita, river, 262. 

Siva, god, on Rushan coins, 254, 
285, 286 : worshipped by Harsha 
and his ancestor, 248, 318, 319 : 
Chola kings devoted to, 410, 420, 
422 : Pallava cult of, 429. 
Sivalakura, Andhra king, 197. 

Siva Skanda, Andhra king, 201. 
6iva Sri, Andhra king, 201. 
Skanda, deity, 252. 

Skandagupta, history of, 289-93, 
308. 

Skanda Purdi^a^ date of, 20. 
Skandastambhi, supposed Andhra 
king, 202. 

Skeirophorion, Attic month, 85. 
Sky lax of Karyanda, 34, 

Slavery in India, 98, 398, 399. 
^odasa, satrap of Matthura, 214 n, 
Sogdiana = Khanate of Bukhara, 
234, 235. 

Sogdioi, included in sixteenth 
satrapy^ 207. 
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Sokrates Bcholastikos, cited, 220 

Solanki clan = Chaliikya, g. t?., S78, 
380, 383. 

Somasarman, Manrya king, 182 n., 
185.^ 

SomesTara I-IV, Chalukya kings, 
390,305,422. 

Ssn, river, 119, 127 n., 153. 

Song-yun, Chinese pilgrim, 22, 
243, 291 n., 298, 290. 

Sonmiyani, near Purali river, 
102 w. 

Sonpat, seal of Harsha from, 310 n. 

SoparS-, inscription of Asoka at, 
156 n. 

Sophagasenas « Subbagasena, 209, 
210 w. 

Sophytes, king of the Salt Eange, 
78, 88, 225. 

Southern India, defined, 396 : 
defective history of, 7, 406. 

Sovanabhumi = Pegu, 176. 

Spalirises, Indo - Parthian king, 

, 216. 

Sr§.vasti, capital of Kosala, 27, 
29 n. : site of, 147 : almost 
deserted in time of Pa-hien, 
283 ; Vikramaditya, king of, 

, 292. 

Srenika, king - Bimbisara, 28. 

Sri Kakulam, ancient Andhra 

, capital, 195. 

Sidmal — Bhinmal, q. r., 303, 307 n. 

Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, 150. 

^ri Purambiya, battle of, 409, 427. 

Srirangam, town, 422. 

Srivasvani, supposed Andhra king, 

202 . 

Srong-tsan-Gampo, king of Tibet, 
326, 333, 338. 

Ssu-ma-chien, Chinese historian, 

11 . 

Stasandros, satrap of Aria and 
Drangiana, 114. 

Stasanor, satrap of Bactria and 
Sogdiana, 114. 

Steel, Indian, 96. 

SthSuvisvara (Sthanesvara), Than- 
esar, 309. 

Sthavira, Buddhist MahaySna 
school, 273, 426. 

Sthirainati, Buddhist teacher, 296. 

Stlitilabhadra, Jain saint, 42 n. 

Stoic, Asoka resembled a, 178. 

Stone, inscriptions on, 14. 

Strabo, on Alexander’s route, 78, 89. 


Strato I, II, Iiido-Greek kings, 213, 
230,231. 

ascribed to Asoka, 152, 
153 : erected by Harsha, 318, 
323. 

Subhagasena = Sophagasenas, 209, 
210 w. 

Sudar^ana, lake at GirnS-r, 130. 
Sudra, king of Sind, 328 ; caste, 
374 w. 

Sue Vihar, inscription from, 242 n, 
Sujyeshtha, Sunga king, 191. 
SulAchainpur, ? ~ Nikaia (2), 66. 
Sumalya, a Nanda prince, 36. 
Sumitra, Sunga king, 192. 

Sun worship, 318, 319, 324, 328, 
343. 

Sundara, a Pandyan royal name, 
, 410, 411, 

Sunga dynasty, 86-92. 

Supariva « Suyasas, q. t;., 180. 
Surashtra, annexed by Chandra- 
' gupta II, 137 201, 277: 

annexed by Menander, 187, 204, 
210 n. ; satraps of, 200, 201, 276 : 
held and lost by kings of Kanauj, 
350,351. 

Surat, animal hospital at, 172, 
Susa, Alexander's return to, 106, 
108, 112. 

Suferman, last KSnva king, 192, 
193. 

SustmcL Jdtakaj referred to, 57 n, 
Sutlaj, river, 90, 91 n., 350. 

Smarm, a gold coin, 291. 
Suvarnagiri, hill, 152 n. 

Suwat, valley and river, 49 n. , 50, 
53, 227 : = Udyana, 335. 

Suya4aa, a son of Asoka, 180, 186 n. 
Suyya, a minister in Kashmir, 344. 
^vetambara, Jain sect, 42 n. 

Swat, valley, see Suwat, 

Syria, embassies to India from, 11 : 
Asoka's mission to, 173. See 
Seleukidan and Seleukos. 

Syrian church in India, 222 w. 

Tabari, Muhammadan historian, 
384 

Tabaristan, south of the Caspian, 
335. 

Taghdumbilsli Pamir — Tsungling 
range, 237, 245, 

Ta-hia, Chinese name for Bactrians, 
234, 258. 

Tahkik-UHind, by Alberuni, 13 n. 
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Taila, II, III, Chalukya kings, 
865, 889, 890, 895* 

Tai-tsnng, Chinese emperor, 888. 

Takht-i-Bahai, inscription, 221 n. 

Takkasila (Taksha^ila) == Taxila, 
57 n. 

Takkola, battle of, 419. 

Takkolam (Takola), port, 420. 

Talas, in Turkestan, 884. 

Tala wan, battle of, 858, 

Talent, value of, 85 n. 

Tamil, bistorical poems, 16 ; king- 
doms, 151, 402 : hostility to 
Ceylon, 175 : country, 879, 396 : 
language, 897, 415 : literature, 
397, 401, 402, 408, 411, 415: 
religion, 897, 898: social con- 
dition, 897, 899, 402. 

Tamilakam, the Tamil country, 
896. 

Tamluk-- Tamralipti, 151, 282. 

Tamralipii«=Tamluk, 151, 282. 

Tamraparni, river, 406. 

T’ang, dynasty of China, 833. 

Tanjore, District, 174, 175: great 
temple at, 420. 

Tantric Buddhism, 389, 842. 

Tara, Green and White, 388. 

TarM, pillar inscriptions in, 156, 
157, 162 : country, 886. 

Taraln, battle of, 358. 

Tarn, Mr., on Hellenic influence, 

228 M. 

Tashkurghan, fort, 210 9i., 287. 

Tatta, see Thathah. 

Taxila, a great city, 46 : submitted 
to Alexander, 56 : seat of Hindu 
learning, 57, 148 : march from, 
58, 76-9: Haurya administration 
of, 126 : seat of a viceroy, 152 : 
satraps of, 198, 218: subject to 
liashmir in seventh century, 

Telephos, Indo-Greek king, 280. 

Telugii, language and population, 
882, 415. 

^Ten Tribes’ (Turks), country of, 
834. 

Tents, invention of, 815. 

Tertia, legendary queen, 220. 

Thanesar— Sthanvi^vara, 809, 858. 

Tharekhettra ~ Kadaram, q, t?., 
420 n. 

Thathah (Tatta), in Sind, 101. 

Theodore, in Suwat inscription, 
227. 

Theodotus, see Diodotos I, 209 n» 


Theophilos, Indo-Greek king, 280. 

Thi-srong-de-tsan, Tibetan king, 

^ m. 

Thoas, satrap of Gedrosia, 104 n. 

Thomas, (1) Saint, 218-22 : (2) of 
Jerusalem, 222 w. : (8) the 
Manichaean, 222 n, 

Thracian troops of Alexander, 47, 
86,96, 97 «., 118. 

Tiastanes - Chashtana, satrap, 200. 

Tiberius, Roman emperor, 258. 

Tibet, Kambdjas of, 178: persecu- 
tion of Buddhism in, 191 n.t 
relations of India with, 888*-6: 
Buddhism in, 888, 885, 868. 

Tibetan affinities of Lichchhavis, 
29 n. : traditions, 44 : alphabet, 
888 : defeat by Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir, 848. 

Tilaura Kot = Kapilavastu of Hiuen 
Tsang, 147 n. 

Timber, in ancient Indian build- 
ings, 188. 

Timmu, confluence of Jihlam and 
Chinab at, 89. 

Tinnevelly, District, 402, 405, 406. 

Tirauri, error for Talawari or 
Taraln, $.r., 858 «. 

Tirhut, province, 82, 336, 862: 
=Tirabhukti, 360 ??,. 

Tirupathi, bill, 896, 408. 

Tiruvallava, Tamil poet, 402 9i., 
408. 

Tiru-vahji-kalam, an early Chera 
capital, 412. 

Tishyarakshita, a legendary queen 
of Asoka, 180. 

Tissa, (1) king of Ceylon, 174 : 
(2) Buddhist saints named, 178 n, 

Titus, Roman emperor, 258. 

Tivara, a son of Asoka, 179. 

Tocharoi, tribe, 213 n. 

Tokmak, in Turkestan, 884. 

Toleration, 167, 168. 

Tomara, clan, 855 w., 356, 857 n., 
866, 380. 

Tomeros, river, 104. 

T ong-she-hu, Turkish chief, 882. 

Topra, inscribed pillar of Asoka 
from, 157 n, 

Toramaua, Hun chief, 298, 

Tosali, city, 127, 152. 

Tradition, value of, 4. 

TraikuUka era, 864. 

Trajan, Indian embassy to, 288 : 
annexation of Mesopotamia by, 
289, 259, 
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Travancore, state, 396, 402, 403, 
413. 

Travellers, Asoka’s provision for, 
171 : Harsha’s Institutions for, 

'SIS.,'"' 

Trichinopoly, district, 421, 425, 

Triloclianapala, (1) Baja of Kanauj, 
354, 355: (2) Sliahiya of Ohind, 

, .355 n, 

Triparadeisos, partition of, 108, 

, , 113,. „ 

Tripura, Chedi capital, 360. 

Trivatur, sculptures at, 410. 

Truthfulness, duty of, 167, 169. 

Tseh-kia, kingdom in Panjab, 327, 
328 n, 

Tsing, or Issyk-kul lake, 233. 

Tsung-ling, mountains, 237, 260. 

Tulu (Tuluva), country and lan- 
guage, 174, 396 n., 402, 415. 

Tungabhadra, river, 382, 387, 390, 
422. 

Turfan, in Turkestan, 333. 

Turk! kings of Kabul and Obind, 
345,375. 

Turkomans, the Parthians re- 
sembled, 207. 

Turks, destroyed Asiatic empire of 
the Huns : heirs of the Ephtha- 
lites, 832 .* on the Indus, 343. 

Turushka, king, 299 n, 

Tush^spha, Asoka’s Pei’sian 
governor, 130, 131 n. 

Tuticorin, Portuguese port, 407. 

Tyriaspes, satrap of the Paro- 
panisadai, 46, 96. 

Udabha^dapura^Ohind, gf. i?., 55 n. 

Udandapura, ? «= Bihar town, 367. 

Udaya, king, 33 w., 35, 41, 44. 

Udayagiri, (1) hill in Orissa, 38 w., 
187 n . : (2) in Malwa, inscription 
at, 308. 

Udhita, Baja, 425. 

Udyana = Suwat, 50 335. 

Ugra-peru-valathi, Pandya king, 
408. 

Ugrasena, king of Palakka, 270. 

Uhand — Ohind, q, t?., 55 n. 

Uigur, horde, 334. 

Ujjain, capital of Mahva, 26, 152 : 
administration of, 126 : Asoka 
viceroy of, 144, 152 : capital of 
Cliashtana, 200, 276 : Siladitya 
not king of, 306 : Brahman king 
of, 306, 329. 

C'-k^ong, Chinese pilgrim, 23, 


Uma, goddess, 397. 

Und ~ Ohind, q, v,, 55 

United Provinces, 335, 350. 

Unmattavanti, king of Kashmir, 
345. 

Upagupta, teacher of Asoka, 147, 
178 : identical with Tissa, son of 
Moggali, 178 w. 

Upendra, Paramara (Pawar) chief, 
364. 

Upper India, states of, 359, 362, 
370. 

Uraiyur, ancient Chola capital, 173, 
415, 

Urasa — Hazara District, 55 n., 86, 
156 n., 327 n. 

Ushkur == Hushkapura, 252. 

Uvdsaga Basdo, cited. 41 n. 

Vahlika, nation, 75. 

Yaidyadeva, minister, 36^. 

Vaikkarai, port, 406 n.,x412. 

Vaikuntha Perumal, temple, 427, 

Vai^ali = Basar and Bakhira, 27 7u : 
Llehchhavi clan at, 29, 32, 265, 
337 : annexed by Magadha, 32, 
44 : visited by Wang-hiueii-t*se, 
327. 

Vaishnava, religion, 172 w.: philo* 
soplier, Bamanuja, 422. 

Vai^ravana, deity, 246. 

Vai^ya caste, 374 n, 

Vajradaman, captured Gwalior, 
352. 

Vajrayudha, king of Kanauj, 344, 
349. 

VHkpatiraja, poet, 349. 

Valabhi, dynasty of, 296 : Kajas of, 
305, 306, 308, 314, 322 : conquest 
by Harsha of, 314, 331. 

Yalens, Roman emperor, 297. 

Yalerian, Roman emperor, 259. 

Yallabha, royal title, 389, 

Yahga = Bengal, 27^ 

Yaniyambadi, beryl mine at, 400. 

Yauji (Yancbi), ancient Cliera 
capital, 412. 

Yarada, river, 188. 

Yaraguna-varman, Pandya king, 
409. 

Yardhamana — Mahavira, g, r. 

Yarendra, province, 368. 

Yasavi, mother of Ajata&atru, 33 n. 

Yasco da Gama bombarded Calicut, 
188. 

Yasishka (Yasushka), ? = Yasu- 
deva, 253 n. 
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Talislitlpiifcrs, ©pitliei; of Andhra. 
.Mugs, 197 ^1. , 

Yasuhandhu, Buddhist sage, 292, 
29S. 

Tasndeva, (1) Kahva king, 192, 
19S, 231 : (2) Kushan king, 202, 
253-6,259,285, 

Yasttmitra, (1) ^nhga king, 188-91 : 
(2) Buddhist leader, 249, 250, 

Yasurata, grammarian, 294. 

Yatapi= Badami, Chalnkya capital, 
383-6, 426. 

Yatsaraja, Onrjara king, 867, 387. 

Vatsipntra, Buddhist leader, 250 n. 

Vatteluttu, alphabet, 413; 

Vdyii Ftirdna^ date of, 10, 19, 20, 
28 n., 41’. 

Vellala, caste, 424, 428. 

Veliaru, S., river, 402, 403, 414, 
415. 

Yellura Elfira, g. ??., 387 n. 

Yen (Yenadu)==S. Travancore, 403, 
406 w., 411. 

Yengi, king of, 270 : Eastern Cha- 
lukya dynasty of, 384, 387, 419 : 
country, 423-5. 

Yehgorashtra « Yehgi kingdom, 
425. 

Yenkata, hill, 396, 403. 

Vermin provided for, 172. 

Vespasian, Roman emperor, 258. 

Viceroys of Maurya dynasty, 127, 
152. 

Yidarbha = Berar, 188. 

Yidi^ = Bhilsa, 188, 189. 

Yigraha-raja, Tomara chief of 
Delhi, ^356, 857, 358 

Yijaya, Andhra king, 202. 

Yijayaditya, Ohalukya kii^, 304. 

Yijayalaya, Ohola Raja, 4iB./ 

Yijayanagar, vast army of, 123: 
kingdom of, 393. 

Yijayap^, king of Kanauj, 353. 

Yijayasena, founder of Sena dy- 
nasty, 369, 372 n, 

Yijayaskanda - varman, Pallava 
king, 429 n. 

Yijjana, Kalachurya king, 390. 

Vijnaneivara, jurist, 390. 

Yikrama, Chola king, 422, 428. 

Yikramaditya, title of Chandra- 
gupta II, 12, 18, 275 : of many 
kings, 291 : of Skandagupta, 292: 
I, II, Y, VI, Chalnkya kings, 385, 
386, 394, 395, 409, 418, 422, 427. 

Yikramahka, Ohalukya king, 890* 

VikTamanka-ckarita, of Bilhana, 16, 


YikramaMa monastery, 368. 

Yilivayakura, I, II, Andhra kings, 
199-201. 

Yillavar, tribe, 397. 

Vinayaditya, (1) king of Kashmir, 
344 : (2) Ohalukya, 394. 

Yindhya mountains, 6, 152. 

Yindhyan forests, 311, 312. 

Yipala, river, 90 n, 

Yira, a Pa^dya royal name, 411. 

Vira Ballaia, Hoysala king, 892. 

Yira Saiva, sect, 391. 

Virasena, brother of Agnimitra^s 
queen, 186 n, 

Virodhikrit era, 892, 

Virudhaka, king, 38. 

Yisakha, deity, 252. 

Yii^akha, town, not Sak5tam, 204. 

Visaladeva = Yigraha-r§.ja, g. v,. 
356. 

Vishnu, (1) deity, 277, 319, 429 : 
(2) Hoysala king, 392. 

Yislmugopa, Pallava king, 270, 
424-9. 

Yiahnugupta—Ohanakya, g. r., 38. 

Ftsfenw date of, 10, 19, 20, 

Yishnuvardhana, E. Ohalukya 
king, 884. 

Yiivarupasena, Sena king, 872 n. 

Yitasta, river, 55, 76. 

Vitellius, Roman emperor, 258. 

Yizagapatam, District, 396, 422. 

Yologeses, Parthian king, 259. 

YononSs, Indo-Parthian king, 216, 
231. 

Yrijjian confederacy, 27* 

Vultures, exposure of the dead to, 
148. 

Vyaghra Raja, 269. 

Vyath, river, 76 

Waddell, Lt.-Col., on Pa|aliputra, 
119 n* 

Wages fixed by authority, 125. 

Wahindah = Hakra, the^ lost river ’ , 
90, 96, 328, 350, 388. 

Wala«YalabhI, g. v,, 296 n. 

Wang-hiuen-t’se, Chines© envoy, 
826, 327, 331, 338, 338, 366. 

War, Asoka forswears, 146, 

Warda, river, 188. 

War-office of Ohandragupta 
Maurya, 124. 

Water-rate, 129, 134. 

Watters, On Yuan Chwang's TrareJSf 

22 . 

Wazirabad, town, 67 w., 78. 
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Weapons, Indian, 62, 12|}. 

Wei dynasty of China, S32 n. 

Weight of coins, 238, 230 w., 291, 
293. 

Weights and measures, 126. 

Tffi'i-siiM, a Chinese work, 128 n. 

Wells, constructed by Alexander 
in Sind, 102: constructed by 
Asoka, 132 w., 171. 

Wen-cheng, Chinese princess, 383, 
338. 

West and East, 2, 226. 

Western Ghats, 388. 

Western Satraps, history of, 276, 
286. 

Western Turks, history of, 332-4. 

White Huns, histofy of, 297-304, 
332. 

Wilson, H. H., mistaken com 
cerningtheage of the 19. 

Wima Kadphises=Kadphises II, 
q. V., 236 n. 

Wine, forbidden, 281 : Yavana, 
401. 

Wounding, penalty for, 128. 

Wright, History of Nepal by, 340 n. 

Writing, art of, 25, 133, 154. 

Wu-sun, horde, 197, 233, 234. 

Wu-ti, Chinese emperor, I, Han, 
258 ; II, Liang, 295. 

Xandrames, king, 36, 37 w. 

Xanthippos, legendary deacon, 

220 . 

Xathroi, tribe, 97. 

Xerxes, Indian soldiers of, 34. 

YMava dynasty, 391-3, 

Yadu kingdom, 367. 

Yajna ^ri, Andhra king, 201. 

Yakshapala, son of king Kama- 
pala, 369 w. 


Yakub-i-Lais, Arab general, 345, 

Yarkand, plain of, 201 : conquered 
by Kanishka, 244, 259, 264: 
Mahayana in, 263. 

Yasahpala, Baja of (?) Kanauj, 
355. 

Yasln = Little Po-lu, 335. 

Yasodharman, Eaja of Central 
India, 287 w., 300-2, 

Ya4omatI, queen, 310 n, 

Ya^varman, (1) king of Kanauj, 
343, 349 : (2) Chandel king, 361. 

Yaudheya, tribe, 271. 

Yavana, tribe or nation, 173, 255, 
367 : opponents of Vasumitra, 
189 ; meaning of name, 199, 
302 : = Menander’s Greeks, 226: 
=Eoman soldiers, 400: colony, 

. ships, and wines, 401. 

Yellow River, 260, 262. 

Yen-kao-ching = Kadphises II, g. v,, 
236 n., 241, 259. 

Yi-tsing = I“tsing, q, r., 213. 

Yuan Chwang=Hiuen Tsang, g.r. 

Yudhishthira, era of, 24 n. 

Yue-ai, embassy to China of, 283 n. 

Yueh*chi, migrations and empire 
of, 198, 212, 222, 232-40 : chrono- 
logy, 258 : Ilinduized, 303, 375. 

Yunnan, recovered by China, 332. 

Yusufzi country, 46, 58. 

Yumraja^ Crown Prince, 421 n. 


Zabulistan = Ghazni, 335. 
Zain-ut-Akbar, history, 355 n. 
Zamorins, of Calicut, 414. 
Zarangoi, nation, 97 n, 

Zitnpi Taudu, stiipa, 151 n, 

Zoilos, I ndo-Greek king, 230. 
Zoroastrian deities, 247 n,j 248 : 
alleged persecution, 321. 



CORRIGENDA 


PAGE 

^4*, note. For * Yndhisthira ’ read ‘ Yudhishthira \ 

42, 1. 22. For ‘ Vindhya-vasa ’ read ‘ Vindhya-vasa 

50,1.11. ifV ‘ both by ’ ‘ by both 

218, note, 1. IS. jPoj* ‘Renaud’ ‘Reinaud’. 

305. 1. 1. For ‘ Cambey ’ read * Cambay \ 

349, 11. 5~9. Dele * Early in the eighth century a ruler of Kanauj named 
Harchandar is noentioned, but nothing is known about him. The 
successor of Harchandar seems to have been ’ ; substitute ‘ After 
Harsha’s death the earliest known king of Kanauj was 

DeU note 1, On reconsideration 1 am satisfied that 
Sir H. M. Elliot {History, i, 207, 208) was mistaken in supposing 
the author of the Ohach-ndmah to refer to Kanauj on the Ganges. 
Major Raverty was right in interpreting the passages as referring 
to Ifinnaiy, a dependency of Multan, which lay to the north-east 
of the kingdom of Sind (Alor). (Raverty, ‘ The Mihran of Sind,’ 
/. A. S. B.f part i, vol. Ixi (1892), pp. 206-8, 254; JSfotes on 
Afghanistan, pp, 509, 566, 571.) 

„ note 2. jPbr ‘ Chavannes, Lm Tures Occidental!, p. 166, note 7’ 
read ‘Stein, transl. Mdjed,, bk. iv, v, 134 note, referring to 
Pauthier’. 

„ note 3. Add ‘ Levi and Chavannes, ‘ Itin. d’Oukong’, X A», 1895, 
p. 353. These sdiolars dx the date as lying between 736 and 
747a.d. 

354, note, 1. 7 ; p. 355, note 1, L 4, For ^ Elliot, i ' read ^Elliot, ii’. 

364.1. 13. For ‘249-50 a.d.’ read ‘248-9 A.n.’ Prof, Kielhorn now 
holds that ‘the Kalachuii (Chedi) era commenced on the 5th Sep* 
teraber, a. n. 248 ’ {Ep, Ind,, ix, 129, with reference to Festgrms an 
Both, pp. 53 if,), 

367, note 3, 1, 1. For ‘ jay’-ashandhdvdra ’ read ‘ jayorshandhamra \ 
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